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| New Book Just Issued 


A book that tells plainly- and 
briefly what everyone who 
gtows vegetables wants to know. 


Vegetable 
Gardening 


By R. L. Watts 
Professor of Horticulture, Pennsylvania State College 


This complete, concise and authentic 
book covers every phase of vegetable 
gardening. It is equally valuable as 
a text-book and as a hand-book fc* 
practical growers. The author’s expe’ . 
ence as a teacher and practical market 
gardener has admirably fitted him to 
present this matter in a popular style. 
The book brings up to date the reliable 
information on vegetable gardening,and 
the full discussion of principles makes 
it valuable to all classes of growers 
whether they are producing for the 
home table or fér market. To procure 
first-hand knowledge regarding varie- 
ties and methods, many market gardens 
and truck farms were visited in differ- 
ent parts of the United States. 

An idea of the scope may be gained 
by noting the following subjects: Selec- 
tion of Location, Soils, Tillage and 
Tillage Tools, Stable Manures, Green 
Manures and Clover Crops, Commercial 
Fertilizers, Irrigation, Insect Enemies 
and Fungous Diseases, Seeds and Seed 
Growing, Construction of Hotbeds, Con- 
struction of Cold Frames, Construction 
of Greenhouses, Seed Sowing, Trans- 
planting, Growing Early Vegetable 
Plants Under Glass, Marketing, Co- 
operative Associations, The Storage of 
Vegetables, and the Classification of 
Vegetables. 

Profusely illustrated, 5)x8 
550 pages, Cloth. Net $1.75. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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_ Bulbs and Tuberous-reoted Plants 
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dwelling or greenhouse. ‘The illustrations 

which embellish. this work have been drawn 

from nature and have been engraved . espe-- 
this book. The 
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FACE TO FACE 





WALKS AND TALKS 
ON THE FARM 





Rations for Dairy Cow 


E. 8 F. of Pennsylvania has a 
fresh Holstein cow for which he 
wants aybalanced ration. He has 
silage, mixed hay, oat straw, bran at 
$30 a ton, gluten feed at ‘$29.50 and 
oil meal at $34. How shall he mix 
these feeds so as to get the best re- 
sults? I am sorry that my correspond- 
ent did not give-a little more infor- 
mation. There are several things to 
be taken into consideration in feed- 
ing cows. One is the weight and an- 
other is the quantity of milk. A large 
cow naturally will need more food 
than a small cow, as will also a@ cow 
giving a large quantity-. of . milk 
than one giving a smaller quantity. 
However, I shall assume that this 
cow weighs about+1000 pounds and 
gives about 40 pounds of milk a day. 

Inasmuch as the silage, mixed hay 
and oat straw are home raised, wé 
will want the cow to get as much 
of her. necessary nutriment from 
these as possible. Of course, she 
could be made to subsist almost en- 
tirely on these feeds, but she would 
not keep up the milk flow or be at 
her best. Let us assume that there 
is enough of each of these feeds to 
supply the following quantities 
30 pounds of. silage, 10 pounds of 
mixed hay and five pounds of oatstraw 
daily. Our next problem is to select 
the concentrates. We will figure 
using about one pound of grain 
évery four or five pounds of 
produced, and we _ will select 
grains primarily on the basis of 
protein cost. 
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for 
milk 
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Protein 


In Buying Grain, Get 


The man who 
like hay, silage, 


raises rough feeds 
straw, etc, is not 
in the market for carbohydrates and 
fat. He wants protein. He may be 
forced to take carbohydrates and fat 
when he buys his protein, and he may 
be willing to consider them from the 
standpoint of a purchase, but he is 
primarily after protein Looking at 
our selection of these grain 
from their protein content, we find 
that in a ton of bran there are 242 
pounds of digestible protein, which 
at $30 a ton represent a cost of 12 
eents for every pound of digestible 
protein. In the gluten feed we get 
426 pounds of digestible protein for 
$29.50, or one pound for 6 cents. The 
oil meal gives 600 pounds of di- 
gestible protein, which at $34 a ton 
means each pound of digestible. pro- 
tein is available at a little over 5 
cents. Clearly, then, the bran is the 
most expensive of these grain feeds 
and gluten feed and oil meal the 
cheapest at nearly. the same = price 
per pound of protein: 

Suppose then, in addition to the 
roughage materials already in hand, 
we add to the ration two pounds of 
oil meal and eight pounds of gluten 
meal; this will provide one. pound 
of grain for every four pounds -of 
milk, assuming that the cow gives 40 
pounds daily, and our nutrients fur- 
nished will be as follows; Dry~ mat- 
ter 29.4 pounds, digestible protein 2.4 
pounds, digestible carbohydrates 12.6 
pounds, digestible fat 0.76, and the nu- 
tritive ratio 1 to 5.8. While. this: ra- 
tion furnishes a bit less protein than 
the older German standards call for, 
it is in accordance with the more re- 
cent investigations that indicate that 
somewhat less protein: will do than 
formerly was believed. The-ration as 
suggested is balanced in every way, 
and ought to bring satisfactory re- 
sults, If this cow does not give 40 
pounds of milk, the quantity of glu- 
ten may be cut down. “The ration 
will apply also to an entire’ dairy 
herd, 

Eggplant Seed by the Ton 


One and one-half tons of eggplant 
seed. That is the quantity saved this 
year by George H. Pedrick & Sons, 
commercial seed growers of Salem 
county, N J. The Pedricks are located 
in an important trucking section and 
save seed of all important vegetables 
grown in their neighborhood, But 
they specialize on eggplants, as that 
vegetable grows to perfection on their 
own farm and on other farms through- 
out that region. For saving seed 
they have a grinder similar to a root- 
cutter, run by a two-horse gasoline 
engine. Eggplants are thrown in the 
hopper, cut up and the pulp turned 
out in a revolving cylinder with sides 


feeds 


us 


of small mesh netting which is kept 
covered with water. The seeds drop 
through the meshes and are collected 
in tanks while the pulp is allowed to 
float away. Seeds are washed as soon 
as collected and spread out to dry, 
after which they are bagged and 
shipped to seédsmen all over the 
country. 
Mending Pastures 

J. Q. Barlow of Delaware county, 
N Y, has worked out a plan of mend- 
ing pastures. Most of the pastures in 
the country grow more weeds, briars, 
ferns, etc, than grass, so that a large 
part of them is waste land. Mr Bar- 
low’s pastures are as clean of weeds 
as good meadows, and produce only 
grass. This condition is the result 
of top-dressing with stable ‘manure in 
June and July, when there is no suit- 
able- place for spreading. manure 
made daily in the stable. The ma- 
nure is drawn as often as the stable 
gutters are full, and spread evenly 
and thickly on a piece of pasture that 
needs renovating. There is usually 
some grass seed in the manure. The 
manure applied thickly to Mr Bar- 
low’s pasture smothers weed growth, 
with little or no clipping, :d_ brings. 
in grass. The cattle do not eat grass 
from the top-dressed portion of the 
pastures for a time. Sections of the 
pastures are so mended each year un- 
til many acres have been changed 
from waste land to fertile fields, 
Old Meadows 
Methods in agriculture should be 
adapted to local conditions. Some 
soils underlaid by an impervious sub- 
soil are too moist to plow with bene- 
fit. J. T. MeDonald of Delaware 
county, N Y, has meadows that have 
produced large yields of grass for 
many years without plowing and..re- 
seeding. A large herd of cows is kept 
on his farm, and. the manure is 
drawn out from the stable and spread 
on the meadows usually every day 
in the year. As a load of manure is 
being put on the wagon grass seed, 
generally timothy and clover, is scat- 
tered through it. The manure spread 
on the meadows is sufficient covering, 
and retains moisture to enable the 
grass seed to germinate. Perhaps not 
all of it grows, but sufficient to renew 
the seeding with the more -valuable 
grasses, as timothy and. clover, in- 
stead of allowing less nutritious 
plants, as daisies, etc, to come in. 
Heads New Extension Department 

C. R. Titlow of the Ohio Gollege 
of agriculture has accepted the posi- 
tion of director of the extension 
department of the West. Virginia uni- 
versity. He leaves Ohie about .Janu- 
ary... Prof Titlow has been ~con- 
nected with extension work-in Ohio 
since 1908, and has a wide acquain- 
tance over the state. His*work with 
A. B..Graham, one of the leading ex-+ 
tension men in the United States, has 
well fitted him for the duties of his 
new pesition.—[C. W. B. 


Maintaining 





Noticed the innoeent little legend 
that refiners have put on. the five- 
pound bags of granulated? They 
tell... us—after all that we have 
done for them—to ask our congress- 
man to work for a law taking the 
tariff from raw sugar, saying that 
such action would ower the. price of 
sugar about 2 cents a‘pound.. Who 
would the 2 cents come out of? The 
American producer of sugar bearing 
crops—and ~no ene else. .Of course 
the farmer is the only man who can 
do -business for any length of time 
at less than cost! I certainly feel like 
a fool when'T go to sella crop or buy 
a- bag of 8%-cent sugar. © Then I 
sympathize. with Josh Billings when 
he stys: “ve made up my mind that 
hereafter, when anybody calls me a 
fool, I won’t-ask him to prove it!”"—~ 
[C. L.. Osborn, Wayne County, N Y. 


I do not claim to be the oldest sub- 
seriber on your books, but I do claim 
to be one*of the oldest, I have every 
copy .of -the American. Agriculturist 
since 1868 éxcept one number which 
I never —received. Now your sub- 
scribers cannot all say that And 
I am just’as anxious for it today as 
I was for the first number in TS868, 
when it was only a monthly. Now 
who can beat me? I would like to 
hear through your columns.—f{J. E. 
Sellers, Juniata County, Pa. 


Soy Beans have within the last two 
years come into some prominence as 
a cattle feed in England. Experiments 
have been made with this <nd cotton- 
seed and linseed meals. A Scotch col- 
lege of agriculture indicates the soy 
bean cake inferior to linseed meal, 
but it is added that further experi- 
ments are necessary. 
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fuel. Our catalog explains 
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re Scientific No. 20 Mill 


Heavy steel legs and stee! 
hopper. Most efficient 
an strongest smal! 
power mill ever built. 
jill. grind cob corn, 
shelled corn; oats and 
all other small grains to 
any desired grade, from 
hominy feed to meal. 


Fully Guaranteed 
Equipped yie m Sywheel. 


end thrust ball bearing 
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grinding plates 
Two sets of plates fur 
nished with each mill 
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It isin Alabama and Georgia, and consists of 
low-priced land that earns more net money than 
land which costs three or four times as much 
where unimproved land is scarce. 

Other advantages of the country served by the 
Central of Georgia’s two thousand miles of 
modern railway, are, an exceptional opportunity 
for the general farmer in the nearby markets 
and large local demand, at good prices, for all 
his products; long growing seasons with abund- 
ant rainfall, making more than one crop each 
year; and.a. healthful, mild climate, suited to 
fruits and truck crops. 

We want more farmers along our lines, and to prove 

~ these advantages, will mail a free book—profusely 
illustrated with duotone engravings, supported by 
signed statements from the men who grew the crops 
and raised the live-stock; and tell how we can help 
find just the farm you want, Write TODAY. 


J. F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 


261 West Broad Street, Savannah, Georgia 
pee 


Don’t Keep Chickens—Let 
Chickens Keep You 


Don’t you ever doubt it—there’s profit, BIG 
= in hens. It all depends on knowing 
ow to get it out of them. Joel M. Foster 
the “‘Egg King,’ owner of the famous Ran 
cocas Farm, telis HOW in his book, 


“The Million Egg Farm” 


He traces his*carcer in the poultry busines: 
~~ pas Chom geen 3 down to last year, when 
ee hundred thousand eggs 
rm a profit of close to $20,000.00. Foster tell: 
his experiences in terse, straight-forwar 
language that anybody can understand 
makes his methods so plain that anybod; 
who conscientiously tries can successfully 
apply them. This k is unquestionab)\ 
th and-most practical guide to succes: 
got business ever published—a:s 
helpful the beginner as to the man wh: 
numbers hig birds by the thousands. 


Farm Journal 
has distributed thousands of copies of this 
book among its subscribers, and has numbe:- 
of letters reporting the success of those wh: 
have followed its teachings. We offer you thi- 
together with Farm Journal forfouryears 


Both For $1.00 


ts of all branches of farmix: 

ical and understandable way 

rttment is widely famous fo: 

its authority and valine, and its column 
ted to the womenfolks and children arc 
chock-full of helpfulness, cheerfulness and 
clean entertainment, Send for the book aud 











paper today. 

Farm Journal, 100 N, Clifton St. Philadelphia 
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Providing for Dependable Seed Cor 


Important Proposition as Every Season Rolls Around---Never More True Than in Planning for 1912 Crops—-Helpful 
Suggestions from the Practice of Dr J. J. Koser of Franklin County, Pennsylvania~-How Simple Testing 
Box May Be Made and Operated-—Corn with Good Germinating Power Bound to Make Growth 


RIOR to planting corn on his farm 

in Southampton township in 

Franklin county, Pa, Dr J. J. 

Koser made a test of all the seed 

ears that had been selected for 
starting his crop. For this purpose he used 
a testing board, divided into sections, on a 
plan somewhat different from most arrange- 
ments devised for ascertaining the germinat- 
ing quality of seeds. 

A common shipping box was taken for 
making the subdivisons used as testers. Each 
division was supplied with a bottom over 
which ordinary cotton was spread as a pad- 
ding. This was covered with muslin. Sec- 
tions were then laid, 2 inches square, which 
were separated by means of seine twine, to 
keep the grains of one section from being 
pushed or scraped into a section adjoining. 

The sections were then numbered to cor- 
respond with each ear. Five kernels of corn 
were placed in each section, and by means of 
the labels on the ears, containing numbers 
corresponding to those of 


enough date for his section, even though 
Franklin county borders the state of Mary- 
land. 

In crossing Pennsylvania last spring the 
writer, Cyrus T. Fox, found quite a difference 
in the corn planting time. In the southeast- 
ern section a considerable acreage had been 
planted prior to May 5, whereas in the central 
counties the ground was just being gotten in 
readiness at that date. In the northwestern 
counties the plowing of corn land was in 
progress on May 12, and the farmers did not 
expect to plant before May 30, 


Much Poor Seed Corn 


Bearing on this matter of seed corn, the 
situation, looking ahead, is disquieting. The 
fact is, taking the corn belt as a whole, the 
seed corn situation has not been so bad in 
years. It is exceedingly doubtful whether 
seed corn for the next year’s crop at this 
time of the year was ever in as poor con- 
dition. Much of the corn was late, heavy 


rains during September, October and Novem- 
ber prevented’ drying out on the stalk and 
even where the seed corn was husked early 
and placed in drying sheds, the large humid- 
ity in the atmosphere prevented thorough 
curing. Along in late October and during 
November there were a number of nights 
when the thermometer went away below the 
freezing point, thus destroying or greatly 
impairing the germinating power of much 
of the corn. selected early with the view of 
securing first-class seed. 

A prominent and careful seed grower in 
Douglas county, Ill, writes under date of 
December 9 that he has been busy the past 
few days testing seed corn intended for mar- 
ket. He finds the task a discouraging one, 
as only 60% of the corn that was mature and 
gathered early in October, before cold 
weather arrived, is fit for planting, and this 
in spite of the fact that the corn was placed 
on the wire racks in a furnace-heated build- 
ing with all the top ventilators open. He 

predicts that 1912 is going to 





the sections, each ear could 
be located. Each testing 
board was covered with one 
thickness of muslin soaked in 
water, and over this several 
thicknesses of wet burlap 
were stretched. 

The boards were then kept 
in a room of moderate tem- 
perature, or about that of a 
living room. In about five 
days the corn had sprouted 
sufficiently to serve the pur- 
poses of the test. 

Qf 400 ears of corn that 
were tested that season, 21 
were rejected on account of 
poor germination, the sprouts 
being feeble and showing lack 
of substance and fertility. By 
following this method, so as 
to secure corn of vigorous 
growth, Dr Koser claims he 
has increased his yield 20%. 

He had a yield of 37 barrels 
to the acre, and his crop was 
pronounced by one of the spe- 
cial inspectors of the depart- 
ment of agriculture as the - 
best he had examined in Penn- 
sylvania during that year. In 
1908, when the season was 
more favorable, his yield in 
ears was 165 bushels to the 
acre, which he claims is the 
result of his careful selection 
of seed, after giving it the 
kind of test mentioned; 
whereas in a field where this 
care had not been taken the 
yield was 130 bushels. The 
difference in cash value in a 








be the worst year for finding 
seed corn that will grow that 
this country has ever expe- 
rienced. 

The same condition exists 
in Indiana, in Missouri, in 
Kansas, in Michigan, in South 
Dakota and, in fact, in most 
of the prominent corn grow- 
ing states. In Ohio, however, 
the crop seems to be in bet- 
ter condition than almost any- 
where else, but even there the 
germinating quality of the 
crop is low. 


Test Early for Germination 


What does it all mean? It 
can mean nothing but that 
every farmer, whether he be a 
small or a large grower, must 
test his seed corn and he must 
begin early. The time to do 
it is right now during Janu- 
ary. If you find that your 
corn does not grow well, you 
will then have an opportunity 
to skirmish around and look 
for some good seed. It is 
probably needless to tell in- 
telligent readers that seed 
corn of low vitality means an 
immense loss in handling the 
great American corn crop. 

And while you are about it, 
test other seeds. Test your 
spring wheat, your oats, your 
clover seed, your alfalfa, and, 
in fact, every kind of seed that 
is used in your farming oper- 
ations. The same apparatus 
used for testing corn will 








field of 20 acres would be $250. 

The varieties of corn tested 
by Dr Koser were Yard Long 
Yellow Dent, obtained from 
Iowa, and the Shenandoah 
Yellow from Ohio. 

It is Dr Koser’s opinion 
that May 15 is an early 


dairy industry; 


with the aid of one mule. 


Addie B. Ragan of North Carolina Grows Prize Corn 


Who says the south is not coming to its own, when there are on many 
sides marked evidences of progress in growing corn and in developing the 
for that matter, “also, in feeding beef for market! The 
young miss here pictured is Addie B. Ragan of Durham county, N C, who 
last season grew 70 bushels of corn on one acre, doing all the work herself, for 1912. 
The corn (shown in the sample prize ears) was 
Improved White Dent. The work was certainly meritorious. 





answer for the other grains 
and grasses. The work can 
be done during the long win- 
ter evenings, will cost you 
nothing and will mean much 
Adopt the old 
motto, “Do it now and do 
it early.” 2-3-4-5 
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“ALL ABOUT THE FARM 





SOME WISCONSIN DAIRY METHODS 
ETHOD counts in conducting the 
dairy, and up-to-date plans in 
this business go far toward at- 
taining success. William Kam- 
mer, a Wisconsin dairy farmer, 
has tried it out in a very practical way, and 
knows. He writes as follows regarding the 
operating of a 40-acre farm: I have been a 
farmer for only eight years. I learned the 
meat market trade as a boy and stuck to it 
for nearly 20 years. .} was located in Janes- 
ville for 13 years, and had a4.good business. 
In 1903, Mr Thorpe, a man who owned a farm, 
came to me and asked me to trade. He was 
tired of farming and I was tired of the meat 
business. I looked into the proposition and 
it wasn’t long before we made a trade. This 
is how I became a farmer. 

I didn’t know anything about farming, but 
thought I could learn. My first lesson was 
in milking cows. There were seven cows on 
the farm, and I didn’t know how to milk 
them. Fortunately, my wife did, so she 
milked six cows while I milked one. Every- 
thing else was about the same. Farm life 
was a great change for us. At times I felt 
very blue, but I told myself that I would 
never be too old to learn and took courage 
doing the very best I could. I subscribed 
for several good farm papers and from these 
papers I learned how to feed and take care 
of my cows. I also gained a lot of other 
valuable information from these papers. 

Feeds Beet Tops and Alfalfa 

I had four or five acres in pasture during 
the first years. I soon found out that this 
would not keep the cows in feed half the 
time, and if I wanted to make any money 
I would have to feed them anyway. I con- 
sequently made up my mind to feed them all 
the time. This did not work very well at 
first, as I eould not raise enough -feed. I 
had no silo or alfalfa then. I soon built a 
silo, however, and sowed some alfalfa and 
then the scheme worked all right. 

I am now raising for cash crops a few 
acres of sugar beets, a few acres of early 
potatoes and a few acres of rutabagas. I 
raise these crops because it enables me to 
produce another crop on the same ground af- 
ter these have been harvested. When the 
sugar beets are taken off the beet tops are 
left for feed, and very nice feed they make 
for cows. ‘The early potatoes are cleared 
from the field usually about July 4, then I 
can raise on the same ground a crop of corn 
or millet; sow rutabagas after oats and peas. 


Plans for Summer Feeds 


During the summer I provide feed for my 
cows in the following manner: Some of the 
land on which I have corn for the silo I plow 
as soon as the corn has been removed. Then 
I sow fall rye, which brings me a nice early 
crop of green feed in~the spring. On the 
land where I grew sugar beets, I sow a mix- 
ture of oats and peas. These crops last my 
cows nicely until the middle of July. Then 
I plow the same land and plant a part of it in 
corn and millet, and the rest I put in ruta- 
bagas. This, you see, gives me a lot of first- 
class dairy feed. I now have eight acres of 
alfalfa, which supplies feed late in the sum- 
mer when the other sources are exhausted. 
Of course, I calculate on having silage to 
feed during the summer whenever I need it. 
My silo is 14x28 feet. 

I found very shortly that if a farmer own- 
ing a dairy wanted to make money out of his 
cows he must have good animals. It does 
not pay to keep a cow unless she pays for 
her feed and care. I found that it was a 
good proposition to use a_ full-blood sire. 
This I have done and also picked out the 
very best heifer calves. In this way I have 
been able to get very fine cows. If you 
have the cows, of course they must be fed 
and housed right if they are to do well. 

The barn which was on my place when I 
came here was very dark and had practi- 
cally no ventilation. I soon built a new 
cow barn, provided with plenty of windows 
and equipped with King system of ventilation. 

IT also soon found out that if IT did not 
feed and milk my cows_regularly they would 

Rot pay. This I always do now and find that 


we 


it isn’t a very difficult propesition. I always 
manage to have some good juicy feed for 
my cows in winter. This keeps up the flow of 
milk. I harvest my sugar beets about the 
first of October, and as some of my cows 
are fresh about that. time, the beet tops 
make fine feed for starting them right.- After 
the tops are gone I get.a car of raw beet 
pulp and then after this if gone I open my 
silo and. begin to feed silage. In this way 
I have nice juicy feed throughout the entire 
winter. In the spring I start them out on 
rye, and follow it up with green oats and 
peas. At this*time they pick up in milk pro- 
duction and are like fresh cows again. 

For my silo I plant corn and drill it as 
thick as my machine will permit because I 
want to have a lot of stalks. I am enabled 
to keep- about I6 cows and one-half dozen 
heifer ealves. Besides this I have about 25 
hogs a year and keep three horses. I don’t 
buy any feed except occasionally a little bran 
and gluten meal. I do not feed any grain 
to my cows during the summer but do feed, 
of course, grain during the winter. In addi- 
tion to these animals, I have enough chickens 
for our own use and to keep our table sup- 
plied with groceries. This is the way I 
handle my 40-acre dairy farm, and find it 
an interesting and profitable proposition. 


LITTLE PITCHERS HAVE EARS 


M. G KAINS 

What to do with cull potatoes disturbs 
Monmouth county growers not a little. Not 
enough hogs and other live stock are kept to 
eat them up, and as one member remarked, 
cider cannot be made out of them, even for 
bathing purposes. Yet if they could be kept 
at home much freight and disappointment 
could be saved. Another member suggested ~ 
that they be used for starch. He said that 
the. Maine growers get 60 cents a barrel for 
any stuff that will make starch, and no one 
who wears a stiff collar knows the difference. 
It was objected to this that there are no culls 
in Monmouth county! 

In the discussion of grading, one grower 
declared that he could not afford to grade his 
potatoes for 5 cents a barrel, and that he 
would gladly pay that price-to the exchange 
to do the work. Objection was raised to the 
graders that work “downhill,” because by 
turning the machine fast enough the culls, 
elods and all can be shot into the barrels. 
*‘Up-hill” sorters were declared to be better. 

The exchange has made arrangements for 
100 ears of seed potatoes, which will be im- 
ported from points outside the state. 
D. H. Taylor sold his entire potato crop of 
about 2000 barrels through the exchange at 
an average price of $2.38. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT 
J. M. FULLER, IOWA 

The census of 1919 shows that in certain 
sections the percentage of tenant operated 
farms increased over those cperated by the 
owners, aS shown by the census of 10 years 
ago. The census of 1900 showed that taking 
the country over, 54.9% of the farms were 
operated by the owners. It is probable that 
the complete tabulation of the Iast census 
returns will show a decrease of around 5%. 
Without giving the matter more than @ pass- 
ing thought, such a condition may seem a 
cause for alarm. But does an increase in 
temancy necessarily tend toward inferior 
methods in farming or an undesirable class 
of farmers? . Before attempting to answer 
this question, the type of tenant and the kind 
of farming that he is doing must be con- 
sidered. - 

To buy the necessary stock and equipment 
for an S@-acre farm in the middle west 
requires from $2000 to $2500. This is a large 
sum for a young man who must start life 
upon his own resources. Three or four years’ 
work as a hired man may enable him, if he 
establishes a reputation for sobriety and hard 
work, to borrow the greater part at a bank. 
It is, therefore, hardly possible for him to 
make a first payment on a small farm. Rent- 
ing in his ease is the only way out of the 
dilemma, for it is no small proposition to 
buy land costing *rom. 8100 to S200 an mere, 


oe set 


even with a fair start financially. The young 
man who follows modern methods can start 
as a renter, and in time save enough to make 
a@ respectable payment on 2 farm. There are 
many renters of this type who are making 
money for themselves and for their land- 
lords: They expect to own a farm some day. 
These mén illustrate the law of agricultural 
economics, that the best men will farm the 
best Iand. 

The short time lease and the parsimonious 
landlord are responsible for as much dam- 
age to the rented farm as is the tenant who 
farms in a slipshod way, or who loots the 
soil in an endeavor to get all that is possible 
from the farm in one year. If the tenant 
has the advantage of a lease that guarantees 
to him an adequate return for crop rotation 
and manuring the land, and if the landlord 
sees that the fences and buildings are kept 
in good repair and that live stock is kept 
tenancy far more likely will be a factor for 
good than for evil. A proper understanding 
of the obligations that rest upon both the 
landlord and tenant, together with co-opera- 
tion between these two as to the methods 
that should be followed on the farm, will 
do much to remove the supposed curse of 
tenancy. Tenancy as a general proposition 
should not be condemned without first inquir- 
ing into the causes that have made for poor 
tenants and farms that have suffered from 
the depletion of fertility at the hands of such 
men. It may become a positive factor for 
better farming if the proper methods are 
followed by landlord and tenant. 


ANTIDOTE FOR MOLDY CORN 


Blind staggers, so common among horses 
the past year, is caused by moldy corn. The 
corn ear worm makes the mold that kills the 
horses. So much of the corn grown in Kan- 
sas this year was wormy that the veterinary 
department of the Kansas state agricultural 
college is making long and painstaking ex- 
periments to determine the result of feeding 
it. Dr T. P. Haslam, assistant in pathology 
in veterinary science, who conducted all the 
experiments, states that it is not safe under 
any circumstances to pasture horses in stalk 
fields or to feed them fodder from fields in 
which the corn was wormy. Great care 
should be exercised in choosing the corn fed 
to horses. Often it is not thoroughly cleaned 
by fanning. There are too many moldy 
grains, which are too heavy to be separated 
from the sound corn in this way. The safest 
method is to pour the shelled corn into water 
and skim off and throw away all that rises to 
the surface. 

Dr C. B. Fort of Salina, Kan, says: “Dur- 
ing the winter of 1908-9 C. W. Lanier lost 20 
head of horses out of 260 head, all on full 
feed, from blind staggers. He fed shelled 
corn, fanned and ground, alfalfa meal, oil- 
meal one-half pound per head a day and 
alfalfa hay. Last winter he fed 208 head 
and never lost a horse. The feed was the 
same as before, but the method of feeding 
was changed somewhat. He put the shelled 
eorn, after fanning, into a large tank of water 
and skimmed off the bad grains, in fact, 
everything that would rise to the top.” 

This agrees with the experiences of -many 
other veterinarians. Good results are re- 
ported by some from thoroughly fanning the 
shelled corn, then grinding it and mixing it 
with equal parts of oats and bran. Others 
say little trouble results from pasturing stalks 
if there/is a good growth of green wheat in 
the field: in short, any treatment that re- 
moves the moldy grains or worm dirt lessens 
the danger. Pouring the corn into water is 
the best method of purifying it. 

In the experiments at the agricultural col- 
lege conducted ty Dr Haslam, 16 horses were 
fed moldy corn and seven developed blind 
staggers. These were the only cases of blind 
staggers in the college hospital. Dr Haslam 
states that it is but reasonable to conclude 
that the disease was produced by feeding 
moldy corn. The experiments. show that 
there is mich difference in the susceptibility 
of animals. Four horses on a ration of moldy 
corn ate the feed for the most part well and 
kept up their weight for a month, when one 
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HIS photograph shows the buildings 
of John C. Miller’s farm located in 
East Buffalo township, Union 
county, Pa, writes J. N. Glover to 

American Agriculturist. The build- 
ings are 400 feet from a flag station on the 
Lewisburg and Tyrone railway, and 800 feet 
from the pike leading from Lewisburg, 3% 
miles east, to Mifflinburg,5% miles west, which 
is a state road. A rural route runs on the 
pike to Lewisburg, the county seat. 

Between the railroad and the house is a 
meadow of 10 acres in which there is a good 
spring which furnishes the water for house 
and barn and is pumped by a ram into the 
house and to the yard for stock to a circular 
tank. Part of this spring flows into ponds for 
ducks to swimin. There are trout in this pond, 
which thus furnishes all fresh fish needed by 
the family. Another pond,of still water fur- 
nishes ice for the family and is sold by the 
joad in winter for filling icehouses for neigh- 
bors. At the end of one of these ponds is the 
ram -which forces the water to buildings. 
The meadow mentioned is a permanent pas- 
ture and furnishes enough forage for eight 
cows a good part of the summer. 

North of the buildings are four l6-acre 
fields and west of the barn a 10-acre field 
farmed with a four-acre lot as one field in a 
five-year rotation of clover, corn, oats and 
two crops of wheat in succession by plowing 
the wheat field which had been in oats the 
year-previous, 

From the 30 or 32 acres of wheat not less 
than 500 bushels are harvested usually, and 
frequently more than this. Fourteen acres 
are planted to corn, which yielded over 100 
bushels of ear corn an acre last year, and the 
two acres in potatoes made 300 bushels in a 
season not favorable for this crop. Forty 
bushels an acre is the. average yield of oats, 
and enough hay is grown from 16 acres with 
the corn stover to furnish dry feed for six 
head of horses and colts and 20 to 25 cows 
and steers during the winter. Thirty-five 
hogs are fattened each year in addition to 
the six head of sheep kept. : 

Back of the large wagon shed is a press 
which makes thousands of gallons of cider 
for farmers in this section annuaily. Power 
is furnished by a gasoline engine which also 
furnishes the power to cut all the corn stover 
fed to stock. The barn is built of logs and 
has four mows and two floors with a large 
straw. and.manure shed. to the southwest, 
while the pigpens and chicken house are at 
the south end of this shed where the chickens 
may have shelter in the shed. 

This. 9l-acre farm is worked with four 
horses by Mr Miller and a hired man by the 
year. The north part is clay and clay loam, 
with black loam in low- places toward the 
meadow. The four-acre lot is gravel soil. 

To close the estate of the father, Samuel 
Miller, about 12 years ago this son took the 
farm at $125 an acre, being one of six sons. 
He is making it pay him a good rate of in- 
terest on this investment. Concrete walks 
lead from the house to the barn and a con- 
crete bridge has been built_over the run 
crossing the road going to the pike. 

The large, substantial brick house is 
roofed with slate. It is lighted by an acety- 
line gas plant. A complete bath outfit is on 


the second floor, the water being supplied 





All Snug for the Winter at the John C. Miller Farmstead in Central Pennsylvania 


from the barn by a tank which collects the 

‘water from its slate roof. Because of the 
conveniences in the house, Mrs Miller is able 
to do the housekeeping with only such as- 
sistance as she gets from the men. The fine 
spring, the complete farm’ buildings, good 
soil, railroad facilities and good roads in a 
good valley with telephones through it makes 
this a very desirable farm home. 





BEST STOCK FEEDS TO BUY 


Grain is high; live stock feeding profits 
little, is the general verdict of farmers 
throughout the country. But is the farmer 
buying the most economical feeds? The recent 
report of the Massachusetts experiment station 
on feeding stuffs is interesting., These data are 
made public at the beginning of the feeding 
season, rather than waiting until the next 
year. The average farmer can earn several 
days’ pay by sitting down and studying the 


accompanying table for a half hour, and 
being governed thereby. 
Striking variations will be noted. The 


figures for highest and lowest analyses are 
taken directly from the Massachusetts bulle- 
tin, and the difference reduced to dollars and 
cents’ basis, for convenience of the farmer. 
Figures are for protein only, since this is the 
all-important element that farmers buy when 
they go to the grain store: : 


Protein Feeds, Showing Protein Values 


Highest Lowest Difference Loss per 
Jo % % on 
Cottonseed meal.....45.3 38.8 14.34 $4.30 
Linseed meal........ 40.7 30. 26.28 9.20 
Gluten feed.........28.5 20,4 28.42 7.39 
Dsti’y dried grains. .31. 15.5 50. 15.00 
Malt sprouts........ 28, 22. 21.4 4,28 
Special dairy feeds. .27. 14.5 46.2 15.28 
Molasses feeds......21. 15.5 26.2 7.86 
Bee POs < ssescecee 14.8 12.3 16.9 5.57 
oo: ie Sr ,28, 15. 46.4 16.25 
Starchy Feeds, Showing Protein Values 
Corn meal........... 9. z 22.2 5.33 
Ground oats......... 12.8 11.5 10.1 2.64 
8 Sere 12, 9.7 19.2 6.32 
Hominy meal........13. 8.3 36.2 8.68 
Provender .......... 10,2 7.4 27.4 8.78 
Corn and oats feeds..11.5 5.6 51.3 14.37 
Dried beet pulp...... 11.5 7.6 34.8 10.43 
M'e’lI'n’s starchy feeds 12.8 5.3 58.6 17.58 
‘Poultry Feeds, Showing Protein Values 

Meat scraps:........55. 21.7 60.5 21.80 
Bone meal..........27. 16.5 38.8 11.67 
P’lt’'y mash and meal 24. 7.8 67.5 20.26 
Clr and a’f'ifa meal.18, 9.6 46.7 11.67 


Which Feed Are You Using 

Pick out the particular feeding stuff you 
are using and note the difference between 
the highest and lowest protein content: For 
instance, the special dairy feeds run from 
27% protein down to 14.5% protein... Which 
are you féeding? Prices vary somewhat, but 
figuring on a basis of $33 a ton, the man who 
bought the lowest grade dairy feed lost $15.28 
on every ton, as compared with the man 
who bought the feed with 27% protein. 

A still better comparison is cottonseed 
meal, which is no proprietary article, and is 
supposéd to run nearly uniform. Note that 
the highest analysis was 45.3% protein, and 
the lowest 38.8. Figuring at $30 a ton (a low 
price) this: would mean a loss of $4.30 on 
every ton, 
grade. Again which did you buy? 

Good old-fashioned corn meal has a dif- 
ference with a money value. of $5.33. If 
these figures mean anything, they mean that 
feeders should look at the tag on every bag, 


‘and know for a certainty what they are buy- - 
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between the lower and higher . 


Massachusetts was the pioneer state in 
securing feed contro] inspection, but other 
states are rapidly getting in line. In Massa- 
chusetts, each package must have aflixed in a 
conspicuous place, the net weight of content 
the guaranteed minimum, percentage of crude 
protein and crude fat, and in case of aduliera- 
tion, the name of the foreign substance 
plainly printed upon each sack or -parcel. 
The exceptions are hay, straw, whole seeds 
and unmixed meal made directly from the 
entire grains of wheat, rye, barley, oats, Corn, 
buckwheat, broom corn, wheat bran, wheat 
middlings and wheat mixed feed. Whole 
grains, when ground together and unmixed 
with other substances, are also exempt. 

The farmer has just as much right to know 
what product he is buying as other consum- 
ers. When a merchant sells a yard of cloth, 
it makes some difference whether it is 36 or 
28 inches wide. In buying cottonseed mieal or 
other feeds, there is a difference whether the 
important item, protein, measures 45% or 
38%. Let farmers insist upon this square 
deal. 


ing. 


SANDY SOILS NEED HUMUS 


EXPERIMENT STATION 

The addition of vegetable mattcr to sandy 
soils is very important since it is needed to 
increase their water holding capacity as.well 
as to add fertility. Water is often the lim#- 


WISCONSIN 


‘ing factor in the production of sandy soils 


cue to their coarse texture and lack of veg- 
etable matter. To prevent winds blowing 
sand the land may be laid out in long, nar- 
row fields with alternate grass and cultivated 
crops. Protection windbreaks of pines or 
other trees are efiective for short distances 

The fertility needs of sandy soils are nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potash. Phosphorus 
and potassium must be supplied either 
directly in commercial fertilizer or indirectls 
through the buying of feed which is fed to 
animals. The average sandy soil contains 
only one-third to one-half as much fertility 
as clay loams. 

Legumes are beneficial to sandy soils. 
because they supply the much-needed nitro- 
gen as well as humus. Peat can be used to 
advantage as a nitrogen fertilizer where a 
supply is readily available. The use of lim: 
on’ sandy soils, which are very commonly 
acid, will aid in securing a stand of alfalfa 
and clovers. Inoculation is also usually 
necessary to grow good crops of legumes. 

Rotations for sandy soils must be chosen. 
so as to increase the amount of vegetable 
matter and provide a legume crop to cover 
the soil at least once in every three years. 


Bill .Board Farming—What are the net 
returns to the acre for signs and bill boards? 
They seem to be the main crop with farmers 
and land owners along the Pennsylvania rail- 
road from Philadelphia to New York. They 
set forth in blazing colors the merits of every 
nostrum, necessity or luxury of which the 
human mind can conceive. While their pres- 
ence may make a swamp less dismal, they 
add but little to the appearance of a well- 
kept farm.—[South Jersey Trucker. 


Silage does not injure cattle by rotting 


‘their teeth, neither does it cause tuberculosis, 
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STRONGEST ‘FENCE MADE : 


Made of Double Strength 
Heavily Galvanized Wiro. 
uires fewer poste 


aries quoted. 24-inch 
Fence 18¢. 47-inch 

Poultry Fence 30c. 
per rod. wire 6 $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 

‘SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

Our big free Ca contains fence information 
you ought to know. cite for it today, It’s FREE, 


Coren Sprinc Fence Co. Box 10 WincHESTER, Ino. 








beautiful patterns. Kasily put hI | 
up. Also full'ine High Oar. 
bon, tubular steel Farm 
Secure Free Catelo 


219% St. ay o£ Gate Co. 











11% CENTS A ROD UP. 
as wires are hea’ galvanised 


y Barbed 
to-day for large free Catalog showing 
100 different styles and heights of fencing 
Bot 203 4 KITSELMAN BROS. MUNCIE, IND. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE, 2 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, 
or any Rind of skin with heis on Name 
We make them 1 


wind, moth and water proof, and make 
them’ into coate (for men or women), 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. 
"tour tur goods will cost vou less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. It 
will nay awed pay you to look into it. ) 
ar illustrated catalog gives alot of E 
mm ny een Tells how , take offand & 
care for ; how we pay the freight 
both no Ba about our marvelous brush 





except abs gs 
in your correct address. 
Fur 5 ig 


Cc 
$71 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. 





kind of Skins, Horse and Cattle hides 
ana Coats. We make — 
Goats, oa Muffs, Gloves, 
be tan e bey we ev 
Bend for Fiteowes alogue. 


TAXIDERMY IN ALL 17S BRANCHES 


THE PELOQUIN FUR TANNING CO., 
386 East Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1894 


BWand worst HIDES 


To be tanned and manufactured into 
coats, robes, gloves and mittens. 
We are dressers of all xiete of furs. 
Write for free catal odes ~~ ~4 papas 
omy all about our 

ur Coats and Robes ee Bale 


THE SYLVANIA TANNING iG CO., 
Syivenia, 0., Lock Box, A. 


For Your Hide’s Sake 


Have it tanned with the hair on fora coat, 
yobe or rug. Moth proof, nosmell. Freight 
ee on 3 hides. You furnish hide, we do 

e rest and make coat for r $10.00 up. 
Rokes $5.50 up. Write for price list. 


THE WORTHING & ALGER CO., Hillsdale, Mich. 
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4 “How to Get More Money for Your Raw Furs ?*° 
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What a Manure Shed Did 


ALFRED VIVIAN, OHIO- AGRI COLLEGE 


Mr Smith of Delaware county, O, 
purchased a run-down farm that had 
produced 25 bushels of corn to the 
acre. Last year it produced 85 bushels 
an acre. The manure shed accounts 
for the difference. And this is how 
he happened to .build the shed. In 
was a large pile of manure 
former tenants, “This is well,” 
said Mr Smith, “for welt-rotted ma- 
I have heard is good for crops. 
I will haul it out.” 

On the farm was a pretty good barn, 


|} all but the floor, which was worn out 


|; and full of cracks 


‘ 


| that had sifted 


| 


He decided tg put 
in a cement floor and use the barn for 
dairy cows. Under the floor were 
several inches of dry, chaffy material 
through the cracks. 
“What a nuisance,” said Mr Smith, “I 
must clear this out before I can put 
in the cement floor.” So he hauled 
the “stuff’’ from under the floor and 
spread it on the field. On another 
part of the same field he spread the 
“good” manure from the yard. And 
at harvest time—lo! the ground re- 
ceiving the “stuff” from under the 
floor yielded much more abundantly. 

Mr Smith saw the point. The rains 
had washed something out of the 
manure in the yard which had not 


| been lost from the manure under the 





That something was too val- 
“So I'll build a shed,” 
said Mr Smith, “and never allow any 
manure to lie in the yard exposed to 
the weather.” Hence the shed. Hence, 
also, 85 bushels of corn to the acre. 


floor. 
vable- to lose. 


Profitable Sweet Corn 


SAMUEL M’CREARY, LAWRENCE CO, PA 


difficult to 





grow 
kind. 
land 
Of- 
been 
not 


does 


It is no more 
Sweet corn than any other 
What is needed is fairly good 
and strong, well preserved seed. 
ten the seed one buys has not 
well kept, and sometimes it will 
all grow. And even that which 
sprout may come up poorly, be weak, 
and not make the growth it should. 
I prefer to save my own seed, be- 
cause I can know exactly how it 
should behave. 

Among the varieties I have 
tried [ like Stowell’s Evergreen the 
best. It grows larger and produces 
more and better ears than any other 
variety. By planting it at various 
times, I secure a succession, and thus 
prolong the season till frost. Last 
summer was the worst I have ever 
experienced because of drouth. Only 


many 


there was a big demand for it, Our 
method of marketing began in the 
field. The ears were broken off and @& 
few of.the outside husks removed be- 
fore placing them in bushel crates, 
big ends down.. When we got in all 
we Could that way, we stuck other 
ears top end down until we had the 
crates packed tight. The wagon box 
was then filled three crates deep 
and the top course was.above the 
sides, so it made good advertising 
for us. The crop sold for about $200 
beeause of the scarcity of corn at 
the time. 

The stalks were cut off at the 
crown, loaded on low-down wagons 
with big platforms and hauled to the 
pasture for the cows. Of course, some 
ears were left on the fodder, as we 
sold nothing but good, big ones* The 
Stalks were all eaten and the large, 
heavy butts full of sweet sap Were 
cleaned up by the cows also. We al- 
ways fed in a new place. . Besides 
the sale of corn we got an increase 
in the quantity and quality of milk 
during the time we fed the green 
fodder. This more than paid for 
raising the crop. I think sweet corn- 
stalks make one of the best and 
cheapest feeds for dairy cows that 
can be grown, even if very few ears 
are produced. Of course, the more 
ears the better the feed, and this 
feed comes at a season when it is 
most wanted. 





Grape Growing for Everyone 
HENRY JEROLOMAN, ESSEX COUNTY, N J 


After having had more than 40 
years’ experience in grape growing 
and selling, and having grown 50 or 
more of the well-known varieties, I 
have limited myself to two sorts for 
profit and general good quality. First, 
I place Niagara as king of all; sec- 
ond, the Concord. These two. varie- 
ties can be easily grown wherever 
grapes can be grown at all. I am 
also positive that anyone owning 4 
small house with but two acres of 
good, tillable land near a city, town 
or large village can by my method 
of culture make a good, comfortable 
living almost anywhere in the Unit- 
ed States and m such parts of Can- 
ada as fruit thrives by growing 
strawberries, grapes and peaches. 

My system is to grow all vines on 
two wires, as shown in the diagram 
herewith. All posts should be at least 
6% feet high abeve ground and 3 
feet in the ground; that is, below 
frost. If set with small stone, well 
pounded in, they will last a lifetime. 
The first wire is placed about 4 feet 
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American Agricuiturist 


“the bud; the rows are readily marke. 


in this way from the very start. Cu! 
tivation is begun immediately aft: 
the cuttings are put in, so ag to kee, 
ali weeds down and have the surfa 
loose and open during the summe,: 

In the fall the plants are set o 
if desired, or are left until the fo 
lowing spring. They are then place 
where they are to fruit. All n 
grapes are grown on good soil, anny 
ally dressed with well rotted bar: 
yard manure. Cow and horse m 
nure mixed is best. I use no con 
mercial fertilizers. The manure 
carted @direct from the city, whe: 
I often get it for the hauling. It i 
a mistake to sFow grapes on po 
soil. 

All my choice clusters of grap 
are bagged with two-pound pap 
sacks which cost about 40 cents 
thousand. This operation is pe: 
formed as soon as the grapes a1 
set; that is, when the individual be: 
ries are as large as a pinhead. Thi 
is usually between June 12 and 
here. If left too long they may 
stung by insects and thus becon 
wormy. The bagging acts aS a so 
of hothouse and increases both t! 
delicate bloom and the flavor. 
also protects against rot and miide 
even when the leaves are attacked 
I have never had to spray my vin 
to keep the fruit clear when I hay 
used bags, 


More Autos in Farm Use 
Cc. A. BOUTILLE, ALLEGANY-COUNTY, N \ 





Very littié wheat is raised in th 
section. Most of the meadows loo 
good. We have had plenty of fa 
rains and the late fall feed in the pa 
tures has kept the flow of milk u 
wonderfully well. In fact, the fee! 
has been good all the season, a: 
cheese makers and butter make: 
have noted the low per cent of but 
ter fat in the milk compared wit 
other years. Winter dairying is n: 
practiced much here. A few of tl 
farmers have grasped the value « 
silage and have built silos. I co: 
sider this one of the biggest advanc« 
ments the farmers in this. sectio 
have made in years. Dairying is a! 
ways on the increase. The low pric 
of dairy products in the spring an 
early summer gave some of the faint 
hearted ones a scare, but the on 
that keep on “sawing wood” are the 
ones that come out ahead in ever 
walk of life. 

Regarding better roads, you’ kno 
that every automobile owner is fi 
good roads; the more autos the farn 
ers own the more good roads the: 
will be, because the farmer ge 
what he wants. On account of th 
autos the -horses look better. For 
merly the farmer of moderate mean 
would take his family on a drive o 
from 20 to 30 miles on a Sunday t 
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Mr Jeroloman’s System of Trellises on His New Jersey Farm 


small amounts of the first planting 
grew, but the later plantings did fair- 
ly well because rain came in time to 
mature the ears. 

The time to make money out of 
sweet corn is after the market is over 
for the main season. I found my- 
self in this position a few years ago 
when I had about four acres of oat 
stubble that had not been sowed to 
wheat the previous fall. I looked 
upon it as being rather thin land, but 
as I had no other place to plant corn 
[ used this patch, intending to feed 


| the corn to cows in the autumn. 


The land was prepared in early 


| June and allowed to [ft several days. 
| After the little weeds had started it 





was harrowed a second time. On 
June 20 the seed was drilled in with 
100 pounds of good fertilizer to the 
acre. The plants came up strongly 
very soon; I have never seen corn 
grow faster. The season was favor- 
able, and we had a fine crop of ears, 
many plants bearing two to the stalk, 
I don’t remember ever eating sweeter 
corn, 

In October the ears were ready for 
use, There had been no frost, and 
as there had been no corn_on the 


=} "Newcastle “market 6% quite a while, 


above ground; the second 15. inches 
higher. This leaves the posts about 
9% inches above the upper wire, and 
thus, provides for a third wire, which 
may be stretched if the vines become 
very heavy. The top or other wires 
are for the begring canes to cling to. 
Thus the fruit is held below the 
shade and between the first and sec- 
ond wires. 

As soon as the grapes are in bloom 
and the young canes leng enough I 
tie all such to the top wire with gro- 
eers’ cotton twine. Three-ply is strong 
enough; it costs 4 or 5 cents a bali, 
or 16 cents a pound here. This keeps 
the fruit clear and free from too 
much shade and the injuries due to 
wind breaking off the young. fruit 
canes, 

I often buy my vines from good, 
reliable nurserymen for $4 to $5 a 
hundred for first-class two-year-old 
vines; that is, transplanted cuttings. 
When growing my own vines I cut to 
two buds only, cutting as close as 
possible to the lower or ground bud, 
so as to give but one set of roots, and 
thus make the plants easy to set. The 
top bud is placed as close to the sur- 


face of the ground as possible,.‘and 
is--left—above 


as -a- Small projection: 


visit some relative, using the far 
horses that had worked all week J 
the farm. Now they. own, or hir 
an auto, and travel twice as far in 
very short timé. Horses here ha 
improved to. a marked degree 
breeding. I have driven an auto 
number of thousand miles the la 
few months and [ seldom see a hor 
afraid, and I seldom see a poor hors 
A few farmers buy steers and youn 
stock in the spring, pasture them an! 
ship to market in the fall. 

This is a summer dairy sectic 
Mlk is shipped from here to N 
York city, and a large amount 
made into. cheese and butter. Th 
pastures here are extra good, Farn 
ers are not taking much interest 
improving their homes. Most 
them prefer to have the money 
the bank. Our town has 1500 inha)b- 
itants. We have two banks wit! 
nearly a million dollars on depos! 
largely made from dairy products »: 
farmers. The village finished las! 
year a $50,000 schoolhouse, moder! 
in every way, and our district schoo'- 
are good. The farmers are the lie 
of the’ town. They furnish materia! 
for both Alfred geeeol. of Saeeetere 
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By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Farewell Car 


Reo the Fifth—the car I now bring out—is regarded by me 
as pretty close to finality. Embodied here are the final re- 


‘sults of my 25 years of experience. 
car materially better will ever be built. 
car marks my limit. 


My 24th Model 


This is the twenty-fourth 
model which I have created in 
the past 25 years. 

They have run from one to 
six cylinders—from 6 to 60 
horsepower. 

From the primitive cars of 
the early days to the most luxu- 
rious modern machines. 

I have run the whole gamut 
of automobile experience. I 
have learned the right and the 
wrong from tens of thousands 
of users. 

In this Farewell Car, I adopt 
the size which has come to be 
standard—the 30 to 35 _horse- 
power, four-cylinder car. 


Where It Excels 


The chiefest point where this 
car excels is in excess of care 
and caution. 

The best I have learned in 25 
years is the folly of taking 
chances. 

In’ every steel part the allov 
that I use is the best that has 
been discovered. And all my 
steel is analyzed to know that it 
meets my formula. 

I test my gears with a crush- 


ing machine—not a hammer. | I 
know to exactness what each 
gear will stand. 

I put the magneto to a radi- 
cal test. The carburetor is 
doubly heated, for low-grade 
gasoline. 

I use nickel steel axles with 
Timken roller bearings. 

So in every part. ‘The best 
that any man knows for every 
part has been adopted here. The 
margin of safety is always ex- 
treme. 

I regard it impossible, at any 
price, to build a car any better. 


Center Control, 
Finish, etc. 


Reo the Fifth has a -center, 
cane-handle control. It is our 
invention, our exclusive feature. 

Gear shifting is done by a 
very slight motion, in one of 
four directions. 

There are no levers, either 
side or center. Both of the 
brakes operate by foot pedals. 
So the driver climbs out on 
either side as easily as you climb 
from the tonneau. 

The body finish consists of 17 
coats. The upholstering is 
deep, and of hair-filled genuine 
leather. The lamps are enam- 
eled, as per the latest vogue. 


Even the engine is_ nickel 
trimmed. 
I have learned by experience 


that people like stunning ap- 
pearance. 

The wheel base is long—the 
tonneau is roomy—the wheels 
are large—the car is over-tired. 
Every part of the car—of the 
chassis and the body—is better 
than you will think necessary. 
No price could buy anything 


hettpe 


Price $1,055 


‘This car—my finest creation 
—has been priced for the pres- 
ent at $1,055. 

This final and radical paring 
of cost is considered by most 
men as my greatest achievement. 

It has required years of prep- 
aration. It has compelled the 
invention of much automatic 
machinery, It necessitates mak- 
ing every part in our factory, so 
no profits go to parts makers. 

It requires enormous produc- 


tion, small overhead expense, 
small selling expense, small 
profit. It means a_standard- 


ized car for years to come, with 
no changes in tools and machin- 
ery. 

In addition to that, by mak- 
ing only one chassis we are cut- 
ting off nearly $200 per car. 


I do not believe that a 
In any event, this 


So I’ve called it My Farewell Car. 


Thus Reo the Fifth gives 
far more for the money than 
any other car in existence. It 
gives twice as much as some. 

But this price is not fixed. 
We shall keep it this low just 
as long as we @an. If mate- 
rials advance even slightly the 
price must also advance. No 
price can be fixed for six months 
ahead ‘without leaving big mar- 
gin, and we haven’t done that. 
The cost has been pared to the 
limit. 


Catalog Ready 


Our new catalog shows the 
various styles of body. It tells 
all the materials, gives all speci- 
fications. With these facts be- 
fore you, you can easily com- 
pare any other car with this Reo 
the Fifth. 

If you want a new car you 
should do that. Judge the facts 
for yourself. Don’t pay more 
than our price for less value. 
After 25 years spent in this 
business, here is the best car | 
can build. And the 
$1,055. Don’t you think you 
should know that car? 

Write now for this catalog. 
When we send it we will tell 
you where to see the car. 
Address— 


price is 


R. M. Owen & Co. “itu te Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharimes, Ontario 
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se It Thirty Days Free 
ASOLENE "ENGINE 


Write for Facts re 
ing our new Slow pe 
Duty Engine, 


, Write for 
' the Facts about the en- 


urn- 


power from every quart of 
el—one that has the rec- 
ord for lowest upkeep cost 
—thatis the quickest and 
easiest starter—has least vi- 
bration—perfect_lubrication, 
steadiest power, least wear and tear. Mail us your 
name and address on a a card, today,giving us the 
d the nse you_wi 


va to 60 h. p. four eylinder. 
part is demanded to get this 
buy or andor an engine until you 
the Temple Make. 


Temple Pump Co, 459 W. 15th St, Chicago 


THIS I8 OUR GOth YEAR 











wagons with steel wheels outiast 
‘With alow down wagon | 
ee ine much as | 


low down 
dozen high wooden wheels, 
oe 
a Sey “ena - 
w as oe oes ts e hi 
Get our free catal HAVANA 
90, Ha 


feu kind, 
ms cen 3 k 
AL WHEEL CO., 





THE SMITH STUMP PULLER 


the work of the Smith 


‘This photograph shows Stump 
ulling stumps with two ponies, ve = 
cen 


20 Smith Sie., la Crescent, Mina. 


o 6 feet through. atan a *Cstalog: cost 
per stump. Write for our free Cata 


W. SMITH GRUBBER cO.. 





12 "Guaranteed 
$02 drees 
Wh Sletale Prices 


dfrect from us (the growers) aad 50 to 100 
or All stock of high quality cod grown in Dansttile, 
of the Soi onk 


f other bargains complete lime, ma 
o 
Retlly Bros, Nareerlons1 116 Bailly i4,, Dansville, B. ¥.. 








Trees at Wholesale Prices 


 irabout half wh We Sees, You u pay 


ee st agenteeba Snes get tree: 
true to Bame. 
ae c Prepay’ Freight 
Onorders ting to$7.50net drover.We 
Ww apele. Peachy Pear, Plam, Cherry, 
5 and Ornamental trees, 
Also shriabs, berry bushes, an and plants. hoe 
escoptonaty. atalog 
Wm. P ‘e sOM, Box 3 > heen .¥. 





“CASH TALKS” Bitte 


The Fertilizer Materials Supply Co. 
Mie pure. FERTILIZER MATERIALS "Sizine 


Also complete Fertilizers for genera) purposes, and 


Special Mixtures of any grade made up to 
order, under buyer’s supervision 


* * 80 Wall Street, New York 


*Phone 3958 John 





SPRAY Fi aT? AND 
FIELD CRO 
can guarantecd. 
power Allto= 
Bo. fe owen ese, ie fitted with Auto-Pop Nozsle— 
does work o: by 
socimsond Dratupas ond WOLOW ctkale aDetrioraa 
Gises of band a glass bp-syers—al so 
end valuable spraying guide in our Pree 
Write postal no 
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HANDLING THE SOIL 
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Limestone Benefits Many Soils 

F, M. SIMPSON, ILLINOIS EXPER STA 

Crops are fast. decreasing in yield, 
and farmers must do something to 
stop this, They apply phosphorus and 
potassium, and yet the yields do not 
reach the amounts originally received. 
Logically the next thing to do is to 
add nitrogen to the soil either in a 
commercial form or in the-form of 
legumes, but still the yields are be- 
low expectations, The farmer then 
begins to think seriously of what to 
do next, This ends in his deciding to 
try an application of the much touted 
lime; and he is agreeably surprised to 
fing his yields increased very ma- 
terially. 

The determination to use 
greatly strengthened by the 
secured on experiment fields 
lime has been used on land 
mentioned above. 

On our Vienna experiment field the 
total amount of wheat produced in 
three crops shows a trifle over eight 
bushels where no treatment was 
given; where legume was grown and 
turned under nearly 19 bushels; where 
the soil was limed in addition to the 
legume 29 bushels, and where phos- 
phorus was applied as well as the lime 
and legume 48 bushels. On the Fair- 
field experiment field Where no lime 
or, phosphorus was used but nine- 
tenths of a ton of weedy clover was 
cut. Just beside this where lime and 
phosphorus were _used 3% tons of 
clean clover were secured. 


Kinds of Lime 


There are 10 or more kinds of lime 
that can be used for agricultural 
purposes, Out of these there are really 
but three or four that can be called 
original materials, the others being 
simply forms of lime under a differ- 
ent method of treatment. For general 
or common use, caustie or burnt lime, 
and. ground limestone are employed 
almost exclusively for the correction 
of soil abnormalities. 

Burnt or caustic lime is made by 
burning limestone, oyster shells and 
other such materials as are high in 
liming elements. On account of its 
high pércentage of lime, 95%, -this 
material is the most economical where 
distance of transportation is of con- 
sequence. One of the greatest objec- 
tions to this form of lime is the fact 
that it has a tendency to act as a soil 
stimulant, speedily making available 
quantities of plant food. In hilly 
countries this is carried away in drain- 
age waters, and the soil is thereby 
depleted. 

The second and most tmportant of 
the two forms is ground limestone. 
The business of quarrying and grind- 
ing this material is rapidly assuming 
large proportions. This is strikingly 
shown by the increase in the output 
from a single crusher, located at the 
southern Illinois penitentiary; in 1906 
this crusher put out 122 tons; in 1908 
2428 tons, and in 1910 had. increased 
to the astounding proportions of 14,- 
135 tons. Competition in this bust- 
ness is sharp, and the selling price at 
the crusher is exceedingly low. After 
paying freight on the material under 
Illinois conditions, it costs from $1 to 
$2.50 per ton, according to locality. 

Limestone can be quarried along 
the Mississippi and nearly all the 
streams of the southern 150 miles of 
Illinois. Luckily for the southern or 
acid soil portion of the state, it can 
be found in the hills and ridges of the 
eight or 10 southmost counties. It is 
also found in large quantities in the 
northern division of the state. 


lime is 
results 
where 
such as 


What Application of Lime Does 


‘The effects produced by the applica- 
tion of lime may be grouped under 
three distinct heads. One, the cor- 
rection of soil acidity; two, the floc- 
culation of the soil itself, and three, 
decomposition of the soil. 

Most of the lime now sed is for 
the correction of soil acidity, and to 
many farmers this reason for applica- 
tion seems the most profitable. Most 
plants, and especially legumes, will 
not thrive in a soil showing an acid 
reaction. The sour condition stunts 
and retards the growth of the nitro- 
gen-gathering bacteia, The process 
of nitrification also suffers great” loss 


from the abnormal condition, and 
through this diminshed nitrification 
there is a lessening of the amount of 
available plant food. 

Most clay soils are not porous 
enough to allow wafer to pass through 
them with sufficient ease. They there- 
fore wash easily-and badly or become 
water-soaked, plant food is “either 
carried away, or the plant roots are re- 
tarded in growth because of the water- 
soaked soil. This is where the floccu- 
lating effect of lime helps out. [It 
forms a flaky condition of the soil and 
causes it to easily. become in _ better 
condition of tilth. Intractable, gummy, 
heavy clay soils,. may be rendered 
flaky, granular a’ 1 easy of cultivation 
through the generous application of 
ground limestone for the above pur- 
pose. 

When Limestone fs Injurious 

One use for some kinds of lime ig 
to effect decomposition of the soil, 
The addition of Hime for this purpose 
is rarely ever used by careful or 
thoughtful farmers. It consists in a 
stimulating action to the soil, and eith- 
er burnt lime or calcium sulphate is 
chiefly used for this purpose. This 
practice is safe only on those soils 
containing an abundance of organic 
matter. In this stimuluating action, 
the organic matter of the soil is de- 
stroyed, or burnt up, this process be- 
ing accompanied by the liberation of 
phosphorus and nitrogen in «such 
abundance as to be more than the 
plants ean use. These are therefore 
carried out of the soil by some meth- 
od of depletion, This use of iime is 
seldom, if ever, advisable. 

A common, simple and inexpensive 
test for acid soil is by the use of lit- 
mus paper. A piece of moist soil is 
taken, broken *in two, and a piece of 
blue litmus paper pressed between the 
two halves and left for 20 minutes or 
half an hour. At -the end of this time 
the pieces are again zulled apart, the 
paper removed and allowed to dry. If 
the paper is red or nearer red than it 
was before placing in the soil, it is an 
indication of the presence of acid. 
This is also a sign that finely ground 
limestone will benefit such a soil, For 
5 cents, sufficient blue litmus paper 
can be secured, from your druggist, to 
make a thorough test fer acid on a 
quarter section. 


Starting Guions in Hotbeds 


J. M. SMITH, OKLAHOMA 





In growing onions by the trans- 
planting method the seed is sown in 
greenhouses, hotbeds, cold frames, 
or specially prepared beds at the rate 
of 3% or four pounds for each acre 
to be plantel. When the seedlings 
are grown under cover, they are 
given the necessary attention regard- 
ing watering and ventilation and kept 
growing quite rapidly until near the 
time for setting them in the open 
ground. As planting time approaches, 
the seedlings are hardened, or pre- 
pared for transplanting by necreased 
ventilation and exposure by withhold- 
ing water. When ready to transplant 
the seedlings should be somewhat 
smaller than a lead pencil and rather 
stocky. The plants are lifted from 
the seed bed and the roots and tops 
both trimmed somewhat. They are 
then packed neatly in shallow boxes 
for removal to the field where they 
are to be planted. 


How the Plants Are Handled 


Various methods are employed for 
handling the plants in setting. As 2 
rule, a line is used and the land 
marked to indicate the location of 
rows. Several methods are used for 
marking the distamce between plants 
in the rows; on: method is by means 
of a line with small lead or brass in- 
dicators at regular intervals; another 
method is by means of a board hav- 
ing notches or holes in which a point- 
ed dibble is thrust to form a hole in 
which to set the plant. A marking 
device much used by the Bermuda 
onion growers in Texas consists of a 
sectional roller with the sections the 
same distance apart as the distance 
between the rows and each section 
provided with conical pins to form 
the holes in -which thé plants are 


Spray Pump 

Douglas Pumps are built in a factory 
producing nothing but pumps since 

1832. We've been making spray 

pumps since their first appearance. 
Skilled workmen, good materials and long 


ex 


perience make every Douglas a the utmos 
and 





, possible value in bil 

Our “* Nutmeg”’ is a handy one-man outhit, 
has a 12-galion tank, a removable cover 
strainer. 


i 


anc 


Agitator has a very simple, yet effecti 


motion, Fifty-foot trees have been 


up-and-down 

sprayed with this outfit. 

100 pounds, 

White for our Catalog. 

spraying information. If desired, 
problems. We can advise you. « 


Good for a pressure of 


It's full of practical 
tell us your 


W. & B. DOUGLAS 


14 Broad St., Middletown, C 
Manufacturers of Pumps 


cag 


for 


every farm purpose—water supp|y,, 


deep well, etc. 
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Bigger. Fruit Profits 


Hers is a spray pump invented 


fruit growers. 


< Was our 


et to secure the best 


spray pump to use 


on our 


300 acre fruit farm that 


produced the 
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January 13, 1912 


| with the one most re- 
) liable remedy against 
the SAN JosE SCALE. 


Spray NOW with 
BOWKER’S 
LIME-SULPHUR 


Write for Book and Price List to Wi 
|| BOWKER INSECTICIDE Co. i | 
4 BOSTON, MASS. 


We ship also from 
. Baltimore, Md. and Cincinnati 














Once Grown ps erie Grown 


Maule’s Seeds 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
gressive gardeners as the best ever 
My new Seed Catalogue is a wonder. Con- 
tains everything in seeds, bulbs, small fruits 
and plants worth growing. 600 illustrations; 
1% pages. Any gardener sending his name ona 


postal card can have it for the asking. Send 
jor today. Address 

WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707-09-11 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 6 cents (stamps) mention this 








wer, I will enclose in the_catalogue 
packet of the above GIANT pansy. 
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FINE VEGETABLES ide 


Their qualities are proven every yeas 
4 our gardens. Beet, Corn, Let 
am tuce, Radisn, Melon, large pack- 

™ ets of superb sorts,prepsid. 





NEXT WEEK. 
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set. The objection to the sectional 
roller marker is that it is hard to 
draw in a straight line, and straight 
rows are essential to good cultivation. 

After marking the land,the plants 
are droppéd ahead of the planter, or 
they may be kept in the trays and 
simply removed as planted. The 
transplanting process consfsts mainly 
in pushing the root end of the seed- 
ling into the soil with one finger and 
then firming “the soil about the plant. 
This work is very laborious, and can 
only be performed economically by 
cheap labor. The cost of transplant- 
ing is about the same as that of 
planting sets. In transplanting, all 
inferior plants should be rejected, 
thus insuring a more perfect stand 
and development. 


> 





Manure Spreaders Are Popular 


H. E, TWEED, BROWN COUNTY, O 





Farmers in my section have agreed 
that the manure spreader is in every 
respect a practical implement and 
well worth the cost. They are con- 
vineced also that it pays for itself in a 
short time. Carefully handled and 
housed, this machine will last ah or- 
dinary lifetime. Ours has been used 
several years, and it has never re- 
quired any repair whatever. It is 
practically as good as when pur- 
chasel. We would not think of seli- 
ing it at our invoice price. Spreaders 
being rather massive require consid- 
erable shed room, and to economize 
on this feature we keep ours in a 
sheep shed where it is not in the way, 
takes but little room from the sheep 
sand they lie all around an’ un- 
der it—indeed, they like to have it 
about, 

Spreading manure by hand is slow, 
laborious and unsatisfactory. Less 
ground can be covered with a given 
amount-and the same canpot be ap- 
pied at all eveniy. A man who once 
has used the spreader never again has 
patience to tug and sweat at hand 
scattering. As far as practical, we 
hau! all manur, direct from stables to 
fields, where it is spread as thickly as 
the supply will permit. We have a 
medium size machine, and prefer this 
size on a farm,.ranging_from 100 to 
"0 acres. It was rigged for three 
horses, When we got it, but the hitch 


FIELD AND GARDEN 


was so clumsy that a tongue was soon 


_ substituted and two large horses used 


to _@o the work, 

No hauling is done except when the 
ground is solid, else the draft would 
be very great and the fields would be 
damaged. Before purchasing, it was 
a’ question to me as to whether the 
spreader would handle cornstalks and 
other coarse litter. I have found it 
will scatter almost anything, even to- 
bacco stalks and mixtures, that would 
sorely test the patience if scattered 
by hand, 

Last year we hauled from the barns 
some 40 or 50 tons of manure and 
applied on a wheat land. This was 
well rotted and pulverized and spread 











s0 perfectly that it was scarcely vis- | 
ible except from a short distance. 
Farming Pays First Year 
MATHIAS HAIN, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 
Wesley Whinery came to southern 
Delaware in August, 1910, and pur- 


chased a farm, getting possession Jan- 
uary 1 following. This man had to 
learn new methods of- farming, and 
get acquainted with the needs and 
management of a soil very different 


from that which he tilled in Ohio 
His equipment was ‘the ordinary tools 
and machinery found on a farm, to- 
gether with a good team of mules 
and a cheap horse. A crop of 200 
bushels of wheat was the first thing 
harvested. This was seeded by the 


former owWner. 
Mr Whinery 
and corn. 
toes were 


The crops grown b 
were tomatoe Ss, cowpeas 
The eight acres of toma- 
the talk of the communit 
till they were ripening, when a very 
heavy rain caused them to rot badly. 
This caused great loss, yet the crop 
netted $300. 

There were 20 acres of cowpeas for 
seed. Fifteen acres were planted with 


a corn drill, rows 4 feet apart. Five 
acres were seeded with a grain drill, 
There was little difference in the yield 


cultivated in the 
cover the land, 


of the peas where 
row or drilled to 
The broadcasted field required more 
seed, but the cultivated field more 
than made up this difference in labor. 

The 20 acres yielded 20 bushels ma- 
chine measure, . Figuring at an av- 
erage price for a period of years, the 
peas are worth $H® Mr Whinery 
will have 425 bushels of corn to sell 
after keeping plenty to carry him 
through until another crop is grown. 


Summary of Crops and Income 


WOR BONNE. ccse ives vevccgoeted $75.00 
Tomatoes, met, ...-.se-eseeeeee $300,00 
COWPOOE, ~ METS sec ccc ses cteceses $440.00 
Corn, 425 bushels at 50 cents ..$212.50 
| Re ee Ee oe ‘3 . $1,027.50 
Mr Whinery did the “work of grow- 





ing these crops with the aid of his 
wife and two boys, aged nine and 11 
years, respectively. This is 20% in- 
come on the investment. 

Fertilizer Tests in Texas—<At 141 


points in S2 counties in Texas co- 
operative fertilizing experiments are 
being carried on to determine just 
what plant food is needed. These are 
under the direction of the agricultural 
college and the matter will be very 
thoroughly tested this season. Some 
parts of the state need fertilizers and 
respond very rapidly. Other sections 
are sg rich that the application of 
plant food might be only a waste. It 
is to determine the best 
applying the ‘fertilizers and 
that these experiments have 
dertaken. Two counties have 
as six co-operative tests each, 
five, one has four, six 
three, 26 have two and 
experiment. 


been un- 
as high 
one has 

counties ha 
~O) have one 
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Everyday Cukes Are Early Welcomed from Garden 


Cucumbers are sensitive to frost, but an early start can be secured 
by placing four to six seeds on an inverted sod im the greenhouse or by 


using berry boxes, cans, etc. 


Started in she house they can be taken to 


the field after danger of frost is past and. readily are ae soil and 


all. 
the desired nourishment. 


ted manure (a couple shovelfuls under each hill} will provide 
Or commercial fertilizer may be used, 





method of | 
nranures | 















* _ If the Empire Drill would not 

do all we claim for it~if it was 
+ not made right—if it did not have 
the choicest materials used in its 
construction—if it was not made 
by Grain Drill experts—we could 
not sell it under the strong war- 
ranty that is placed upon it. « No 
matter what seeds you want to, 
} sow—Alfalfa to Largest Beans! 
L and Peas—you can put them in’ 
, the ground at an even depth and 
~ sow the same amount in every 
, furrow. If you want to sow com- 
~ mercial fertilizers you can get a 
} combined grain and fertilizer drill 
./ that will do the work right. Send 
7 for the Empire Drill Catalogue. 
~ Read it, and then go to your local 
, dealer and insist cn. seeing the_ 
! Empire Drill. 

















Our No. 190 Horizontal Barrel 
acew, ory built on skids, is 
ready for work in orchard, gardea or 
Lm ou/side—all parts easy to get at. Ne 
time; no unpleasant work with the 
| Neede in the sdlution trying to fix valves of 
@. No euepsen. Heavy pressure. 
oughly serviceable and satisfactory, 
Four row attachment. 
You must see this sprayer to know its 
value. Ask your dealer to show 
it. Wreite us for special book- 


Complete line of 
i. ompilee hne a Tak 
,\ 76 years’ experience. 
B M’f’¢ Co., 
Bor 132-HGreslech, NJ. “5 













FRUIT TREES 


We do not ask for your orders 
simply because we are one of the 
oldest nursery firms the business 
or because we are the largest ia this 
section of the country. But we do ask 
your business on the merits of our trees 
and plants—the best and most reliable that 
money can buy. Our long experience and 
success is your guerantee that oar pro- 
duct and prices are right. 

Send a postal today for our 
Booklet. It boils down for — benefit 
what we have learned during thirty years’ 
experience in growing fruit. 
BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Boz 10 Yalesville, Conn, 


ain 

















Standard Spray Pump 
























or knapsack. Sprays 
the tallest fruit tree 
- from the ground. Does 
the work in half: the 
time. Sprays whitewash 
and cattle “dip.” Made 
of brass and warranted 
for five years. 













Write fors | offer 
or send Ex, - 
ade pr 


epaid. 
palonnen if mot faulty 
satisfted. 
STANDARD STAMPING CO. 
931 Main S., Marysville, 0, 








se I will give a lot of new 
m= sorts free with every ators [ 
fill.. Buy and test. 

. K.—money be er 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send youre 
and ” addresses. 


ILinois 
—~ “Pry » Litte Adv in A A” 





















In point of attendance, exhibitions 
of fruit and growers’ requisites, ban- 
quet, new features, generai enthusi- 
asm and good .fellowship, the Ilth 
annual meeting of the New York 
state. fruit growers’ association, held 
last week in Rochester, overlapped 
each and all of its predecessors. The 
record-breaking attendance was due 
to the reputation the association has 
gained for “inaking “good” and. the 
anticipated feast of good things in- 
tellectual and gustatory. Everyone 
was satisfied. Naturally, the officers 
and the comnnitteés ‘were given a 
hearty vote of. thanks. for their ef- 
forts. 

Resolutions were passed lamenting 
the pasSing of Albert Wood, who for 
many years was prominent in the as- 
sociation; urging the erection of an 
adequate horticultural building at 
the state fair; thanking the state col- 
lege and the experiment station for 
splendid educational exhibits; com- 
mending Gov Dix’s action in retain- 
ing Prof R. A. Pearson as commis- 
sioner of agricuiture; favoring the 
passage of, a quarantine act to pro- 
tect fruit interests against the intro- 
duction of plant pests, also the pub- 
lication of analyses of insecticides 
made by the state experiment station 
in such way as the commissioner of 
agriculture may deem wise; thank- 
ing. Rochester for its growing interest 
in Western New York fruit matters. 
A special committee consisting of H. 
W. Collingwood, L. L. Morell, J. R. 
Cornell, W. Wadsworth and Sec Gil- 
_lett was appointed to draft a bill te 
govern the management of the com- 
mission business of the state. 

The officers elected for the current 
year are: President, Clark Allis of 
Medina, re-elected; first vice-presi- 
dent, A..C. King of. Trumansburg: 
second vice, Luther Collamer of Hil- 
ton; third, G. W. Miller of Byron; 
fourth, George S. Clarke of Milton; 
secretary-treasurer, E. (C, Gillett of 
Penn Yan, re-elected. 

Fruit Students’ Speaking Contest 

The strikingly novel feature of the 
program was the speaking contest by 
five students of pomology from the 
state college of agriculture at Ithaca. 
This is the first contest of its kind in 
the east. The speakers had been se- 
lected by preliminary contests from 
about 30 students, Prizes of $35 and 
$15 were offered by the society, and 
after. the winners were announced 
Charlies H. Baker gave the unsuc- 
cessful contestants $10 each. In an- 
nouncing thefawards Dr W. H. Jordan 
said decision was so close the judges 
were tempted to draw lots as to the 
winner, but that finally H. B. Knapp 
of Port Byron was awarded first and 
Fr. &. Rogers of Canandaigua sec- 
ond. The other three men were W. 
H, Hook of Waterville, E. C. Auch- 
ter of Seuth Greece and BE, A. Brown 
of Bimira. Their subjects were all 
of a kerticultural nature, About 150 
students from the college, guests of 
the society at the sessions, gave rous- 
ing cheers for the winners. 

Third Annual Banqnet 

At the third annual banquet 860 
spent a highly enjoyable evening. Dr 
Jordan as toastmasier discussed brief- 
ly the dangers of federal legislation 
eoncerning educational and investiga- 
tional matters. Some of the bills be- 
fore congress appear to have an ex- 
tremely national tendency, thus plac- 
ing toe much authority in the hands 
of the central government, because 
not adjustable to local conditions in 
various states. If such “bills become 
laws they will, he declared, seriously 
handicap progress in education and 
research, Other speakers at the ban- 
quet were Hon Charies E. Ogden, 
mayor of Rochester; Senator H. M. 
Duniap 6f Illinois, Mrs Dunlap, Rev 
TY. M. Morrison, C. K. Scoon, Com- 
missioner R. A. Pearson of New York 
and Prof M. A. Blake of New Jersey. 

The Exhibitions 

The most conspicuous display in the 
whole exhibition was the collection of 
fruit shown by the state experiment 
station, This consisted of 200 single 
layer boxes and 60 pluces of fruit, al- 
most apples. The boxes were 
packed im the three leading commer- 
cial styles and made by far the most 
imposing display the station has ever 
put up or that has ever been made 
atany winter fruit show in Rochester. 
In the competitive classes entries 
were more numerous than ever be- 
fore, and upon the whole quality was 
better. No less than 83 entries were 
made in the commercial classes, 
aidan 60 or a entries of boxed fruit 
“not placed in competition. Some of 
these entries were for five and three 


. Never has a better or a more repre- 
imple- 





BUSINESS FORESIGHT 


© NEW YORK FRUIT MEN MEET 


Record Attendance--Splendid Sessions—Delightful Banquet=Excel- 
~ |ent Speaking Contest—Magnificent Exhibition—Numer- 
ous Prizes—-Interesting Reports of Officers 


the numerous awards the following 
first prizes are conspicuous: Best five 
noxes, BL. S. Hayden of Wyoming; box 
of Baldwin, Dr F. H. Lattin of Al- 
bion;.of Spy, Greening, King, Rome, 
Spitzenberg, aso best display, all ‘to 
Salisbury Bros of Phelps; box of 
Wagener, T. W. Clark & Son 6f Wyo- 
ming. ‘For the best three boxes, W. 
S. Teator of Upper Red Hook won 
the B. G. Pratt siiver cup. He won 
it last year so it is now 

Co-Operation Rumpant 

Unexpected interest and - insistent 
discussion broke out several times 
concerning co-operation, first, follow- 
ing L. S. Tenny'’s paper on this sub- 
ject; second, during’ a question box 
period; and third, following the an- 
nouncement by Commissioner Pear- 
son concerning the meeting next week 
of the New. York state agricultural 
society at Albany. 

So much did. this discussion en- 
croach upon the time of the regu’ar 
program that a special round-table 
session was called and about 100 men 
attended, At this session it was de- 
cided to Gall another session at sOme 
convenient time, présumably during 
the meeting of tae Western New York 
horticultural society to be held in 
Rochester, January 24-26. After free 
discussion of the subject! upon ‘the 
floor Pres Allis called upon M. G. 
Kains, associate editor of American 
Agriculturist, to tell of co-operative 
successes. Mr Kains told of two as- 
sociations in. Kentucky, three in Vir- 
@inia, one in Delaware, two in New 
Jersey and three on Long Island, 
These associations have been operat- 
ing for two to 12 years and have all 
been successful. Full accounts of 
their achievements have appeared in 
American Agriculturist. 

President Allis’ Address 
_In his presidential address Clark 
Allis of Medina sketched the history 
of the society from its inception in 
February, 1901, with about 100 mem- 
bers to the nearly 1200 now. He took 
up the cudgels for cold storage which 
h2 declared is not responsible for 
high prices, “but is an equalizer of 
prices.”’ The ammonia and the car- 
bonic acid systems of cold storage he 
faid are too costly 


there is a supply of natural ice, since 
it can be operated without high-priced 
engineers, but with only ordinary 
farr help. Next spring he will build 
such a storag. on his own farm. 
On matters political he spoke as 
follows: 

“TIT now come to the 
tion we have and the 
should be avoided if possible in meet- 
ings of this kind, but after the be- 
trayal of farmers and*fruit growers of 
this and other northern states, it is up 
to us to let the president and other 
standpatters understand the time is 
past when the farmers can be- bought 
and so'd like sheep. First, is the ab- 
solute control express companies have 
ever both parties and the United 
States, postal department. Second, 
the injustice of Pres Taft in his whirl- 
wind trips to force the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff through, the scandalous use of 
power in the,Ballinger-Pinchet con- 
troversy, the veto of the free list, the 
retaining of that dead and decayed of- 
ficial, Sec James Wilson as head of 
the United States agricultural depart- 
ment, unfair methods in forcing the 
reciprocity treaty on us without even 
an excuse for so doing. Wool is the 
next thing to be attacked and“ will 
probably be made free, while manu- 
factured woolens with an average of 
about 100% duty will have but a slight 
cut.”” 


hardest ques- 
question that 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 

In his annual report Sec E. C. Gil- 
lett of Penn Yan said that in 1908 the 
society had 382 members, in 1909 it 
had 689, in 1910 there were 810, and 
in 1911 up to the summer meeting 
1183, or 373 more than the year pre- 
vious. He emphasized the fact that 
the closed meeting at Poughkeepsie 
last winter was the first that had more 
than paid expenses, None but mem- 
bers in good standing were admitted 
to the hall. Instead of the predicted 
smaller-attendance there was a larger 
crowd. The banquet held there was 
a pronounced success with 196 guests. 
The summer meeting at Hilton, he 
deciared, was the best managed and 
largest attended of any meeting the 
society has ever held. Members were 
made to feel that they owned Hilton 
The society succeeded in winning first 

‘ [To Page 55.] 


his property. | 


for farm use, but | 
the calcium chloride is feasible where 
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benefits by using a poor fertilizer. 
labor is necessary to get the land ready, 


The Man Behind the Plow 
Wants a Good Fertilizer 


For the land’s sake 
give him BOWKER’S 


Don’t afterward lose its 
Since good hard 
it would be 
pity to have the crop fail to yield its best at harvest 


Plowing is hard work. 


time through any lack of fertility. 


Forty years of experience, prompt service, the 


best materials, the best facilities are behind every 


bag of Bowker’s Fertilizer. 


We have a brand to fit 


every crop and every pocket book. 


We want agents wherever we are not now represented. 


Write today for our prices and terms; this may mean a good 
business for you if you act at once. 


WwW 


Write anyhow for our illustrated catalogue and calendar. 
e want you to know Bowker's before you buy your spring 


fertilizer. 


Address, Department B 
BOWKER s'trinity Pisce, New York 


\ Original and largest manufacturers of special fertilizers. y) 





to stiit each of these different 
inds of animals. em farmer knows the = > 
“Cure-Everything” stock of pyaar nen Pog a 
their digestive 


for horses, catte, hogs and poul hey, Soe e 
e 
Blood Tonics 


organs are entirely 


Fairfield’s 


are of four different kindsone puts horses in splendid shape and makes all the food Ee 
give them count; another is a wonderful milk producer for cows; another helps the 
to lay more eggs; another is for fattening Aogs. 


All sold under guarantee. Ask your dealer. 
Wete today for Free Stock Book and Free Poultry Book. The two are 
rth $1.50. Wesend them fre if you send your name and 
eooaN and mention this paper and the name of your dealer, 
Fairfield Manufacturing Company 
501 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dealers, Write. Splendid proposition, Live demand, 








on Alfalfa.” 


Address, 





Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog 


for 1912, 
are HEADQUARTERS for SEED POTATOES, having warehouse capacity for 75,000 Sestde 


the leading strictly farm seed oook of the year, is now ready for distribution. 


and our storage is well filled with the choicest of stock. 
Oats of heavy weight as usual, Barley time-tried and true, the best variety for eastern culture, 
all thoroughly recleaned, and as we are Seed growers, we ship direct from “our 1600-acre seed 
farms to yours” 
Stock only the celebrated D. B, brand of Alfalfa, Clover and Timothy seed, purchased on an 
absolute guarantee of 99.50% pure or better, the highest grade seed obtainable in America. 
Our Catalog will be mailed to alt of our regular customers who have bought seeds of us 
during the last three years, and to any one else for the asking. 
absolutely FREE, two mighty interesting books, entitled, “Dibble on the Potato” and “Dibble 


Seed corn of unexcelled quality, 


at the lowest prices consistent with highest possible quality. Also we carry in 


With each Catalog, we mail 


just say, “Send the Books,” sign your name and address and we will do the rest. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, Box A, Honeoye Falls, N.Y. 











Plant Potatoes 
You can make large profits from growing pota- 
toes. They thrive im practically every state int 
Union, and, since they are used. universal 4 
food, the average market price in the 
quickly increasing population is bour 
Any intelligent farmer can grow 
good profit. The old time drudg 
Modern implements for plantigh 


MAKE MORE MONEY 


Grow more potatoes per acre by having a 
perfect stand. In other words, use a planter 
you > depend upon—one that will.drop « 
seed piece absolutely every time. Bt apelees a dite: - 
ence nt i to 57 sated peracre, With an lroa 
Planter you can secure a 100 per cent. stand. 
Isn‘t there the planter awe want? I¢ 


spraying, digging, etc. have made 


handle. 


They have also given 


We wish to lay especial emph: 

portance of the planter to securing staWa 

sequently a big crop. Also, spraying, as it — 
both quality and yield. Farmers! get busy on the 


ones growing. 





Great Crop Results 
Se oe a oF aca 


capaci 
stock yar 








800 GALLONS 


oR of “Scalecide” which makes 800 


gals. of Lime-Sulfuar rage 2d 100 
—— that “Scalecide” 


rd. “Scalecide 
Dep - nO" an b 


1500 GALLONS? : 


f Bay grater 


A few years ago the N. Y. Experiment Station started out tc prove that 
found that in orchard work 9 gals. of “Scalecide” went as far.as 17 LM gals. of 
ls. of spray at the will 


er funldal 


a ert as Pree-Saver. 


R. Station 
Be heh rotons goin ot Sea he niilivenn, a 8 Church 
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Plant Pest Regulation 


The effort to secure national legis- 
lation to keep out new and danger- 
ous insect pests or plant diseases 

which may be brought in with im- 
ported nursery stock has been actively 
favored by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture. The de- 
partment in the past has promoted 
and secured legislation enabling it to 


exclude from the country diseased 
animals or to quarantine and stamp 
out animal diseases whenever such 


have appeared, 


According to circular 37 of the de- 


partment a properly enforced quar- 
antine and inspection law in the past 
would have -excluded many, if not 
most, of the foreign insect enemies 
and plant diseases, In spite of the 
many pests which have already gained 
foothold, and the control of which 
will be a permanent annual charge 


remain many 
plant diseases 
harm which, 


on production, there 
other insect pests and 
with equal capacity for 


fortunately, have not yet come in. 
It is to protect from these new dan- 
gers that legislation is now sought, 


not with the intention of prohibiting 
the trade in imported stock, but to 
throw such safeguards around it as 
will most protect both the importers 
and the subsequent purchasers of 
such stock, 

The insect pests and plant diseases 
that have come in are probably here 
for all time, but certainly no reason- 
able objection can be made to the 
effort to safeguard the future. The 
conscientious importer will be bene- 


filed, and the home producers, the 
dealers, and all the great fruit and 
forest interests will be protected by 
suitable . inspection and quarantine 


legislation. 

In the measure now before congress, 
inspection of imported nursery stock 
is left to the various states instead of 
being undertaken by the federal gov- 
ernment. A complete system of no- 
tification is provided for, however, 
both through the requirement of a 
permit and by subsequent advices to 


be given by the customs offices, the 
broker or first receiver of the stock, 
and the common carrier transport- 
ing it. 


The first clause of the bill may be 
condensed as follows: It shall be un- 
lawful for any person, firm, or cor- 
poration to import or offer for entry 
into the United States from any for- 
eign country any nursery stock un- 
less the shipment be accompanied by 
a permit issued by the secretary of 
agriculture. This ruling will not ap- 
ply to plants or plant products in- 
tended solely for and adarted to use 
as food, but to nursery srock or 
other plants or plant products for 
propagation, Nursery stock may be 
imported for experimental or scien- 
tific purposes, without the certificate 
upon such conditions as the secretary 
of agriculture may prescribe. Nur- 


Filling the Spraying Tank 


In this: spraying rig one tank is 


high pressure, often 


used in spraying. 


hilly The apparatus hais 


‘eb 200 pounds to the square inch, while the other tank 
In eing filled from large mixing tanks on the upper floor of the shed. 
the shed are a gasoline engine and various large tanks for solutions 


aS well as level land by J. W. Stewart of Berkele county, “‘W Va. 
Stewart empioys about half-a dozen in his vaNous ‘orchard rds, 


sery stock imported from countries 
where no official system of inspection 
is maintained, may also be admitted 
upon such conditions as the secretary 
may prescribe, 

One clause in the bill makes pro- 
vision for quarantining foreign dis- 
tricts or particular plant products in 
foreign districts to exclude diseases 
or insect enemies which cannot other- 
wise be kept out. This provision has 
been objected to by importing nurs- 
erymen, and especially by importers 
who ‘have invested in foreign nursery 
enterprises in France. It is not the 
intention to apply this section except 


in, the case of -diseases or other 
dangers which cannot be kept out 
by inspection or disinfection. An- 


other clause provides for quarantin- 
ing districts within the United States 
where new diseases or insect enemies 
have gained a foothold until such 
districts thave been freed from such 
disease or insects. 


Plums Fail to “Pedigree” 


J. W. KERR, CAROLINE COUNTY, 





MD 





In a small lot of Wildgoose~ plum 
trees, planted in the early ‘70's, on 
soil that for some years previous had 
been used for a family garden, there 
was one tree the fruit of which was 
as large as guinea eggs, perfect in 
appearance and superior in quality. 
This tree yielded good crops, but 
never enormous ones. The fruit sold 
for better prices in the local market, 
a fact that had its influence in con- 
verting me to a trial of “improve- 
ment by selection,” the deftly woven 
theories concerning Which had sey- 
eral times come under my notice, but 
never any of the realities of practi- 
cal experience. Accordingly, enough 
of the most vigorous, upright scions 
from this tree were used to propagate 
a small batch of trees, 90 of which 
were set in a plat by themselves for 
fruiting. 

At the same time 56 trees, propagat- 
ed from trees producing fruit of nor- 
mal average, were planted, alternat- 
ing with apple trees, at another place. 
It happened that these, on account of 








the apple trees, received somewhat 
big ends down. When we got in all | 
better culture than the others. When 
they all came into bearing, the fruit 
was all of normal size. The trees 
among the apple were annually re- | 
ceiving a little better culture than 
the others, and as they increased in 
age and size, produced fruit notice- 
ably lerger. 

From the first tree particularized 
above, 200 more were propagated and 
out, together with several other va- 
rieties, where they received general] or- 
chard treatment. The fruit of these, 
without an exception, was normal 
Wildgoose plums, “only this and noth- 

{To Page 59.] 
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Clear Your Land 


Not'Stumps 


VEN if you never had to pay a cent 
taxes on stump land you would still 


d were free from stumps. 


and but at least, 
profits? Figure out how mu 
rofitthe Hercules All Stee 


actual cas 


tract stump pulling 


@ locomotive. Let me show 
stumps a day with the Hercu 


will replace ag So how a a b 
the machin 


My Free Book and 


on ——_ soil. 


me personally. B. A. FULLER, Presid 


223 Seventeenth Street, 


ry the 
erosene FE 
pty ap ge 


teen days. Give he hardest 

think SL 4 ‘Compare it with any otner engine. e the Columbis a. t 
re power at less cost, send it back quick. No conditions. 

Siting to let you De the judge and jury. 
far the cheapest fuel today. 
While kerosene remains the same, and in the 
juces more powW ef Per gallon than gasoline. 
You use a Columbia, because it is the nent engine. It is the one really simple 
k engine. It never bucks when you need it most. Itis 


rite for Particulars of Our Big Special Offer 
Seana to double our output for next year. We can do it easily. It te 
just a matter of getting engine users to test the Columbia for themselves. 
& great spec 
Engines. This offer is liable to be withdrawn at any time, so write nt for 
full particulars, for it is a money saver you Would hate to milss. Free Beek 
Ro. 24 full of engine facts you need to know, sent free. 


24Fuller St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


and ect kerosene 
alWays on wee 


= So we are maki 


Sizes 2 to 16 H.P. 
Columbia Engine Co., 


Raise Crops 










be losing big money on profits that you 
do not get on crops that you coudd raise if the 


Do you realize that on a forty-acre field 
ae not only lose half the realty value of the 
$750.00 per year in crop 





Triple Power 

tump Puller will make for you the very first 
year and every year later when, after your 
Own stump land is cleared, youcan do con- 
pulling for your neighbors or rent the machine at a nice profit. 


Hereules Stump Puller 


All-Steel—Triple Power—30 Days Free Trial 
-—3 Year Guarantee—Special Price Offer 


Let me tell you about this new plan upon which lam going to sell 6000 machines quickly. 
tell you the facts about the Hercules. Letme tell you about its all steel features which mean bot lighter 
Weight, 400% greater strength and the ability to stand the strain of pulling any stump, green tree or 
hedge row, no matter how big. Let me tell you about this triple powerfeature, which means the pull of 

ou letters and photographs to prove thatyou can easily p acre of 
es at less cost than by any other known method of clearing your field. 








Let me tell you about my breaks free trial offer and my three y 

sany time within three years, whether it se your fault or the fault of 
k, about the double ratchets which insure the safe team— 
the careful censhanting ent Soutivr that means such light draft. 


I'l! tell you abont the single, double and triple power feature of the Hercules—its stump or self-am 
choring feature—its low down construction and many other advantages. 
Poor me—I want zc togetin on this saving. Just a postal will do. 


Hercules Manufacturing Company 
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ear guarantee which means that 2 


ty of you and th 
Will you write me now for 


Special Price. Offer? 


I'll tell you the best crope te 
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Centerville, lowe 
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they gain much 


ing his specialty profitable. 


After a brief introduction, which points out how and why farmers 
should enjoy the goodly fruits of the earth, there is a simple, concise, and 
adequate discussion of soils and their care, 
w.ter and its control, and the function of cultivation. 


Then follows a discussion of fruit plantations and their care, the vari- 
ous orchard fruits in the temperate North America and the small fruits of 
The vegetable garden is treated generally and then the various 
After a gene ral chapter on spraying, 
the volume closes with a chapter on ornamentals for the home grounds, 


this region. 
vegetables arestaken up individually. 


gardens, the house and the greenhouse. 


Handsomely Bound in Clo 


5x 74 inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in the text 
It is given with a subscription—not sold—and this 
It surpasses anything that has ever been put out in 


and with half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. 
edition was prepared especially for our’subscribers. 
connection with a subscription 


Given Upon Request 


no other book or premium can be had exce 


Serre hie ee 


sent at our risk. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, ~- - - 





culture Pay !:*. 


By M. 


HE editor has drawn freely upon the actual 
experiences of actual farmers and farmers’ 
wives so the readers may feel that the cases 

presented are largely similar to their own. 


While this book is not to expound methods of 
mere money-making, the specialist may glean many useful hints for mak- 


Offer, and is @ credit to any library. 
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ey ay py ae et te 


upon anal years’ sub- 
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inspiration and encouragement. 












fertilizers and fertilizing, 












This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 
bound in green vellum cloth, library style, 








The regular edition sells for $1,50, 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


No-Rim-Cut Tires : 


Siicdiena Agrieulturist 
Anxious Over Oleo Legislatio,, 


The National dairy union ig c!..; 
ly watching congress, and the m.,... 
ment under way to radically chan: 
the laws relating to the manufac: ;; ; 
and sale of oleo. The new secre: 
of the union, George M. Whitaker 


(10% Oversize) 








) 
Washington, advises us that the dai-. . 
interests of the country stand ’ 
e 
on the principle of the editorial : 
1911 Sales —409,000 Tires sition taken by this journal, , 
: : “oleo shall sell for exactly wha ! 
Please stop and consider— you men This year, 127 leading motor car eRe nn ee ; 
fi oO product. appears at 
who use tires. makers have contracted for Good- subcommittee on oleo legisl.tion fr . 
; oe as ‘ the house committee on agricult “ 
Note how motorists are coming to year tires. stands three in favor of letting d» ' 
. . ° hi 7 D 
this patented type. That’s the result of experience. ba d oie: Hass wy SE ony ag : 
. = aair 

Last year’s output would com- Men have proved that these tires men. It is not yet possible to k: 
| ‘> 102 t tire bills int : what the full committee will ac 2 
pletely equip ,000 cars. cut tire Di in two. to in submitting proposed legislati..; - 
n 


Pin. ° > . but hearings are promised the d 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires have Men want oversize tires—men want interests before the matter is 


come to outsell every other tire in tires that can’t rim-cut—when they _ | eldea. . h 














a +s In dairy circles considerable f 
existence. 1 cost no extra price. is shown the proposition to sell ’ 
° e ‘ in small original packages only, 
Yet the sale is only beginning. In So, as fast as men learn the facts, bearing a revenue stamp. Should |-:. 
“Bee Be er . islation so. shape, there wouid 
* , 
two years the demand has multiplied they insist on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut seer ebipanaiier evar tke stat of +t 0 
six times over. tires. Packages and the rate of the x i} 
The Burleson bill of a year ago ; 
~ it as low as a fifth of a cent a pound ~ 
Tire Bills C t ° T But the butter interests will not ag: 
: u In wo to such a low figure, and want at - 
least 2 cents. A strong fight wil! 4-- . 
- . ‘er i o ye 
These are the facts weask you oversize, measured by cubic ca- thousands of users insist on these —. eee > me ane of a -n 
. be “The oleo people are willing 
to consider. pacity, is much over 10 per cent. patented tires? agree to a small print which si fa 
The old-type tire—the hooked A recent comparison with five have a revenue stamp,” writes - 
base tire—rim-cuts when partly other makes showed it 16.7 per The Final Tire Whitaker of the National dairy, un = 
defiated. cent. “but they want the right fo put p 
j : * oleo of any shade of yellow in th 
Such a tire, if punctured, may These two. features together— We have spent 13 years in prints. This would protect the ; > 
be wreckedin’a moment—ruined No-Rim-Cut and oversize—under making automobile tires. chaser for family consumption, a - 
ond repair. average conditions cut tire bills would be impossible to sell him 4 
bey nee pa ceuin After 13 years of constant im- without a distinguishing mark on - 
Statistics show that 23 per cent “ provement, we have brought wrapper which would tell the nattire ~ 
of ail ruined clincher tires have . these tires close to perfection. of the contents of the package. But = 
been rim-cut. No Extra Price It will never be possible, in Chis arrangement: would furnish et 
No-Ri c 4 ine adhtinatbed te tanbed & Oa protection to patrons of boarding Or 
o-Rim-Cut tires save that No-Rim-Cut tires used to cost ° , tter houses, hotels and restaurants, Fur- 
wreck and that worry. They ue-ffth more than other stand- “** thermore, if the dairy people ass«nt “a0 
make rim-cutting entirely impos- : OE to this plan they by implication 
atbie ard tires. Now they cost no These pertect tires—made so mit the legitimacy of coloring ot! 
4 extra price, they can’t rim-cut, made over- Yellow to imitate butter; to be a ; 
P : . ae alia zi 
Then No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 So these features are free. The ‘%ze—are the tires which we counterfeit. TI am inclined to believe ha 
sda ena epee utaer 36 offer you. from the information that comes to “ 
P . saving ear, me.that the butter interest will on 
That means more air—more Do you wonder that tens of Consider these facts and judge concede to the oleo people the right me 
carrying capac- for yourself if it to use yellow color indiscriminate 2 
ity. It avoids pays men to in- ae up 
sist on them. tol 
as The Cold Storage Bird—tThis is his 


heartily supported by the department the 
of agriculture, within reasonable limi- ho 
tations as to time. Dr H. W. Wiiey, pli 
chief of bureau of chemistry, appeared sul 
some time ago before a senate com- wit 
mittee and in his testimony said: ‘We ma 
make our examinations of poultry is in 
cold storage every three months. Re- he! 
sults in brief are as follows: At the bes 
end of the first three months the pre 
jury’s verdict in regard to the taste the 
of the articles was unsatisfactory 43 mi 
being able to discriminate between the to 
cold storage bird and the freshly 
killed bird. About as many preferred . 


Our new Tire 
Book is ready. 
It is filled with 
facts which mo- 
tor car owners 
should know. 
Ask us to mail 


it to you. 


the blow - outs , - x 
due tooverload —— ; OOD 
ing. = a be : 
Under aver- : : s “ees 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


age conditions, 
With or Without 


10 per cent over- 
size adds 25 per 
cent to the tire 
mileage. 

Our average 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
























































We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessozies and Repair Outfits > agate: a nie Reeling + sea = 
ber of determinations of this kind on to- 
this as well as other subjects, we came fer 
to the conclusion that there was no sor 
perceptible deterioration of flavor is see 

the space of three months. In the ex] 
secondperiod, that of six months, pec 
ratt- ort there was a very preponderating testl- not 
mony in favor of the freshly killed all 
Fourth Successful Year bird, but there were still ro us = a 
. + stances where a juryman would selec 
Backed by 39 Years’ Manufacturing Experience a six months’ bird as being in favor 
pmranteet fee ont via Penton! gta hacer es Unit to the fresh bird. But there was ane 
; ; " - ume 
able Rims, 36x4 inch Tires, | nside Control Levers. Electric Side yo a age coy Ee ai Seorabis 
and Tail Lamps. List price Model “H,”’ $2,000, fully equipped, from this fact thi.t a cons 
ate: cased erento Oo sone oe toeh naa it soe Pe sence he the cod 
i i oat the end o months. e en 
lies Gace tak nour dea anes Wie sins meoke stall tas ol cas of wine Theat & Wen & rare thing for 
praaee mee sasaane. @ man on the jury to make any mis- 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. take in regard te which was the bird 
Elkhart, Indiana stored and which was not.” 
The Potash Controversy betwee! 
United States and Germany seem 
have been settled. It looks as th 
Soil Physics Laboratory Guide the Americans had been “licked. 
: By supply ‘of ar eye eee ; a, 
EVENSON SCHA come forward in probably iarger «-- 
4 ; rae Pips hig a 5 ft. n the tity than ever, but the expected 
i cot duction in prices is hardly 
This tool makes money for the owner every looked for, all of which will-stim«! 
| : "ne the conservation of ashes anc - 
a8 __ Write today for free booklet domestic by-products rich in Pp 
: cute besuanes Gur comatite It will also encourage the hunt 
; line of tools for every crop. great natural deposits of o- in 
4 Cutaway Harrow Co. the United States. It is a * A 
a 851 Main St. that seaweed is rich in potash. » ty 
j HIGGANUM, - CONN. cost of obtaining potash from th 
source is well nig? . prohibitive. he 
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City Man Fails as Farmer the v ity job was spent here. After 

Y . z two years of experiment, the live 

MATHIAS HAHN, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL stock and farm equipment were sold 
at public auetion by those to whem 

The Delaware farm we purchased he became involved in his farming 


ontains 169 acres, 90 in fields, which ‘adventure. A great deal of work had 


are level and without stone, balance )peen done here, yet this man was too 
oung timber of oak, pine, cedar, rich ta be a farmer and toc poor to 
maple, holly, ete, It is situated three pe an agriculturist. So his idea of 


miles from Greenwood, where two jmitating the management of a large 
railways have stations. One of these manufacturing plant in farming 
roads cuts off about two acres of my failed. 

peach orchard, The farm does not On some of our Delaware farms 
lie four-square or rectangular, but there are fine opportunities for men 





according to the surveyor’s descrip- who are tired of city life. If these 
tion on the deed, forms a geometri- men will use the same judgment they 
al figure the shape of which is un- did in their work in the: City, they 
jike any given in the books. These will surely succeed. In the case just 
many-sided, odd-shaped farms are described the fault was that of the 
ery common. here, man entirely, 

The improvements on this farm are 2 

ood,~ comfortable frame house of ° ° 
Zs ont rooms, surrounded by stately Common Sense in Feeding 
maples’ and catalpas as shade, two H, L., WISCONSIN 
barns, crib, tool and wagon house, aA Bonn 
fine poultry house, woodshed, smoke- At the opening of the .winter feed- 


house, and COM reds. of hog-tight fence ing season isn’t it. well to inquire 


set mostly On red cedar posts, and -what feeding really is, as‘it‘is applied 
nice apple orchard of standard va-. to live stock? Suppose a; man had. 50 
rieties. Along the roadsides -west- head of cattle, a mixture of old and 
ward from the dwelling are two rows young, milch-cows, heifers, steers and 
of Kieffer pear trees that bore heav- Calves. How should_a good feeder 
ly this season. act?. To an old man like myself, a 
This farm had been purchased a milch cow -is a delicate machine for 
few years ago by a man from New manufacturing milk, while the steer 
York city, who was auditor of a large is a much more rugged machine for 
manufacturing plant employing 3000 changing coarse feeds into beef. In 
men. He had a salary of $2500 a spite of this, every day I see these 
year, and with well-worked-out plans two classes of animals fed in: exact- 
gathered ffom the theory sde of ly the same way. [Isn’t it good, com- 
farming, he meant to conduct.farm Mon sense to. suppose that a cow that 
operations on the same basis that is producing milk should receive the 
the mill owners used in running their greater attention, should have more 
plant in the city. comfortable quarters, should be given 
An ideal stock farm was to be the better feeds? Of course it is. You 
enter of all. The Berkshire hog was Know. that just as well as I do. 
shosen as the basis of his live stock There are so many things said 
growing. Th’s accounts for’ the about feeding that I take a great deal 
seven fields so. well enced, and of pleasure’in presenting some of the 
which are so valuable to me now. conclusions formed by a class in ag- 
The best Berkshire stock obtainable riculture which I had the pleasure 
was bought to head the herd of swine of attending not long ago. These 


which was to make this farm famous. May be summed up as follows: 


Other things being equal, he thought, Animals have an individuality 
and rightly, too, that one can grow which must be considered by the 
into swine more rapidl than any-feeder. The power to convert food 
other stock. into flesh or -milk varies with the 
Part of this utopian plan was to different animals. The dairy ration 
give the farm management into the and the beef ration are not the same. 
hands of a man called the superin- A beef animal may be fed more car- 
tendent, who was to be assisted by bohydrates than a dairy animal. Are 
several other farm officials of de- not these- conclusions in line with 
scending rank, each in turn to be good practice? Then there is a lot in 
esponsible for his acts to the man regular feeding and in cleanliness. 

higher. All the while the proprie- No one can succeed in rais'ng stock 





tor still held his New York position, if he does not feed his animals reg- 
his family was living in luxury on ularly and keep their feed boxes and 
the farm, selling the produce in the their living places clean. 
me market, and buying their sup- a 
plies in New York. The wife was ss 
sure of success, so interfered -sadly Good Farming Pays 
th plans of the help by constantly a —_— 
iking demands for horses to drive S. A. Luthy of Fulton county, O, 
d their time to fix up.little things raised 4400 bushels of corn on 27 
re and there to. satisfy some acres, or nearly 163 bushels an. acre. 
sthetical whim, Occasionally the When asked to tell how he had pro- 
proprietor would visit the family at duced this big yield, he said, “plenty 
1e farm, consult neighbors as to the of manure and fertilizers, good seed, 
rits of his plans, give instructions good drainage.” He keeps. a herd of 
help, then away again to the registered Holstein cows and all the 


his 
? s manure is kept under a shed and well 
with all 


The farm was equipped tramped down -to prevent burning. 
iinds of tools and machinery for up- ®until ready to be hauled out. Raw 
to-date work. Lime and commercial rock .hosphate is used to reinforce 
fertilizer were freely used. Yet the manure and add phosphorus to 
something seemed wrong, as returns the land. His seed corn is plant se- 
seemed to fall far short of meeting lected in the fal) and stored in a 
expenses, Crops were not up to ex- well-ventilated room without artificial 
pectations. The Berkshire swine did heat. When tested last spring it 
not pay for their feed and care, and showed almost perfect germination, 
all the while the salary drawn from and it gave what Mr Luthy called a 

















Substantial Buildings on Noted Breeding Farm : 


One of the most celebrated breeding farms is the White Horse farm 
in Chester county, Pa. The buildings are all.-of- recent construction and 
built with a view of perfect sanitation. ‘They are equipped with the 
Most modern and up-to-date devices.. This. farm today is~ noted’all over! 
the land’fer the high character of its Jerseys,.Shropshires- and Berkshire . 
hogs, It is under the able management of W. W. Blake ArkcolL, 





CITY MAN IN COUNTRY 


perfect stand. This he claimed had 
a great deal to do with the big yield, 
His land is well drained, having lines 
of tile 4 rods apart all over the 
farm. Four-inch tile ‘s used, placed 
from 3 to 4 feet ceep. 

Cc. A. Hoose and sons own three 
farms aggregating about 300 acres, 
located in nerthern New York, These 
families living on adjacent farms are 
co-operating in the use of farm ma- 
chinery very successfully. Neither Mr 
Hoose nor his two sons felt that alone 
they could afford to buy all the ma- 
chinery needed, For several years 
each of the families has purchased 
machines as they could afford until 
their agrgegate ownership is worth 
about $1500. The machines, all 
stored in one building centrally locat- 
ed, are for doing mechanically and 
rapidly most. kinds of farm work. 
With one.or two exceptions the ma- 
chines are not owned in partnership, 
but individually, each one paying the 
cost of the up-keep of his machines, 
When a crop is to be planted or har- 
vested on one farm, all the teams on 
all the farms, and full force of men 
and machinery do the work rapidly 
and at a low cost. For instance, the 
cost. of growing. potatoes has been re- 
duced to 11 cents a bushel; grain, 
forage and other crops in proportion. 





Farm Blackboards Useful—oO. H. 
Barnhill was the first farmer in his 
locality to use a blackboard, and he 











Handy Farm Blackboard 


We will ship you Schmidt's Chilled ic 
Gasoline Engine -on your sim: 





—— 


found it a great advantage on his | 
Montana ranch. The idea was such 
a good one that it was adopted by a 


number of ranchers in that country. 
It will be noted in the accompanying 
illustration that the name of the 
farm and owner thereof is in plain 
view, and notices to buy, sell, rent 
or hire may be written it. The 
blackboard may also be used to an- 
nounce neighborhood meetings, and 
by placing the board on the public 
road nearest the farm it will be of 
great convenience to neighbors and 
advantage to the owner of the place. 
The board should be coated with the 
preparation used on school bla2«- 
boards, as ordinary black paint does 
not take chalk well. The board 
shown herewith cost $2.25, complete 


In Fertilizing Buckwheat heavy ap- 
plications of barnyard manure or 
other nitrogenous fertilizers should be 
avoided, Potash and lime are the 
elements most in demand by the plant 
and these can be best supplied in the 
form of unleached wood a-hes. They 
should be applied at the time the 
seed bed is prepared, at the rate of 20 
to 50 bushels per acre, depending on 
poorness of the land, 
amounts. of well-rotted barnyard 
manure may be profitable applied on 
soils deficient in humus. Buckwheat 
does well after grass. 





So thoroughly am I convinced of 
Herbert Myrick’s ability to thwart 
thé money trust in its efforts to fat- 
ten on a panic-breeding system of 
money that I should tender to him 
a .placé in my cabinet if I were pres- 
ident. You are at liberty to use this 
unsolicited ietter, even if it should 
expose me to the execrations of Wall 
street. It does my soul good to find 
a man of his competent mind truly 
working, in the providence of God, 
for the true welfare of the Ameri- 


-¢an. people,-—{[Daniel. Braxton Turney, 
. Decatur, IL 


Moderate ! 





— romiae ¢ vou, ¥ 
Gave. Then if vou don't want it end ft back 
i. Sabet ‘*t. pay us ently $7 


retarder. The new type gasoline engine that 
lutionized the gasoline engine indostry. 


Ten Days Trial FREE 


This fa the first geruine free trial eve: offered oo gasoline 
engines for farm and shop use. We you Foy see that 
women end cluldren can run thie ‘aasiee. s to 


EPARTMENT 4271 AVENPORT, tOW 











Power at Low Cost 
Kerosene as Fuel 


ERE is Power for you that can always be re- 

lied upon, The Colton Modern Kerosene En- 

xine is the most economical, simplest aad most 
reliable Farm Power Plant yet invented.. Ite 
many new improved patented features are most valn- 
able and are not found on any other engine. Power 
is constant, speed regulated without stopping engine- 
adjusts itself instantly to any overload—no cranking 
to start it. 

Let this wonder ful engine demonstrate ite anusaal 
value to you. Connect it to your water system, liglit- 
ing System, Pups or any other machinery. If it 
doesn’t prove a great money and labor saver, return 
it and get your money back. 

The Colton operates perfectly on kerosene, the post 
economical and satisfactory fuel. Kerosene can be 
pesonases anywhere at about half the cost of gaso- 
ine, is much safer to handie and gives more 
gallon for gallon, than gasoline. Gasoline, ae 
distiliate, and other fusel oile may also be wsex 








Positive Unconditional oceans 





Every Colton is sold under a 
guarantee to give satisfactory service or mon y re 
funded. Gur company has been established 27 years, 

You need an engine op your farm—so inveslivate 


15 Days’ te a ~ —- — L aon wn 
FREE Trial ve buh 


gine building 

Get it on trial and 
compare fe « 
ne tcous 

on, superior qualit 
materials ami bh uy 
grade workma ship 
You will see 
ate with lees 3 
tion and farnishes 
more power per rat 
ing than aay engine 
you ever @aw. Send 
tor free engine 
book at once. 


Arthur Colton Co., 
192Brush St,Betroit, Mich 


Use KEROSENE 
Engine FREE: 


Amazing “DETROIT’ 
gene Engine ehipped on ir dase’ 


positive, unqualified 































FREE Trial, proves kerosene ‘ 
qneapent, safest, most powerful 


If satisfied, pay lowest 
price ever given on reliable farm 
engine; if mot, pay nothing. 


Gasoline Going Up! 


Automobile owners are 
burning a uch gaso- 
liné that the world’s supply 
. Gaso 


up. ° 
nts of coal oi dp work, of 
~—=4 pints gasoline. = 


‘Amazing “DETROIT” 


The “DETROIT” is the only ongive that handles 
coal oil successfully; uses alcohol. gasoline and benzine, 
, 0, Starts without cranking. Basic patent—only three musing 
parts—no cams—no sprock ets—no geare—no val ves—the uti 
in sim —. power and streneth. Hou nted on skids. All sizes, 
2to 20 , in stock readytorhip. Complete engiaetesied just 
Sateeoenstinn: Comes all ready to ron. Pumps, saws, ng “, 
churns, separates milk, grinds feed, shells corn, rans 
electric-lighting plant. Prices (stripped), $25.50. ‘ur 

x any place on 15 days’ Free Trial, Don't bey an encine 

ou investigate amazing, money-saving, power-savir 
SD ROIT.” Thousands in ase. Coste only postal to fund 
out. If you are firstin your neighberhoed t write, we will allow 
you Special F:xtra-Low lotroductory price. Write? 


Engine Works, 370Believue Ave., Detroit, Mick, 


.-- CLEAN MILK... 
By 5. D. BELCHER, M. D, 


In this book the author sets forth prac- 
tical methods for the exclusion of bacteria 
from milk, and how to prevent contamina- 
tion of milk from the stable to the con- 
sumer, wriemacsireedl Sx? inches. 146 pages. 
Clath ..cdecccoees vogees $L.0 








Orange Judd Comment 











Ashland Bidg., 315 4th Ave., N. ¥. 








WINTER DAY EMPLOYMENT ; 


For Worms This Month 






































Effective Self-Closing Gate 
E, J. WEHRELIN, MACEDO, N Y 
Here is a good plan for a self-clv 
ing gate. The upright piece at th. “4.13 
hinge end of the gate is made highe: 
than the post it swings on. A cro F% 
bar is driven tightly through a h to k 
me ders 
\ @d aw cura 
been 
a but 
ls) ule : | sim{ 
’ It h 
I have been in the hog business for lan 
30 years and have tried every known BN 
remedy for hogs, but have never found ; | vice 
anything equal to your Sal-Vet. It cer- i glan 
tainly does the work and is easy to yd 
feed. Ifoed it to little pigs, boars preg- a een 
nant sows and find it O. K. P will dyin, 


never be without Sal-Vet. weel 
C.F. MARSHALL & SON, week 


q / g 
r Per G. F. M. Monroe, Ia. a 
Pi Stop Your Worm Losses me Te ber 


a keer 


eK five of them. I began feeding them Sal- itic 
Pil Prove It Before You Pay | 2.2) erst tie hor Cans: inte. Oventtersion i 
2 . wo 


soon got into a fine, healthy condition. 


























c at.right angles with the gate. Maui . 
Don’t let worms breed eéntagious diseases among your hogs this year. 8.D.Now.™ Oe as < + age ye Stains Ge deer ant ing 
Don't let them kill off the young pigs and rob you of your season’s profits. You can prevent it : : : mse ‘as time 
if you will just take “a stitch in time."" Now is the time when worms begin to get in their deadly While I cannot say positively Sal-Vet run wires from the ends of the cros to re 
! work. Now they are breeding, multiplying by the millions in the stomach and intestines, and if kept my hogs from having Cholera, I bar to a point 2 feet from the cross- me 
{ you don’t get the best of them, they will surely get the best of you. Let. me show you how. I'll had no such sickness while my neigh- har and continue by a single wire ma 
a ay Se of stomach and, free intestinal worms in your hogs, sheep, horses and cattle and prove bors almust without exception lost hogs . ; to 0 
to your satisfaction (not mine) before you pay me acent. I'll do it with fom Cholera. I certainly have great for 1 foot. the 
. faith in Sal-Vet and it is all and more A spiral spring from a mower or him 
iH) than you claim for it, = 5 binder is here attached and a wir W 
Hy 5 J.C. CONOVER, | # | is connected with this spring and ru: a 
5 ‘ . rs to the second post of the fence. 1 . Bi 
! W [Need you eat Ver sonulesty Pod Ps gate will swing either way and ther 
Hi ; wale ing a bunch. of fat- lied shut again A latch m ; 
iil; aS hee tening hogs and c e pT panes —-s on ; : case: 
} The Great Worm Destroyer and Conditioner is just the article Temsade roe Os as described in the drawing will tion 
: i vie 5 my hogs double thei > % 2 ac hard. = 
te I’ve done it for thousands and in addition they write me they never had stock | <VeightinsOdavs Inia” of” eM m. ta cape Br " Lat aya hor: 
BS thrive better, look better and bring them such profitable returns. Here is my offer to you. a great conditioner @ OY 4 Wood, 08% © pie, a disc] 
Hi and worm de- ¢ - « | dicated at c. This should be 8x2. nost! 
Hi} Send No Money— Just the Coupon stroyer. and sawed so ¢ should be 1 it va 
; Le oT commen E.E.SHULL, 3 te. i he hir arts | Q 
4 . Lac ? “ | thicker than the. thin parts. the 
i Simply fill in the coupon, tell me how many head of hogs, sheep, horses and aCynge, - a 
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30 days free trial, no money down, no deposit, freight paid, cash or credit, unlimited-time guarantee groove 1% inches wide and its ede ee 5 
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Danger in Glanders 
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Farcy was, in olden times, thought 
to be a different disease from glan- 
ders, and was believed by many to be 
curable, While glanders has always 
peen generally believed incurable; 
put it is now known that farcy is 
simply one manifestation of glanders. 
It has been found that a horse with 
glanders may give another farcy, and 
vice versa. In the acute form 
the horse 








where the feeding was done, were 
under erders to do the work with 
the utmost care. Every horse was 
weighed before and after the test. 
The average weight of the horses 
used was 1150 pounds. They were ar- 
tillery horses, doing as much work, 
probably, as -horses on the farm, 

It was found that other feeds may 
be substituted entirely for oats in a 
ration for work horses with as good 
results and much cheaper. Oats, 
once and for all, was proved a bet- 
ter feed for work horses than corn, 
though more expensive. Seventy-six 


horses fed oats gained 16 pounds— 
an average’ gain—while the same 
number of horses eating corn lost 


20 pounds apiece in the same time; 
but corn, when fed with the proper 
amount of alfalfa with the right 

















glanders develops rapidly, quality, gave as good results as oats, 
josing strength and condition and and was 50% cheaper. Alfalfa hay, 
dying within the course of a few properly fed, was found to be a more 
weeks, sometimes in the course-of a valuable roughage than either tim- 
week orf two. In the chronic form a othy or prairie hay, and it cheapens 
horse may go for months 
keeping in fairly good con- 
dition and able to do its 
work, the disease develop- 
ing very slowly, and at 
times showing a tendency 
to recover; yet such an ani- 
mal is @ source of danger 
to other horses, and also to 
the man taking care of 
him or driving him. 
While a well-marked 
ease of glanders or of farcy 
js not difficult of diagnosis, 
there are many obscure 
cases Which escape detec- | 
tion for some time. If a | 
horse has a well-marked //’ 
discharge from one or both ‘/ 
nostrils, with characteris- 
tic chancres visible upon 
the mucous membrane of 
the bridge dividing the 
nasal cavities, and hard, : 
enlarged submaxillary <- Sa a oe 
glands, it is not a difficult w@ K SS ae Minne 
matter to diagnose such a WG Yay ee 
cast and any horseman We 5 = 
ought to recognize it. The é 
same is true of 8 well- Bad Case of Glanders P 
marked case of farcy. 
When the lymphatic vessels The farcy form is shown here. The ani- 
on the inside of a leg, es- mal thas not long to live. Horses having this 
pecially a hind leg, are — should not be permitted to live. They 
eaollen and aneded .with o are dangerous and spread the disease. 
chain of farey buds along their the cost of the daily ration from 25 


course, some of which have gathered 
and broken, leaving a discharging, 
open ulcer in the skin, it is quite evi- 
dent that the animal is suffering 
from farcy. 

When a horse is killed because it 
has glanders or farcy the stall should 
be thoroughly disinfected where it 
has been kept, as well as the harness, 
blankets, currycomb and other uten- 
sils, and anything that cannot be eas- 
ily disinfecte@ ought to be destroyed. 


Public watering troughs where the 
horse has been watered should be 
emptied and cleaned out, and the 
blacksmith ought to disinfect his 
shop where the horse was shod. 

Farmers buying new horses at city 
stables ought to endeavor to deal 
with only reputable concerns; avoid 


cheats. It is well to remember that @ 
Person cannot get something ‘for 
Aothing, and it is not likely that any- 
one can buy a horse for $50 to $75 
because it is afraid of elevated rail- 
Toad trains that would otherwise be 
worth $300 to $500, or because a 
widow wants a good home for her 
late husband’s old pet. Anyone buy- 
ing horses from a fake coal com- 
pany, or a humbug ice company, or 
an unknown express company that is 
just going out of business, is liable 
to invite @ serious disease to his 
farm. 





Find Substitute for Oats 





To find, if possible, a grain or mix- 
ture of grains that would take the 
Place of oats as a horse feed and give 
#8 good results but be more economi- 
fal, was one object of a test just 
tompleted by Kansas agricultural coi- 
“se, co-operating with the United 
ged government. Another reason 
i. © experiment was, to find the 
. © of various hays for horse feed- 
a purposes, Still another was to 

ermine the effect of grains on the 


ealth of the animals used. All 
= questions were answered, A 

© beter rations were fed to as 
y 


lots of horses for 140 days. 
meal for every one of those 
in tage was weighed and mixed 
disci ® proper proportions. Mflitarv 

Pline hélped to make the experi- 


very 





Ment a success, 


Soldiers at Ft Rileéy, 


40%. of 


six 
corn, four of oats, four of bran, and 


to The ration, parts 
timothy’ hay, probably is the best 
that can be fed a work horse, though 
not the cheapest. Horses fed an oat 
ration did not show any more spirit 
than those that ate corn, which dis- 
proves an old theory. 


CARE OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 





Profitable Six-Acre Field 


MATHIAS HAHN, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 





This field grew a crop of corn in 
1909, was fertilized moderately and 
planted to oats in April, 1910, yielding 
a fair crop. -The oats stubbles were 
then turned and the field seeded with 
erimson clover, securing a good stand. 
The clover made a fine growth’ the 
past spring, after wintering in good 
condition. We mowed six swaths 
around the outside for hay and judged 
this to be about one acre; the balance, 
five acres, was ripened for cloverseed 
and produced 31 bushels of merchant- 
able seed which sold at $8 a bushel. 

The clover sod was then plowed and 
cowpeas drilled for hay. This made 
10 nice loads of hay worth $10 a load. 
I now have a big lot of clover straw 
to cover this field, together wth the 
nitrogen caught by the two legumi- 
nous crops, which will give me a fine 
place to grow tomatoes next season 
without great expense for fertilizer. 

Income excluding labor and seed: 
Thirty-one bushels cloverseed at $8, 
$248; two loads clover hay at $10, $20; 
10 loads cowpea hay at $10, $100; 
total, $368. 





A few things to hope and pray for: 
For the time to come when a gov- 
ernment by the people, of the people 
and for the people shall be a reality, 
not a farce. When large campaign 
contributions will not give trusts and 
big business opportunity to draft our 
laws in advance. When we shall have 
a@ parcel post... When the producer 
shall get at least 36% of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. When a _ producer 
can send a package across his home 
county for less than a package of 
the same weight and material can be 
sent from England across the ocean 
and across the country. I sent four 
chickens from Ohio to New York, 
about eight hours’ ride, that cost me 
$2.75.—[W. D. Pollard, Tioga Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

No government of any civilized na- 
tion on earth ever increased the post- 
age rate upon any class of mail mat- 
ter, and publishers are loath to 
believe that the present congress will 
consider favorably any proposal to do 
The precedents are all the other 





so, 


way—a continued reduction, from 
time to time, whrever possible. Thus 
it has been in this country, and no 


former congress, though often solic- 
ited, has ever taken a backward step. 
It is indeed amazing that, without 
any facts to justify such a move, it 
should now be seriously advocated in 
relation to the people’s reading mat- 
ter which they receive through the 
mails.—[ Wilmer Atkinson. 


Fully ten thousand ho 
ere cured every year wi 


Fleming 


Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
and many of them are bad old cases 
that sktitea doctors have aban- 
doned. and simple; no experience 
D ; no cutting to be done; 4 
little attention every fifth day—a: our 
money refunded if it ever fails, Cures 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 

sound and smooth. Valuable in- 
formation and full particulars gives in 

Fieming's Vest-Pocket 
Vete ry Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy matied free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 

221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, I. 








MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


CURES 
HEAVES 







Neglect 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse 


Send today 
for only 


PACKAGE 
Permanent ~ 


whit cure any case 
) or money refunded. 







; Postpaid on receipt 
of price. Agents wanted, 


Safe-Certain Write for descriptive book let 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO 
FOURTH AVENUE 






451 


PITTSBURG, PA, 





Standerd Vetorinery Remedy 
in Use 21 Yeoers 


Safe, positive cu veran| 
.» It gets at the root of the trouble. A 
scientificremedyfor indigestion, which isthereat 
es. Heaves affect the 1 only 
he 


’ fe Death te Heaves 
gl S$ REMEDY cocci, Dietompore. 


heev 
Newton’s Remedy drives ou 
cellent stomac! 
explains fally, free. 


at dealers’ or sent iC repaid, 
HE NEWTON REMEDY Co., Tolese, Obie 


cause 
indirectly. Intes- 
tinal 








nar 
im simplest 


tion ae particulars fre. Ontario Vet 
ary Correspondence Scnooi, London, 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


$1200 | and upwards can be made taking our Veter- 

Course at bome during epare time; tanghs 
tnglish; Diploma granted, positions obtained 
for successful students; cost within reach of al); eatisfac- 
rine 
AaNe 
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Newly Invent 


to Han 


FRE 


_ BEAUTIFUL PAINTING 
OF DAN PATCH 


PPeprodnesd on Extra Heavy, Fine Enamel Stock and in 14 
‘erfectly hee ge Colors and Sh rvelous, 


I will send you is 2 
in any Home or Office as it is 
ny Advertising. 
stra Heavy Mailing Tube to insure sa 





adings by the Ma 

iginal Colors’’ Process. Size of picture 
1x25 inches, making a Sotendid f icture 
a ree 


le will be mailed, poiege in an 
deli 





Free for Stockowners, Postage Prepaid 





This Splendid Pailnt- 
ing oi Dan's Head was 
made fromlife and I 
want to Personally as- 
sure you that it is as 
Natural and Lifelike 
as if Dan stood right 

before you, in his Present 
Spiendid Physical Condition. 













tional Stock Food’* as a Tonic puri 
and assimilation so that every animal obtains 
from all grain eaten and 
Strength and endurance. Over Two Million Farmers strongly 
endorse superior tonic qualities of **Internationa} 

for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, H It Always Saves Grain. 


for over Eight Years, just as you eat 
per, salt, etc., mi with your 
" -! , . 


they have all lowered their very low records 

which is additional, indisputable proof that ‘‘ International Stock 
Food” asa Tonic gives more speed and Strength and 
more endurance because everybody thought these Five Horses 
had reached their speed limits before I got them. 


tonic and is equally Food for All Kinds of Live Stock. 
every day on my ‘‘Iate Stock 


For ever 26 years I have been 
the 





uces more nerve force, more 


Dan Patch 1:55 has eaten it Every Day, mixed with his grain, 


medicinal mustard, 


during this time 
more 


Tt will also 
keep your Work Horses fat and sleck and in Extra Strength to 
do More Farm Work or Heavy Hauling. It Acwave Saves Grain, 
) ASK BY DEALER IN YOUR CITY FOR MY STOCK BOOK. 

International Stock Food is a high-class, medicinal, vegetable 


I feed it 
Food Farm” of 700 








;: “ aa pal ‘ 1:55% acres to my 200 Stallions, Cha.apions, Brood Mares, Colts, 
2 i: = P Y é - 1:56 Work Horses, etc. You can test 100 Ibs. or 500 Ibs. at my risk. 
1:56% Over 200,000 Dealers sell it on a Spot Cash Guarantee to refund 
30 Miles eee i: “ts Feeding Con nly" FEEDS for OX CRST." 
~ - t . . 
45 Miles ar coe SE es Dan Pateh ts tI ‘en ade ee of ott Com 
= > iy te 
133 tae tO that have ever lived. Me Also Has 49 In Offielal Speed 
Dan Has Broken World Records 14 Times, paced remely than Combined 
Dente tee oe of the World for his age. be mite rn the Peters ana Wettcosta tke World's Miter 
Fike Worthen Mactan, Stade named shad amete ANSWER TWO QUESTIONS FOR THIS SPLENDID PICTURE. 1 DO NOT BELIEVE YOU WOULD TAKE $10.00 for the 
fifty-mine seconds, and of & mile in | Picture! wilt a Wf LD another copy. Write me at once and ANSWER 8 and the Beautiful 
thirteen seconds, & 1:44 Clip, only 28 months Picture is yours Over Hillien and have written me for a Dan 
old, in 1911. Aise Peart Patch 4 year trial 2:04. M. SAVAGE 
Some of tha — Seah Trotters as . : a @ 
well as Pacers. Oact . : 
‘OR, INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO.,; 
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SEPARATOR’ 


brand new, well mad @, easy running, easily 
— perfect skimming separator for $15.95. 


Skims one 
Makes thick or thin cream. 
giving splendid satisfaction. 


uart of milk a minute, warm or cold. 
Thousands in use 
Different from this 


picture, which illustrates our low priced large 
capacity machines. The bowlisa sanitary marvel 


andem 
richl 


ies all our latest improvements, 
illustrated catalog tells all about it. 


Our 
Our 


wonderfully low prices and high quality on all 
sizes and generous terms of trial will astonish you. 
Our twenty-year pevenaeve protects you on every 


erican tor. 


Western orders filled from 


Western points. Whether your dairy is large or 


small, get a 
catalog. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR co, 


eat offer and handsome free 


Ox 1052, 
BAINBRIDGE, N N. ¥. 





: “Ves, 


Now! 
a 
DON’T ARGUE! 


ust send your name and ad- 

ress on stal card. I will do 
the rest. 
I lose, not 





t's up to me, then, to convince you. 
There's no sense in your paying around $85 fora 
Separator, when I can save you $21.25 to $45 on a better machine. 
If Galloway's Bath-in-Oil Separators were not equal to the highest- 
priced separators on the market, I wouldn’t dare to send them freight 
prevate on 30 days’ free trial with the distinct understanding that 
"ll accept them back on your sav-so and refund every cent of your 
money, including freight que i b tye ways. 


PRICE CUTTER 


That’s what they call me—and I’m proud of the title. I 
want to place 10 or more of my famous Galloway 
Bath-in-Oil Cream Separators in every township 

right away. And I’m going to slice prices on a 

grand scale in order to get quick action from 

10 or more men in every township who answer 

this ‘‘Ad.”’ 

get out your pencil—NOW—and 


Send Me Your 
Name Today 


So, don’t hesitate a moment, but 








you. if I don't do it— 


Write me today! 














The value of ensilage for dairy or 

cattle feeding is known to all. Toget 

results care must be taken in selecting 

asilo. The BOSS SILO is absolutely 

Sena. to prdtce the right kind 
hy? Because it 


is serene MANUFACTURED 


Com fee experience and build & 
Catalog explains all. 
Wanted 


(EA The E. W. Koss Co.(Est. 
aera Box s2 oe srainariaan. ease 





New York Buys 
om Ulet=lellitsm lite) 


savestigeto and you will reach the 


ted. 
UMADILLA SILO CO.,Box B, Unadilia, N.Y. 








¢ DIRIGO SILOS 


are better and more durable than other 
eee ene rang we use higher grade lum- 
use they are of superior design 
can 2 we re farnish & genuine wood pre- 
eavative, They cost less because we 
ll direct and save you pees profits. 
<4 oy discount for earl rly orders. 
Post card will bring full information. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 
Auburn, Maine 


Calf Scours We positively 


guarantee to 
cure any form of this disease by 
using CREL OLL. 











‘Geledonia Chemical Co., Caledonia, N. Y 
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sore shoulders. 
Ask your dealer 
to show you 
Peer-Ho Col 
and Harness. 
Pierson & 
Hough Ce., 
Detreit, Mich. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY - SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 


Strongest built, simplest to put ap and easiest operated on the 
market. Adjustable automatic tate-up hoop—continuous open 
door front—alr tight deor and permanent wpe # are some of 
4 the unusual features. Tas Intanxationat Siro Co., 122 Mais 
6r., Loensvnis, Pa. 
Licensed under Harder Patent No. 62775: 


[SILOS 


The kind ‘‘Unele Sam’ uses. Best 

and cheapest. Send for catalog. 
HARDER MFG. CO. 

Box 13, Cobleskit, ™. ¥. 











Continuous Opening 
Best Materials 
Braced Door Frame 
Adjustable Doors 
Permanent Ladder 
Three Styles 

Five kinds lumber 
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Money-Making Rations for Cows 


That different rations may produce 
the same dairy preducts with differ- 
ent profits for the farm, was graph- 
ically presented at the International 
dairy show at Milwaukeé by the col- 
lege of agriculture of the university 
of Wisconsin. The ration for one cow 
for a day, producing 57 cents worth 
of milk and butter and costing 32 
cents, consisted-of 15 pounds alfalfa 
hay, five: pounds corn. stover, 40 
peunds beets, three pounds ground 
oats and four pounds corn meal. 
Thirty pounds skim milk valued at 5 
cents were shown beside the feed. 
One and three-quarters pounds butter 
were also shown .as the production of 
the ration and was valued at 52 cents, 

Another ration consisting of 15 
pounds alfalfa, 30 pounds corn silage, 
one pound oil meal, one pound dried 
distillers’ grains, and three pounds 
hominy feed, producing the same 
amount of milk and butter, but cost- 
ing only 25 cents, made a neat profit 
of 32 cents. 





Cow Feeds Are High 


P. T, STABLER, W ASHINGTON COUNTY, MD 

Many of our w veils and spring heads 
have not yet come up to their normal 
flow since our three years of drouth. 
Corn was the omly full crop for 1911. 
Wheat was below average. Hay hard- 
ly a third. Potatoes a failure. Pas- 
tures improved during the latter part 
of the season. Apples were a light 
crop. We are now paying 67 cents 
more a ton for wheat bran than the 
same mill will pay us for one ton of 
wheat. 

Dairying has got to be a very poor 
business, Owing to the high price of 
feeds and the increase in 
to the laborer, while ‘middle- 


|; men are trying to cut down the price 
; of milk furnished by the farmers, 
; the producers are not allowed to get 


and 


together and talk about the price of 
their own product, They are told this 
is a violation of the Sherman anti- 
Can anyone show me any 
justice in this? I fail to see it. 





Standard for Certified Milk 


*COMMISSIONER R. A. PEARSON, N Y 


The need of a definite standard for 
certified milk, in my opinion, is be- 
coming more and more apparent and 
more and more urgent each year. 
The certified milk business is a new 
business, It began in a small way, as 
all things begin. And the develop- 
ment was along lines that had to be 
thought out as we progressed. When 
Dr Coit of New Jersey formulated his 
first contract, which was the standard 
for his commission, there was no 
doubt in his mind as to what was 
meant, But since that time certified 
milk commissions have been formed 
at many ~points and there are now 
a large number of dairymen produc- 
ing the article and we have the con- 
dition of many men and many minds. 

Now it seems to “me we have ad- 
vanced far enough so that the two 
associations may easily agree upon 
details of what might be called a 
definition of certified milk. The as- 
sociation of Certified milk producers 
has carefully studied up this ques- 
tien, as has also the association of 
medical milk commissions. There 
have heen several meetings of a joint 
committee. The Certified milk pro- 
ducers’ association has appropriated 
money to en- 


i able this work te be prosecuted. Its 


| a definite 


bringing out 
will, of 


assist in 
which 


is to 
standard 


purpose 


| course, be acceptable both to the com- 


| missions and to 
| when I 
| certified milk 
| it is just 


the producers. 

I hope I will not be misunderstood 
say that the producers of 
feel very strongly that 
fair for their organi- 
zation to have an official part in the 
consideration of what the standard 
should be. These men are thoroughly 


and 


| familiar with the practical side of the 


| subject, 





The producers who are con- 
nected with the association have-in- 
vested not far from half a. million 
dollars in their. plants. They desire 
to maintain a high standard for fi- 
nancial reasons as well as a greater 
reason—a desire to put out the best 
milk that can be produced. for the 
sick and the babies. There are no 
persens who more desire to derive 
profit from the meetings of the milk 
commissions than the producers, and 


*Excerpts’ from addeess before the 
Certified .milk producers’ association 
of Amerita, 


~joy roosting and 





the producers wish to have the o}), 
tunity of contributing something 
finite toward the progress whi 
feel is being made. 





Coming Dairy Section 


MATHIAS HAHN, SUSSEX COUNTY, pi) 


The dairy business is still-in it; 
fancy here in southern: Delaw 
Most farmers keep from one to t 
cows and have but little knowl 
of their care or the profit derived f; 
successful dairy farming. Our 
Ple.have made good in the past, ’ 
timber, fruits, berries, corn, et« Li 
tle live stock has been raised except 
horses and mules, which gives 
little to do in the winter except 
care for the teams and keep a 
supply of wvod on hand for tf 
Most of the lumbering has been do). 
during the summer. 

In recent years American Agricu)- 
turist has stirred up the more 
gressive farmers, both those nati\; 
here and those who have come to the 
state from other sections, Those from 
New York have brought the dairy 
spirit with them and have helped to 
make profitable the keeping of dain 
cattle. Thus, during the past seaso: 
a new co-operative creamery 
Bridgeville has been built. 
farmers who are the patrons are 
well satisfied with the returns fo: 
first season, even though begun u) 
very discouraging conditions. 
cows Which furnished the milk 
bought here and» there, and are a 
very inferior lot. The breeding of 
large producing dairy cows had not 
till now claimed thei® thought. In 
the next place this plant opened afte: 
it was too late to make the necessa 
Plantings of forage crops to pro 
cheap milk. On top of this the 
ture was started in the driest season 
known. here for many years. 

I think dairying is a coming | 
ness with us. Our great variet 
succulent crops, the long gro 
season for corn, grain and silage 
gether with the market advantages 
in our near cities of Wilming 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, all 
in making Delaware a coming dairy 
center. One thing certain,- In 
opinion, is the fact that our alrea 
famous crops of fruits, berries, toma- 
toes, sweet and [rish potatoes cou! 
be made still more profitable if we 
had more manure. Dairying will help 
in this diffieuity. 





Timeliness Important with Pouliry 
—I always feed my fowls in confine- 
ment at regular hours and I notice 
that if for any reason this is om 
they do not lay as well. I am foo 
enough to think a dissatisfied he 
as unprofitable as a cow that 
driven home by a dog barking al 
heels. Instant in season, is a good | 
to in the poultry yard. A day’s del 
looking after an ailing fowl 
mean its loss; a little neglect in cl 
ting perches and spraying coops ma} 
mean a flock of mites that will quick- 
ly decimate the flock and sap the 
vigor of what remain, A little delay 
in getting the chicks out of their sum- 
mer coops will cause some to have de- 
formed bodies and often Epethes ed 
weaklings will be found in corners. It 
is a good plan to have wide pe! ches 
for the youngsters set low, so they can 
be easily reached. I put them on the 
ferches a few times at night myself 
They soon catch on, and seem to en- 
grow much faster 
for getting out of the bottom of th 
coop where the impure air always Sset- 
tles—{Mrs E. M. Kies, Hillsdale 
County, Mich, 

Notable Alexander Tree—W h at 
the Interstate fair in New Jersey J: 
H. Barclay of Middlesex county sald 
he had won first prize on a plate of 
Alexander apples, first on the co/lec- 
tion of five and 10 varieties and on col- 
lection of three boxes commercially 
packed. The Alexander apples which 
figured in each of these collections 
and aiso in the plate entry were all 
selected from one tree which bore uP 
ward of five barrels this year. M’ 
Barclay said that he did take a [itt 
extra care of that tree, but his winnné 
10 first and five second prizes on 8 
19 plate entries, besides the A!exal 
der prizes mentioned, shows that be 
knows how to grow and select 0% 
apples. In thus winning, he has onl 
maintained his reverd earned at the 
winter meetings of the state horticul 
tural society, All of this shows th? 
value of taking good tare of fruit 
trees. 
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New York State Forests 


*GIFFORD PINCHOT 





= - 


Section 7 of Article 7 of the New 
York constitution is as follows: “The 
iands of the state, now owned or here- 
after acquired, constituting the for- 
est preserve as now fixed by law, shall 
.« forever kept as wild forest lands. 
They shall not be leased, sold or ex- 
changed, or be taken by any corpora- 
tion, public or private, nor shall the 
timber be sold, removed or de- 
stroyed.” 

“In practical effect this section does 
to limit and restrict the use of 


more 


the Campfire cinb of New York city. 
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the Adirondack park than ‘all the oth- 
er causes combined. Section 7 like- 
wise prohibits the construction on 
state land of roads and trails needed 
to make the people’s property access- 
ible. Roads and trails form an ad- 
mirable protection against fire. Be- 
cause of their absence the Adirondack 
park is needlessly exposed to risk. 
Substantially all recent state pur- 
chases consist of legged or burned 
land, containing great quantities of 
dead and down brush and timber. The 
removal of these fire traps is now for- 
bidden by Section T, and the danger 
from fire correspondingly increased. 
Under this section the development 
of water power by storage on state 
land is forbidden because it cannot be 
done without killing some trees. Thus 
one of the principal resources of the 
state is kept unused, without any cor- 
responding benefit to the people. 
Section 7 forces the state to hold 
lands outside of the “blue line” boun- 
dary of the Adirondack park. In many 
eases these are lands more valuable 
for cultivation than as forest. It ought 
to be possible to exchange them for 


- CARE OF ‘TREES 


Pan 


land imside the “blue line.” Some ex- 
tension of the blue line is required, in 
order to inclose all Adirondack for- 
est where protection is 
urgently needed for the general wel- 
fare. 

When Section 7 was,included in the 
constitution, there was good reason 
for doing so. At that time the recent 
history of the Adirondack park con- 
tained a malodorous series of transac- 
tions in which the state got the worst 
of it. Not without cause people came 
to believe that the only way to save 
the Adirondacks from misuse was to 
forbid use at all. The situation today 
is changed. The state now has a for- 
est department governed by safe 
standards of public service, and ac- 
tually accomplishing results of real 
public value. The supply of trained 
foresters is fortunately sufficient to 
enable the state to build up the neces- 
sary force under the direction of the 
superintendent of forests. Public sen- 
timent is now generally aroused and 
informed as to the value of the 
people’s property in the Adirondacks, 
so that a repetition of the old mis- 


(17) «649 


management has. become impossible. 
To continue to lock up the Adtron- 
dack park against use will do no good 
and much harm. 





Cheviot Sheep Interests—The Amer- 
ican Cheviet sheep society met re- 
cently at Fayetteville, N YY. Mem- 
bers were present from Indiana, 
Illinois and New York. More inter- 
est was manifested than at amy pre- 
vious meeting. This bree@ of hardy 
Scotch sheep is evidently fast gaining 
ground in the United States. At this 
meeting the following officers were 
elected: George W. Parnell of Win- 
gate, Ind, president; B. W. Brace of 
Albion, N Y, vice-president; F. W. 
Dawley of Fayetteville, N Y, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and J. A. Curry 
of Hardwick, N Y, 8. B “ants of 
Congersville, Ill, and B. H. Sheldon 
of West Oneonta, N Y, executive 
committee. 


“Try a Little Adv in A A.” 




















HAT the farmer needs a car in his business 
is no longer an argument. It enables him 
to get more out of an hour’s work than 
ever before. It makes everything on or 

around the farm move faster. So, if more work 
can be accomplished in any given time, more clear 
profit is bound to result. 

But the farmer need not pay more for an auto- 
mobile than his work requires. It should be 
bought, first of all, as a utility—not as an ornament 
or vehicle of pure pleasure. It should be bought 
to work for him—not to amuse him as, for instance, 
a piano does. After the work is done you can 
have all the fun in the world with it. 


This Overland (Medel 59) at $900 is absolutely 
all anyone would wantin acar. Itw e your 
whole family happy. Compare it with any $1250 
car on the market, and you'll find but. little differ- 
ence. You know that most of the $1250 cars are 
of the 30-horsepower type. This $900 car has a 
30-horsepower motor. Seats five people comfort- 
ably. It is big and roomy. Has a staunch pressed 
steel frame, selective transmission with F & S 
annular bearings—the best made. Has strength, 
power and speed—more than you will ever care to 
The body design and finish is simple, grace- 


use. 





S.A ated* Heatane 
fo “4 i tome 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio. 





$900 Means 


Much to Practical Farmers 
Equipped with Self-starter only $20 extra 


ful and beautiful. Upholstery is of good leather, 
hand stuffed with fine hair. In every respect it is 
a thoroughly high-grade machine. 

If you wish we will equip the car with a self- 
starter for only $20 additional. This starter is the 
most practical made. On continuous tests, under 
all conditions it will crank a car ninety-nine times 
out of ahundred. Itissimple and safe. All you have 
to do is to pull a little lever and your motor spins. 
Use the same gas tank as you do for your headlights. 

And it is a fact that no other maker in the bus- 
iness can build this car and sell it at this price 
without losing money. This is due to our enormous 
manufacturing facilities—the largest in the world. 
The manufacturer who turns out but 5,000 cars 
must have greater production costs, for each car, 
than we who ma ke 25,000 cars. 

We have published a very interesting and sim- 
ply written book which explains why the largest 
automobile factory in the world can give more car 
for less money than the small factory. Write for 
acopy. It will show you how to save money when 
you buy a car. This also explains in detail the 
remarkable value of this $900 touring car and illus- 
trates with handsomely colored plates the complete 
1912 line. Write and ask for copy TT 31. 





























































the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


is the lasting roofing for thisreason: 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt is zat- 
ural asphalt, full of life and vigor 
that are put in and kept there by 
the oily nature of this asphalt. 
Genasco is made of this natural 
asphalt, and has all its permanent 
weather-resisting qualities which 
keep it lastingly waterproof. * 

- Roofings that you don’t know about 
are risky. Their looks are apt to de- 
ceive you. Be on the safe side, and get 
Genasco Roofings—mineral or smooth 


surface. Fully guaranteed. 

The Kant-leak insures the perfect appli- 
cation of roofing—makesseams water-tight with- 
out smeary cement, and prevents leaks from 

il-holes. Ask your dealer for Genasco with 
Kant-leak Kleets packed in the roll. Look for 

the meriepbere trademark. Write us for sam- 
ples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
@anafacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 
New York 














One can start farming 
here on less capital — 


‘than anywhere,” says Mr. H. V. 
Tull, whowentto Jonesboro, Ark., 
from Naperville, Ill. ‘““‘We paid 
only $25 per acre for this land and 
we get fine crops of corn, cotton, 
clover, etc. We have good roads, 
rural free delivery, telephones, 
schools, etc., all we had in Illinois.”” 


J. H. Cash went to Camden, Ark., with 
$140. He paid $100 on his farm, bought 
a second hand-wagon for $10 and a pair 
‘ of cheap mules. In three years he paid 
all his debts and bought 80 acres more. 
All along the 


Cotton Belt Route 


_in Arkansas and Texas 


you will find scores of men who started 
with practically nothing and are now well 
fixed. Six yearsago, C, S. Martin landed 
in Mt. Vernon, Tex., with $8.50. He 
now has a splendid 200 acre farm and is 
one of the best fixed men in the county. 
It is easy to get ahead fast where fertile 
land is so cheap, and your own living 
costs so Little, 
There are many sections in Arkansas and 
Texas that are just suited for your line of 
f re you can buy many acres 
the price of every one you now own— 
wet the benefit of the big boost in land values 
sare tocome—live in a mild climate where you 
can do money making work every month— 
_ Mithout sacrificing anything in living condl- 
tions that you now have. phones, good 
schools, delivery, modern towns, Close 
markets—you’ll find them all through Arkan- 
as and East Texas. 
On the Ist and 8rd Tuesday of each month 
there are very low round trip excursions to 
Arkansas and East Texas via Cotton Belt 
Route, allowing 25 days for trip and free 
stop overs. Pian to go on the next one. 


.Get our new free books 


—written ctical farm man, who 
an Ay agate and talked with the 
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New York’s Opportunity 


expressed regret that 
the recent annual show of the New 
York poultry, pigeon and pet stock 
association should be the 23d, because 
this means “skidoo,” or. get out. 
Madison Square Garden, in which the 
show has been held for many years, is 
to be torn down, so this 23d is the 
last to be held in it. 

American Agriculturist does 
look so dolefully upon the 
The time is overripe for this 
to replace its fossil methods with bet- 
ter ones. As long as it continued in 
the garden and under the _ present 
management these methods would 
probably not be changed. In spite 
of, not because of some of these the 
show has succeeded. Now that a gen- 
eral shake-up has been forced upon 
the management new arrangements 
and plans must be made, and as much 
as possible good ones should replace 
the bad ones, which have persisted in 
spite of the requests of visitors, the 
advice of friends, the thrusts of ene- 
mies and the kindly or caustic criti- 
cism of the farm and general press. 

The show is a fanciers’, not a busi- 
ness poultryman’s. It is planned to 
attract feather rather than egg and 
meat men. Winnings at this show 
mean more than winnings at any oth- 
er show on the continent. Hence, 
there is always a splendid display of 
fowls and always the fancier rather 
than the business poultryman or the 
general public is catered to. 


Men Wanted 


persisting in this attitude the 
deliberately discourages 
the attendance of business poultry- 
men and the public. This is a mis- 
take. The ranks of poultrymen of all 
kinds cannot be swelled very rapidly 
by. making it hard for the public to 
learn about: poultry. Only the most 
determined and _ inquisitive visitors 
can uncover any information at the 
show. Most visitors give up in dis- 
gust and never return. 

This greatest show on the continent 
could better merit and live up to its 
prestige by adopting more informative 
methods. Instead of devoting all its 
energies to the mere appearance of 
fowls it should have classes for eggs 
and dressed fowls of various kinds— 
broilers, roasters, soft roasters, capons, 
etc. It should make the entries of 
live fowls mean something to the 
public, If nothing more it should have 
labels indicating the class and kind 
of bird. Better still would be placards 
indicating the leading characteristics 
of the breed or variety. Such labels 
could be used from year to year, and 
thus the slight initial expense spread 
out pretty thin. The same information 
should be printed in a prize list or a 
catalog and conspicuous’. placards 
should apprise the public of that fact. 
Not one visitor in 10 is interested in 
the prize winners and will not now 
buy the catalog. which beyond an- 
nouncements, advertisements and lists 
of officers, etc, contains no other gen- 
eral information. If the catalog, per- 
haps called a hand book, because 
filled with information worth having, 
were properly advertised it would sell 
far better than the present one. 


Exhibits 


Altogether theis were somewhat 
more than 4000 entries of poultry, pig- 
eon; and pet stock, so that it was esti- 
mated that between 6000 and 7000 
birds and animals were shown. As 
usual the American class of fowls was 
the largest, over 1100 entries being 
made. Exclusive of exhibition yards 
the leading classes were Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock, 153 entries; Single Comb 
Rhode Island Red 126, White Ply- 
mouth Rock 124, Rose Comb Rhode 
single class at this show was the Single 
108. 

This shows a decline in the last 
class, which a few years ago was the 
leading one of the show. The largest 
single clas at this show was the Single 
Comb White Orpington with 179 en- 
tries. Single Comb Black and 
Single. Comb. Buff Orpington had 
sespectively 101 and 190. entries 
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‘The Hnglish class had a total of 450 


entries. The prineipal Leghorn classes 
were smaller than usual; Single Comb 
Buff 83, and Single Comb White 
only 78. In the Mediterranean class 
the total entries was 480. Miscella- 
neous classes made a total of 323 en- 
tries, ducks 130, with Indian Runner 
(37) in the lead, turkeys 53, geese 32, 
bantams 317, exhibition yards 204, 
pigeons 429, and pet stock 187. 


Hens Sing in Cozy Winter House 


GEORGE W. BROWN, HANCOCK COUNTY, O 





In our winter poultry house on cold, 
snowy days our hens sing and cackle 
as if they were enjoying summer 
weather. The house is 14x56 feet, 
with large windows- on the southern 
exposure, Its equipment consists of 
clean, inviting nest boxes, self-feeders, 
with grit and shells, the ground floor 
banked deeply with leaves and straw. 
We keep the hens busy from daylight 
until perch time Cigging after small 
grain scattered several times daily in 
the litter. Lawn clippings, meat-—offal, 
beets, pumpkins, cabbage and an oc- 
casional sheaf of wheat, oats or clover 
hay suspended from the roof gives 
them business. 

It is the busy hen that lays the 
eges. She hustles and has red blood 
coursing in her veins to keep her warm 
on cold days. Our perches can be 
hooked to the roof, and if we have 
any drones in the flock inclined to 
spend much of the day on the perch 
we just hook the perches to the ceil- 
ing. They soon get the. habit’ of 
hustling with the rest of the flock. 
We-have no use for drones on our 
farm save in our apiary. 


a 


A Pioneer Bee Woman 
JAMES A. ROBINSON, DURHAM ©0, N C 


Combining her thrift with the in- 
dustry of the honey bee, Mrs Emma 
Shugart of Surry county, N C, has 
made good, She is one of the pioneer 
women in the bee industry, and 














Mrs Emma Shugart 
for years as a successful api- 
This year she gathered 7000 

of honey, and has more in 
Mrs Shugart lives in a& sweet 
little mountain country heme, sur- 
rounded by a village of industrious 
bee workers. She is practical in 
everything she undertakes,, and al- 
ways succeeds. 

In talking of her industry, she said: 
“I began work among the bees in the 
modern way about 19 years ago, at 
the age of 45, I began with small 
capital and a few colonies of bees, in- 
creasing each year. The third year 
I made a surplus of $60, This I 
turned into a foundation mill and ex- 
tractor, and a few other necessaries. 
I gradually increased until now I .can 
make my bees pay me a surplus of 
from 8000 to 10,000 pounds of honey 
in a good season; and in a poor sea- 
son they ‘are self-sustaining, with 
some surplus. This year, at the age 
of 64, with one man three days in 
the week to do the work during half 
of June and July, we made a surplus 
of abeut 9000 pounds of sour-wood 
honey, from 105 stands of honey 


known 
arist. 
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sight, 


American Agriculturist 


gatherers, In my ‘rambles over th. 
country IE see many children unedu 
cated, and many mothers’ who ar 
just as willing te educate their chi 
dren as I am, but they lack mone, 
I then see the flowers, and the fin 
chances for bees going to waste. Wh, 
not try bees to help out? Only 

little knowledge of the honey bee j 
required, And they are sure to he 
a lot with the needy children.” 


Colony Houses F ound Profitable 


J. T.. CAMPBELL 


Portable colony hotises for th 
farm flock possess decided advantag., 
over the large permanent house, 
make them, however, just as lare,: 
as the weight will permit. My ain 
is to have them of such weight thi: 
they can be moved anywhere on th: 
farm at any season of the year. Wher 
hard and native lumber is used, th: 
maximum size is 7x feet, with re 
wall 5 feet 2 inches and front wa! 
6 feet 10 inches. This permits th: 
use of 12-foot boards without wast 
and buildings high enough to wo: 
in with comfort. 

If. light lumber is used in construc- 
tion the cost is increased somewha 
and we secure the advantage of mor. 
room. We find the farm team can 





handle a 7x12 or Sxl house of this 
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Colony House in Position 


We use no upright frame at 
ali The building is operated by th 
vertical . siding. The runners on 
which these houses rest are made 
from 4x4 hardwood, and are place 
the longer way of the house, set un 
der 12 inches from each side an 
the ends flush. This keeps the run 
ners from weather exposure, and i 
care is used to keep» them blocke 
last as long as the building. Th 
one shown in the accompanying pi 
ture is the latest model. It is an o)- 
ject to provide for the admission « 
an abundance of fresh air withou 
draft. In our earlier buildings 
were compelled to use a curtain t 
keep out the storms of snow. We 
found this curtain more or less of 
nuisance, and have gotten rid of 
is the type of house shown. 

The roof projects over the ope! 
ing 2 f:et and sets as an awning. |! 
keeps out snow and rain, but admit 
plenty~ of air. Three sides of th 
building are lined under with a chea 
grade of two-ply roofing felt, wh 
prevents any wind blowing throug 
cracks and causing drafts. Sing 
board floors are used. Perches 
in the back part of the building, wit 
dropping board under them; N¢« 
boxes are under the dropping boa: 
to economize space. The water \ 
sel is placed on a shelf 18 inches 
from the floor. .I prefer to have 
the fixtures, such as nest box 
perches and dropping boards, remo 
able. One of these little houses ac- 
commodates 30 to 35 Leghorn fo 


Fresh Air House for Hens 
B, E, TWOMBLY 


kind. 





Having read a great deal about 
fresh dir for hens we decided to tr 
an open front house last winter. Ou! 
house faces the seuth and the fron 
is of 1-inch mesh wire 3 feet wide. Th» 
floor is rocks, covered with § inch¢ 
of sand. Inside is a hinged musli! 
curtain to let down during cold night: 
and stormy days. In November 
placed 12 Single Comb: Rhode Jslan'' 
Red pullets and a cockerel in this 
house. Some of them were laying 
then, but no account was kept durins 
November and December. On Jan- 
vary 1a card was tacked up and a dail 
record kept with a result of 2:5 ess* 
for the month. The lowest day’ 
record was January 1, when two ess* 
were laid, the highest was the 19th. 
11 eggs. January 13, 15, 18, 30 and 3t 
we got 10 eggs each day. On the -"" 
one pullet wanted to sit and wa’ 
taken out, In the morning these P'' 
lets were fed a wet mash consistin€é 
of corn meal, bran, brown middlines. 
mixed. feed and ..cottenseed mea! 
mixéd@ with skim milk. The noon feet 
Was scratch feed, Wheat and oats 
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Old Trusty Incubators 


Used ae many hundreds of thousands 
of most successful poultry raisers. 





“Hatching Facts” Free 


Your address on a postal brings la- 
test edition of ““Hatching Facts.’’ It 
telle how to goart right at least ex- 
'e City won World’s 
Championshi cces season. Write to- 
tau day, but if ina hurry order direct from 
thisad. J. V. Rohan, Pres, Belle City Incubator Co 


-55 Buys Best 
140-Egg Incubator 


A cepa eae ;best 
pelt-requisting. 
Best 14 lbchick hot: water 
iter ate ordered 
lockies ). 
machines 
at any price 


. Satisfaction 
ot Write for book Today 
orsend pricenow engnatetinen, 


Dale City Incubator Company, Boz 147 


Your FREE Copy of 
Poultry Guide is Ready 


244 pagee of practical money-making suggestions and 
advice—latest ethos: most approved plans fuily 


explained—facts for beginners, etc. Also pictures and 

describes in detail— 

CYPHERS "sxusont 
and BROODERS 


Original, mon-moisture machines ; self- = Ecmpass self-venti- 
wing? fireproof; insurable, *‘Cyphers Company Service’’ 
means that we stand back of our cus- 
tomers, This valuable Service is free 
to Cyphers Company’s customers. 
isfully described in our big tree book, 
Send for your Copy t 7 "$ 
Co., Dept. 32 


Butaio, N. ¥._ New York City, Chicago, Il. 
Bester, Mees, Eansee City, Mo., Oakland, Cal. 
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Mre. J.B. Lockney, National 
Teg, "ber fad eng Wepre iss 
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Box 67 Racine, Aer (3) 
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Brooder ®°t =~ 





Freight paid east of 
Rockies, Hot water, 
copper tanks, double 
— double glass & 

rs. Free oaks 








112 °4st POULTRY 


h 
pts tein BOOK 


How t make « first-class 
brooder out of an old So 
box. What breeds Iny bett. 

a for poultry houses, how 

fead, breed, etc. Describes 
PRAIRIE STATE incubators and Brooders 
iy You will be te oe the valuable ny ag it @on- 

B tains. Stet be Tite a posta! ‘Mein Bh Names 
Prairle tate Incubator Co.,32 Main St., Homer City, Pa. 





GREIDER’S FINE POULTRY 
Book and eziendar for 1912 contains 200 
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stock eggs. tay e hens lay. 

a A plans. Ee 3 all eay it's great— 
cents. 





MAKE HENS LA 


Sect iby ell "ca bone chicks; 


MAHN’S ANisone ourven 


easy, Pry 
10 Days’ Pree Teiate No Momence? ia advance. . Book free. 
-W. MANN GO.,Gex10 MILFORD, MASS. 





MONTY IN POUL- 
TRY and SQUABS 





“THE POULTRY YARD 





F. P. Vergon, 


Successful Orchardist—The picture 
here shown is that of F; P. Vergon of 
Delaware county, O. Mr Vergon has 
a commercial apple orchard of about 
45 acres. His largest crop “was 38,000 
bushels. For the past 12~-years an 
average price of $1 per bushel has 
been received for all apples raised, As 
described in a previous issue of 
American Agriculturist Mr Vergon is 
the originator of the Ohio sod mulch 
system. 





at night whole corn. Beef scraps and 
oyster shells were kept before them 
at all times. 

Fresh water slightly warmed was 
given them twice daily. For green 
food they were given cabbage, man- 
gels and waste apples, All grain was 
given in deep litter and the fowls 
were kept busy scratching for it. 
The busy hen is the hen that lays the 
most eggs. I am convinced the open 
front house, good feed and plenty of 
exercise will produce lots of eggs and 
strong lively chickens. 


The Adirondack Preserve consists 
of all state lands in the 12 Adiron- 
dack counties of New York, and in- 
cludes about. 3,300,000 acres. The Adi- 
rondack park includes only the state 
lands within the so-called “blue line,” 
1,506,000 acres in area, or about half 
the total area the “blue line” bounds. 
The other half is owned by lumber 
companies, associations, clubs and in- 
dividuals. Substantially all of it is 
useless for any other purpose than 
to grow trees. The tree growth upon 
it, however, renders so many and such 
important services that noé similar 
forest area in the United States is of 
such high value to so many people. 
(Gifford Pinchot. 





Sells Wheat at $2 a Bushel—Many 
farmers think it a sinful waste to 
feed good wheat to poultry. I dcn’t; 
because I get at least $2 a bushel for 
every bushel I feed. The eggs and 
the poultry meat I sell or consume 
at home make that price for me.— 
{Wallace Sprang, Ohio. 


How thoroughly to the point was 
the editorial in your December 30 
issue, New Meaning of Good Roads. 
As the most insistent user of the 
road, the motorist, whether he be a 
city dweller or of the country, must 
do a large part in seeing to it that 
up-to-date highways are constructed 
and properly maintained. As you 
stated in your editorial, it is just a 
case of plain progress that the motor 
vehicle must do much for the man 
in the country, for every farmer ¢an 
become a motorist, though every mo- 
torist will be unable to become a 
farmer.—[{A. G. Batchelder, Chair- 
man Executive Committee, American 
Automobile Association, 

&F Note especially ‘the last twg 
clauses in the final sentence above, 
Both are very true. 


I am building up a herd of regis- 
tered Jerseys and do not have many 
calves to feed at-a time. A very little 
calf meal in a gallon of warm sepa-<« 
rator skim milk three t'mes a day is 
all I let any calf have till large 
enough to be put on some kind of 
coarse, dry feed. I mix my own feed 
for grown dairy cows. I swap my cot- 
tonseed for cottonseed meal, grind 
my corn into meal, buy wheat bran 
and mix these equal parts. I some- 
times use linseed meal with these, 
equal parts. This linseed meal is 
used in the winter while we have no 
grass.—[{J, H. Mewborn, Lenoir Coun- 
ty, NC 
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Agriculture doesn’t buy ma- 
terials for its own use by 
guesswork. The skilled ex- 
perts in its laboratories get 
at the facts. . 


EPONSE] 


Paroid Roofing 
The Real Rival of Best Shingles 
was selected for the 


E 


square fect of NEPONSET Paroid for 
use on Government yo 
warehouses here, in the Philip- 
pines, Cuba and Panama. Why? 


And why are farmers everywhere 
beginni to use NEPONSET Paroid 
on their biggest barns, stables—all 
farm buildings? The answer is this: 
NEPONSET Paroid costs less than 
shingles, lasts longer and adds fire 
protection. Actual records, not 
theory, back these statements. 

‘When are you going to use 
NEPONSET Paroid and share its ad- 
vantages and economies? 


Write for all the facts and name 
of NEPONSET dealer in your town. 


NEPONSET Proslate looks like 
stained shingles and is for houses. 


F. W. BIRD & SON 
te eae 8, Piles, He, BSA. 
Established 1795 
Hew Fock Weshingion,Chionge _rtinnd, Orn 


Canadian Mills and Offices, Hamilton, Ont. 














UTILITY TTAVTVISM arrests ie AM ae 





The FARMER’S SON’S 


GREAT Ptr tah bnnwn t | 
farm to becomes 


ear wasupw 
nd font ~prpeens is com- 


Lm Sas 
“ as to locations & settiers’ rate a; ply Supt. 
Mii \ Immig., Ottawa, Can., or Oan. Gov. Agt. 


“fj \\\ J. S. CRAWFORD 
Hi il 90 Syracuse Savings Bank Bidg., Syracuse, &. 1. 














FOR INFORMATION AS .TO LANDS IN 


TIT] The Nation’s []]]] 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD 


in fa, North and South Carolina, 
“nee end 44 — to 


WILBUR McCOY ARK 
. & 1, Agt. for Flori a. aT Age tort npiate, 
ay = de, and the Carolin 

Jacksonville, 





W imington, N. 
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Profitable 
Stock Raising 


By CLARENCE A. SHAMEL 


Editor Orange Judd Farmer 


IVE stock is the most important feature of 
farm life, and statistics show a production far 


short of the actual requirements. 


There are 


many problems to be faced in the profitable produc- 
tion of stock, and these are fully and comprehen- 
sively covered in Mr. Shamel’s new book. As editor 
of the hance Judd Farmer, Mr. Shamel has unequaled opportunities for 
observation and is keenly alive to everything that has to do with this very 


important subject. 


ciples that have to do with the raising of live stock for profit. 


Incorporated in this book are many of the basic prin- 


He tells 


how the New England and North Atlantic States are just awakening to 


the realization of the enormous field before them. 


He warns the west 


where there are numerous evidences of waning productivity. 
Profitable Stock Raising covers the principles of breeding and feeding 


for both fat stock and dairying 


type. 


It tells of sheep and mutton raising, 


hothouse lambs, the swine industry and the horse market. Figally he tells 
of the preparation-ef stock for the market and how to prepare it so that it 


will bring a high market price. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 
bound in green vellum cloth, library style, 


$x 7% inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in the text 


and with half-tone inserts on beavy coated 


paper. 


th a subscription—not sold—and this 


edition was prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpasses anything that has ever been put out in 
connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. The regular edition sells for $1.50 


Given Upon Request 


to ~* 


nye ny = : 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
318 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Week Ending January 13, 1912 


Why Not Laugh 


The man who laughs, God bless him! 
Thrice blesses himself the while. 

No music of earth 

Has nobler worth 
Than that which voices a smile. 





Tke man who laughs all love him; 
He lifts from the heart of despair 
Its burden of woe, 
And coaxes the glow 
Of joy, to the brow of care. 


The man who laughs; life needs him; 
There’s never a lass, nor a lad, 
Be she sulky, or sad, 
Be he blue or mad, 
But laughs with the man who’s glad. 
{G. H. T, Babbitt. 

A learned talk at a recent fruit 
growers’ meeting suggests the need 
of simplicity. Some pro- 
fessors still seem to think 
they cannot be considered 
authorities unless they 
talk “above the heads’’ of their 
audiences. This is too bad. It is the 
surest way to miss the mark. They 
might about as well talk in a foreign 
language. They gain nothing, lose 
much, and thus keep their audiences 
in the dark. Other professors ap- 
pear to forget that what is familiar 
to them may be strange to their 
audiences. Their cue should there- 
fore be to simplify their expressions 
and to explain any strange but neces- 
sary terms so clearly at the outset 
that the audiences will have at least 
a chance to understand what the 
talk is all about. At the same meet- 
ing another professor spoke upon an 
equally technical subject, but he 
made it so simple that anyone could 
understand. It is the sneaker who 
makes himself clear who will do his 
audience good. 





Value of 
Simplicity 





Should a feeibe charged for mem- 
bership in a farmers’ organization? 
M@&any people think so. 
They point. to the 
strong organizations 
that require the pay- 
ment of an annual fee and to other 
weak ones where no membership fee 
is required. Fees foster individ- 
uality, independence ands unity 
among members. They encourage 
better programs and greater useful- 
ness. Associations independent of 
state appropriations can go before 
their legislatures with more self-re- 
spect and power than if their mouths 
are plugged and their hands sticky 
with politieal money. All this has been 
proved by the two leading fruit grow- 
ers’ associations of New York state 
and by every other association whose 
treasury is filled only by membership 
- fees, sales of floor space at shows, or 
_.. (ther natural sources; at least, money 


Paid 
Memberships 


not secured through legislators. The 
knowledge of such successes should 
encourage several societies still strug- 
gling for existence to take a stand 
for an annual and, perhaps, a life 
membership fee, and thus break the 
shackles of a slavery as unnecessary 
as it ts undignified. 





A great impetus to enduring pros- 
perity in all vocatiéns, over a long 
future period, will 
True Ourrency come from the bank- 
Reform ing and currency re- 
form now pending, 
providing it is done right. But oth- 
erwise, the Aldrich plan may vest 
in a few men the power to oppress 
or promote the welfare of any indi- 
vidual, group or interest. Every per- 
son, regardless of his business, is 
vitally concerned in the readjustment 
of banking and currency—farmer and 
laborer, r-erchant and manufacturer, 
men and women in or out of active 
industry. We are all bound together 
by a community of interest which 
makes the welfare of any industry 
the welfare of all. 


No appropriation for fairs that per- 
mit gambling or cateh-penny devices 
is the law of Pennsylva- 
ria. Fair managers pre- 
sumably know this. Now 
that the auditor-general 
has withheld appropriations which 
several fair associations were count- 
ing upon, glum tooks are the fashion 
in the several counties. We would 
say “this is too badg if we felt that 
way. But when fair managers permit 
illicit practices—well, those who dance 
pay the fiddler. We congratulate the 
Keystone state in its possession of an 
officer with so well-developed a back- 
bone. 





‘air Money 
Withheld 


Now it is the Adirondack water 
power company that wants the right 
to absorb a bunch 
of water powers on 
the mountain 
streams. Why does 
not the state of New York under- 
take the development of all the wa- 
ter power in the Adirondack regions? 
Those mountains are mostly a state 
park. The next and logical step is 
for the state to utilize the water 
powers therein. We would have the 
Empire state survey. all the waters 
within her borders, and lay. out a 
comprehensive plan for their best de- 
velopment. Then work to this plan 
from year to year A fraction of the 
$125,000,000 which have been spent 
on enlarging the Erie canal would 
have conserved all the water sup- 
plies in this state and developed 
many of them. Cheap light and 
power. could thus be furnished by 
the state to farms, homes and facto- 
ries. The scheme is rich in possibil- 
ities for benefiting all the people of 
New York state. And it can be so 
organized as to forever “keep the 
grafters out.” Shall we tell how to 
do this? 





Water Power 
and the Peopic 





Are you planning any form of en- 
tertainment with which to pass the 
winter evenings? Haveyou 
thought about buying some 
new musical instrument or 
some new games or books? 
Has anyone in your community 
thought of organizing a literary or 
social club? If not, why not? Did 
you ever stop to think that these 
monthly or semimonthly meetings of 
the literary society can be tooked for- 
ward to with a great deal of pleasure? 
These programs can be very helpfut, 
especially if the speeches, debates and 
recitations are formed upon foreign 
topics. But the program should not 
consist of this alone, but of current 
subjects as well. If nothing has been 
done in your locality, why not get 
busy and try? 


Winter 
Evenings 


he just discovered 
only half the con- 
consumer’s dollar? 
That is a fair in- 
ference, to judge 
from Secretary Wil- 
gon’s annual report, already quoted 
briefly in these pages. But what has 
the department of agriculture been 
doing all these years to enable the 
producer to get more of the con- 
sumer’s dullar? Hardly nothing! For 
50 years the farmers have been crying 
out for co-operation, Except for the 





Has that the 


producer gets 


The Consumer’s 
Doflar 


~ portant 


aid of the farm press they have had 
mighty little encouragement from 
either state or nation. And it has re- 
mained for the present administration 
to actually indict the chief official 
of a co-operative milk producers’ 
union under the Sherman antitrust 
act. We maintain that rightéous co- 
operative effort is not a trust—that 
the officers and members of co-opera- 
tive societies should be encouraged 
and not discouraged. 





Brother Farmer, did you ever stop 
to think that printed lett r heads and 
envelopes for your own 
Business ‘business serve as traveling 
Farmers advertisers? When you get 
a letter it makes a big dif- 
ference whether is it a printed letter 
head or not. It looks like business, 
and it surely is business of the best 
kind. Farmers should have printed 
letter heads. Why? Because there 
should be something for sale on every 
farm, and letter heads can be made 
to advertise very eheaply. Further, 
printed letter heads will have quite 
an influence on the farmer himself, 
The more he looks at it the more 
pride he will take in keeping up the 
quality of the articles he has for sale. 
Business men in all lines use printed 
letter heads. Why? Because it is 
good business. [I have known farm- 
ers who have tried it, and they are 
very proud of their letter heads, be- 
sides finding them profitable. 





Rough Feeds for Farm Horses 


In @ bulletin recently issued by the 
Illinois experiment station is report- 
ed the results of recent investigations 
covering a period of something over 
two years, to determine the efficiency 
and economy of various rations in 
feeding farm work horses, Owing to 
the high prices of practically all 
grains during recent years, and the 
likelihood that these prices will pre~ 
vail in the future, it was deemed im- 
to learn what rough feeds 
ean be used to best advantage in con- 
nection with the grains ordinarily 
used for horse feeding. Also what 
influence different methods of prep- 
aration had on the efliciency of the 
ration. 

In determining the value of a ra- 
tion, the following points were con- 
sidered: Maintenance of weight, the 
general health and spirit of the ani- 
mals, and their ability to do hard 
work; also the economy of the ra- 
tion. The 10 teams were high-grade 
geldings, except one team of. mares, 
weighing from 1250 to 1420 pounds, 
in which Percheron blood predomi- 
nated, 

In the spring of 1908 seven teams 
were put under experiment, one horse 
in each team being fed timothy hay 
and the other clover hay, in addition 
to a mixed grain ration of corn, oats, 
bran and ofl meal. After continuing 
this for 28 weeks, the hay was re- 
versed in each team, and this con- 
tinued for 20 weeks longer. Little 
difference in gain in weight was not- 
ed for the horses receiving the two 
kinds of hay, although those receiv- 
ing clover hay made slightly greater 
gains than those receiving timothy. 
This difference was not enough, how- 
ever, to indicate any decided advan- 
tage in favor of the clover hay. This 
was largely due, perhaps, to the fact 
that the horses were all getting a 
fairly well balanced grain ration. It 
is likely that if the grain ration had 
been made up largely or entirely of 
eorn, the results would have been 
more favorable to the clover’ hay, 
since it would help to balance a ra- 
tion of this kind better than timothy. 
~The horses getting ‘clover hay 
showed glossier coats, and their 
bowels were somewhat looser, al- 
though not enough to impair their 
ability te do hard work. The team- 
sters were apparently unable to ob- 
serve any difference in the ability or 
the’ general condition of the horses, 
although most of them were preju- 
diced in favor of the timothy hay at 
the beginning of the trial. 

Mixing OChaffed Hay with Grain 

In this trial an effort was made 
to determine the effect of mixing 
chaffed hay with the grain, as com- 
pared with feeding the grain and the 
unchaffed hay separately. The aim 
was mainly to learn whether mixing 


chaffed hay with grain, thus making 
the horse eat it more slowly, would 
tbe accompanied by a more thoro igh 
digestion of t + grain. : 

The mixing of chaffed hay wit) 
the grain maintained the weight of 
the -horses slightly better, and on 4 
little less feed, but the difference was 
not marked enough to indicate ay 
decided advantage in this method 
when the cost of preparation was 
taken into consideration. 

In this. trial .chaffed clover \as 
compared with chaffed alfalfa, when 
fed in addition to the regular grain 
ration of corn, oats, bran and oil 
meal. The horses getting alfalfa were 
given one-fourth pound tess grain, 
and one-thir@ pound less hay each 
Per day during the trial. They did 
approximately the same amount ot 
work and made slightly better gains 
than those getting clover. 

Alfalfa Compared-with Timothy 

In order to further study the value 
of alfalfa hay in the ration of work 
horses, a trial in which it was com- 
pared with timothy was conducted. 
The hay was reversed in each team 
at the end of the 12th week. The 
results of this trial showed that 
where alfalfa was fed, a saving of 
four pounds of grain was daily made, 
or about 20%. The horses did approx. 
imately the same amount of work, 
and maintained their weight equally 
@s well as those getting timothy hay 
and four pounds of additional grain. 

In this tral a ration of corn and 
alfalfa was compared with a mixed 
ration of corn, oats, bran, oj] meal 
and timothy and alfalfa hay in the 
proportion of about three parts of 
timothy hay to one of alfalfa. This 
trial was carried on only eight weeks 
and was, therefore, too short to s 
conclusively the efliciency of the ra 
tions compared. As in the previocu 
trial, however, practically the san 
results were obtained by feeding fo 
pounds less grain, a saving of 25%, 
where the roughage part of the ra- 
tion consisted entirely of alfalfa. 

In comparing ground grain \ 
whole grain, a short trial extend 
over six weeks was condacted. 
slight saving of about 9% was made 
where the grain was grourd. It 
usually considered that about 10% 
the grain can be saved by grinding, 
but as to whether it is profitable 
hot must depend on the cost 
grinding. As a general rule, unles 
horses are doing extremely har 
work, or have poor teeth, it is 
ally not advisable to grind t 
grain. 
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Seedless Lemon Coming—The s: 
less orange has revolutionized 
orange growing industry in sout! 
California. The seedless lemon 
all but arrived. Government exp 
connected with the bureau of p 
industry discovered near Rialto, ; 
a few miles west of San Bernard 
some lemon trees belonging to 
Eureka type. The lemons are aln 
seedless wherever grown, and 
type is widely distributed over sout! 
ern California. The drawback, h 
ever, seems io be that the yields 
parently are very light compar: 
the regular fruiting kind. The ¢ 
er who has the best of these t 
near Rialto states that he secu! 
start from Sdn Diego almost 20 yea! 
ago. It was not until much ! 
however, that he disccvered the | 
tically seedless character of 
project, and is now very much inter- 
ested in developing this variet 
order that it may become a profit 
commercial sort. If the shy b« 
proclivities of this seedless lemo 
be overcome, the problem will p 
tically be solved. There is no 
reason why a seedless lemon cannot 
be produced that will bear the same 
relation to the lemon industry that 
the “Washington Nave! orange bea's 
to the orange industry. 


Corn and hay are so high 
searce that hundreds of people 3° 
feeding cottonseed meal and hulls to 
their Iive stock. I am feeding this 
for the first time. Some of them 
eat readily; others don’t take hold of 
ft at first, but I keep giving ‘t 
them, and they learn to eat it {tet 
several days’ trial. Then they havé 
to eat it, or do without; it is a ground 
hog case—{W. § Miller, Delt 
County, Tex. 
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“TRUST PROOF” BA REFORM 


quird article im the series. The Mest appeared im our seus of December 96, and the second January 6. 
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Two splendid volumes which tell 
the amazing story of modern-day fruit-cul- 
ture. They tell a common-sense though sen- 
sational story of profits made from com- 
mercial and, home-orchards. These books 
show just what you can make from a Stark 
Orchard. And they are both free. You may 
use the coupon. 


“Stark Orchard Planting Book"’ 
The Master Book of Master Minds 


Trustworthy information, compiled by our 
apy Special Service Department, given 
REE to the whole world! Not acatalog or 
lece oi advertising literature, but a well of 
nformation—as the authors say: 

The contents is not the result of our own 
experience alone. It is the collection of the 
knowledge and experience of many ‘men. 
Each has spent a large part of bis life work- 
ing with trees. Many have had scientific 
training. All are rich in that greatest of all 

wledge—practical experience.”’ It tells the 
teal secret of success in orchard planting. 


At Planting Time Most Mistakes Occur! 


This invaluable book explains how to 


‘Stark Books FREE 


“Stark Orchard Planting Book’’ and “Condensed Stark Year Book” 


ave planied. We cannot begin to tell you 
here the priceless information contained in 
this valuable volame. You must have the 
book itself. The edition is imited—the sup- 
ply will soon be exhausted. You must act 
quickly. Use the coupon. Or write a card 
or letter today, without fail, for this truly 
wonderful book. 


Stark's Beautiful Condensed Year Book 
“A Diamond Mine” of Information 


Here you will find the boiled-down facts on 
the planting of fruit trees, small fruit plants, 
vines and other nursery products, gleaned 
in the busy lifetimes of these great horti- 
culturists, As “handy” and indispensable 
for experienced orchardists as to beginners, 

In this book is included Stark Bro's com- 
eo catalog, the best of its kind in the world. 

his wonderful book adds new Iustre to the 
three-quarters -of-a-centur reputation for 
honest dealing which Stark Bro’s have won, 


“Of Great Assistance” 


“Permit me to thank you for your hand- 
some catalog. It le the most comprehensive 
of ite kind I have ever seen, The color 
plates are beautiful, and of great assistance 





avoid failure in fruit growing that is directly in the selection of fruit."—J. O. LEWIS, 








Uncle Sam: “Now, Gentlemen, Let’s Co-operate” 


By HERBERT MYRICK 

This cartoon is supposed to show the executive committee of the 
proposed National Reserve Association, in session at its proposed Wash- 
ington headquarters. On one side are four bankers, representing the 
banking interests in the reserve association. On the other side of the 
table—as the Myrick method would have it—sit four representatives of 
iriculture, manufactures, commerce and labor—the industries that 
furnish and employ the cash, credits and facilities for exchange provided 
by the banks. Each of these eight men has one vote. The comptroller of 
the currency is ex-officio chairman of the committee, and having one vote, 
YOUR UNCLE SAMUEL THUS HOLDS THE BALANCE 
OF POWER! So if the two sides can’t agree, Uncle Sam just says, 
“Now, gentlemen, let’s co-operate !” 

Likewise the Myrick method is to so amend the Aldrich plan that 
on the full board of directors of the National Reserve Association the 
banking and non-banking interests shall each have 15 directors, its gov- 
ernor and two deputies shall be directors, but the federal government 
shall have four directors—secretaries of agriculture, treasury, commerce 
and labor, and comptroller of the currency. 

The Nation Would Coritrol 

Thus in a contest for “eventual control,” the government’s four 
representatives and the 15 non-banking directors would have 19 out of 
37 votes, and the NATION WOULD CONTROL! Meanwhile, the 
15 outside directors being the final selection from the four basic indus- 
tries, chosen for merit and experience instead of for political reasons, 
the National Reserve Association would be free from politics, yet sub- 
ject to federal control. 

This Myrick amendment may not be popular with a few big banks 
that perhaps hoped to be able to manipulate the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation for their benefit as against smaller banks, industries, corporations 
and individuals. But nothing less than such amendment will satisfy the 
people. This insures a square deal for one and all. 

So far as the banks alone are concerned, my amendment gives each 
bank one vote in its local association, same as in a clearing house, whereas 
the Aldrich plan also imiposes votes based upon the bank’s stockholdings 
in the National Reserve Association. ‘The difference between the two 
becomes more and more sharp, until Aldrich’s plan vests final control 
with the banking interests, whereas I insist that eventual control shall 
rest securely with the government and the people. Which is right? 

Bankers Alone Not Always Competent 

The Aldrich idea, from start to finish, is that the bankers alone 
should own, operate and control the proposed local, branch and national 
associations, but bankers are not always competent so to do. Victor 
Morawetz, one of the ablest of them, in his pamphlet against the Aldrich 
plan, says: “Few bankers in the United States arc familiar with the 
broader questions of finance, and there are even fewtt who would be 
competent, to direct the policy of a great central bank. Nearly all our 
bank presidents are men who have grown up in the routine of their own 
bank, with very little experience except in the daily business of lending 
money and dealing in securities for a profit.” 

__ Truer words were never spoken. The president of the Bank 
of France was not even a banker! Even the great Bank of England 
never chooses its directors from among other bankers, yet the method +has 
worked successfully for two centuries. That institution is a corporation 
‘organized and carried on to finance the government and control the 
linances of the empire, but is administered by disinterested persons free 
irom governmental ownership or control,” It is co-operative to the 
extent that each shareholder in the Bank of England has but one vote, 
irrespective of the number of shares owned—no proxies either. 

_ . In like manner, I would have’ at least a majority of the directorate 
in tie proposed National Reserve Association and in its branches composed 
of disinterested experts chosen from entirely outside of banking circles. 
To adapt the words of William W. Cook: “This excellent instrument 
should be taken from the hands of Wall street and placed in the hands 
of the people, to be used for the formation of a new industrial democ- 
racy.” The idea of a national discount institution is good, but to prevent 
its ever becoming bad, the FOUNDATION ‘MUST BE RIGHT. 
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You need it for the information it 
contains on the care and use of 
saws and tools. It points the wa 
and satisfaction through the use 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 


{t broadens your knowledge of tools and the purposes 
for which they are intended. It is by understanding 
what tools to use and where to get the best that you can 
accomplish the greatest amount of good work with the 
least labor and expense and at the time the need arises. 


This book illustrates and describes the saws and tools 
made by Henry Disston & Sons in the largest and most 
efficient plant in the world devoted to such manu- 
factures. 

It shows how you can install and maintain @ 
tool equipment on your farm that will not 

only make pleasant the ordinary saw- 
ing and work with tools, but also 


to greater economy 











A © << “ greatly to the money saving 
: N OM ge: > and o money — opportuni- 
Danae ¥ ~ Fs > OS “6 =Csities—all fora very small investment. 
——¥ ———— 
wa ( The DISSTON book is free 
JSS —write for your copy at ence. 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc., Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel and File Works, { 
Box KE 1537 Philadelphia, Pe. 








SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS &VARNISHES 


FOR THE FARM 


» When you paint your home, use the best paint— 

Sherwin -Williams Paint (Prepared) (S W P). It looks 
» best, spreads easier underthe brush,savesthe painters’ 
time, covers the greatest number of square feet to 
the gallon and wears the longest possible time. Con- 
sequently, you can use the best paint, S W P, for a 
less average cost per year than in using cheap ready 
mixed or hand mixed lead anc oil. 


J Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask for color cards 
Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 679 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
SS LER ELLE RRB 
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Arouse New York! 
ee Utilize Your White Coal 


4n Open Letter To the Hon John A, 
’ Dix, Governor of New York 
New York, 10 January, 1912. 

Sir: Let the state itself acquire title 
to all lands that control water powers 
or lakes and reservoir sites. Let the 
state employ the ablest engineers to 
make a thorough survey, and lay out 
a comprehensive scheme for the 
utilization of this water power. 

After the state has thus protected 
itself by acquiring the titles, there 
will be plenty of time for the survey 
‘and for working out all the details 
of the grand plan of development. 
This plan should provide that a dam 
or project could be developed where 
most needed, say a year or two 
hence, to be followed by other devel- 
opments, but each scheme to’ be part 
of a comprehensive whole. Thus in 
the course of time all of the sources 
of water power in the Empire state 
would be developed, 

Eventually, therefore, cheap power 
and. light could thus be furnished to 
every farm, home, factory and in- 
dustry throughout the _ state. The 
falling water could also be utilized to 
pump water for irrigation upon your 
soil during periods of drouth. In this 
way New York would gradually de- 
velop into one of the most wonderful 
hives of industry in the world. Its 
agriculture would be intensive, its 
factories prosperous, while cheap 
power would foster an immense va- 
riety of home industries or little man- 
ufacturing enterprises on farms, in 
villages and in rural districts. 

With New York’s harbors and rivers 
shipping could bring raw materials 
to your industries at the lowest trans- 
portation cost, not only from all the 
coast regions of North and South 
America, but from other parts of the 
world, and this shipping could carry 
the products of your farms and 
factories to equally extensive markets 
throughout North and South America 
und the eastern hemisphere. 

Such development is not a dream; 
it is intensely practical. It will also 
be extraordinarily profitable to New 
York and to each and all of her peo- 
ple. Such conseryation and utiliza- 
tion of your water powers, under the 
control of the state, may not involve 
relatively as difficult engineering, le- 
gal or financial problems as there are 
involved in the $25,000,000 water 
works of Los Angeles, or the vastly 
more complicated and expensive wa- 
ter system of New Yerk city. If one 
city.can go in for such an undertak- 
ing, how much mere feasible should it 
be for the great state of New York to 
conserve all her water power. It will 
be work less extensive, less costly 
and-vastly more beneficial than the 
enlargement of the Erie canal, which 
is to absorb $150,000,000 before it is 
tinished. 

The topography of New York state 
is natura:ly designed for such de- 
velopment. Forests and lakes at the 
north conserve vast supplies of water. 
Dams to store the same against pe- 
viods of drouth can be constructed at 
relatively small expense, Probably 
not 33% of the hydro-electric power 
in your state is now developed. If 
the- state itself does not undertake 
this work in the interest of all the 
people, then the so-called “power 
trust’ will usurp this function, will 
monopolize your yast resources of 
“white coal” and will sell the same 
only at prices that will unduly tax 
your people and restrict your indus- 
tries, not for years, but for genera- 
tions to come. 

There are various methods whereby 
the state may provide for and con- 
duct the proposed development of its 
power resources, The undertaking 
should, of course, be divorced from 
politics and not be subjected to the 
ups and downs of political parties. The 
highest efficiency should be secured in 
the .engineering, construction and 
operation of the undertaking. One 
method for accomplishing this would 
be as follows: 

Incorporate the People’s Power 
Company of New York, authorized 
capital stock, say, $25,000,000 Of this 
sum 60% would be Common stock, to 
be issued to the state treasury in con- 
sideration of the franchises granted 
to the corporat »n. Thus the state 
would always have a controlling vote 
in the enterprise. The other $10,000,- 
000 would be Preferred stock entitled 
to, say, 4% interest, with a_ profit- 
sharing dividend of 1 or 2% moré. 
‘This Preferred would thus be a most 
attractive investment, and being free 
of tax within the state, would be 
quickly absorbed in smali lots by the 
people of New York, every family or 
individual having from $25 to $500 or 
more invested in it. This would af- 
ford a. working capital of $16,000,000. 
Additional funds could be obtained to 
any necessary extent by the-sale of 
' the 1 s of the People’s Power Com- 
pany, secured by first mortgage on its 
properties, interest. guaranteed by the 
state of New York itself. These 
bonds, likewise being nontaxable 
would sell at par on a 3 or 3%% 


The « stockholders would: elect a 
board of directors for the serpora- 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


tion, who would choose the executive 
officers and employ the most tompe- 
tent engineers and other experts to 
be obtained. These men in active 
charge of the undertaking should re- 
ceive compensation sufficient to get 
the best talent, and then should have 
the further inducement of a small 
percentage upon the net earnings of 
the enterprise over a period of years. 
Thus they would have the keenest 
interest in the wisest economy from 
the inception of the plan to its ripe 
fruition and subsequent operation, 

I gannot exaggerate the enormous 
impottance and entire practicability 
fer such development *under the aus- 
pices of the Empire state. The 
“white coal” of New York is in many 
respects a greater asset to your state 
than black coal is to Pennsylvania. 
New York’s harbors and rivers, com- 
bined with her-almost unlimited re- 
sources of hydro-electric energy, in- 
sure to her a most brillian+ future. 
Why not grasp this opportunity be- 
fore it is too late—before the “power 
trust”. gets its tentacles fastened for- 
ever upon your people? 

Very respectfully yours, 
Editor American Agriculturist. 


NEW YORK 


Jefferson County Activities 
B. AUGSBURY 





A large amount of rain has fallen 
in Jefferson county during the past 
two months, Although the roads have 
been bad, and rainy weather is disa- 
greeable, yet the farmers thave been 
very fortunate. The meadows are 
uninjured by frosts and show grass as 
green as in the early spring months. 
Stock has been able to run in the 
open a greater part of each day, and 
is wintering in excellent condition. 

Many farmers are attending the in- 
stitutes held in nearby cities, and 
many interesting subjects are being 
discussed. A great deal of poultry 
was shipped for the holidays. Tur- 
keys sold for 21 cents a pound live 
weight, and chicxens for 12 and 13 
cents. Eggs are 40 to 45 cents a 
dozen, and butter brings 34 cents. 
Prices are good for winter dairy own- 
ers, as well as for poultry men. The 
record weight of the season for tur- 
keys seems to be those owned by Mrs 
W. B. Augsbury. Live goblers weigh 
40 pounds and hens 20 pounds, 

On January 23 the poultry and pet 
association of Jefferson county will 
hold its annual exhibition. Nearly 
5000 all high-class fowls and animals 
are entered, 

The horse market in this section 
has been dull during the past month, 
but heavy horses bring from $200 to 
$300 each, and light weight from $150 
to $250. Pigs a few weeks old seem 
to be a dead loss. The best prices 
are only $1.50 to $2 each. 


. Cattaraugus Co—Subscribers will be 
interested to learn that Mr E, C, Rob- 
ertson of Cuba is to begin the annual 
canvass of this county in the interests 
of the Old Reliable. He will call upon 
old friends and make many new ones 
in introducing American Agriculturist. 
All courtesies extended to him will be 
appreciated by the publishers, 

Chautauqua Co—Thus far this has 
been one of the most open winters for 
a number of years, Plowing was done 
up to Dec 28, ’11, Hay is scarce at 
$17 p ton in the barn, No sleighing. 
The winter’s work is very much_ be- 
hind. Butter is 40c p Ib, eggs 40c p 
doz, potatoes $1 p bu, cabbage $20 p 
ton. 

Farmers Busy in Ontario—There 
has been a little snow, but not enough 
for sleighing. Farmers are trimming 
orchards, hauling manure and getting 
ready for spring work. Potatoes have 
dropped in price, and are about 90c p 
bu. The open weather has been good 
for hens. No ice cut yet. Most ice 
houses are empty. 

Franklin Co—The weather has been 
quite mild most of the time. No snow 
to speak of, and-no sleighing. Farm- 
ers are cutting wood. Stock is look- 
ing well in most cases. Not as much 
grain is being fed as in some years, 
so not as mych milk is being pro- 
duced. Butter is 36c p lb, eggs 4'c p 
doz, potatoes SO to 90ce p bu, hay $18 
p ton. Apples are scarce. 

Ontario Co—The winter is open 
thus far. Some of the days have 
seemed like Indian summer. There is 
much farm work being done in the 
way of plowing, ditching and fixing 
up around! the farm. Stock seems 
to be doing well. Very few sheep or 
cattle are being fed. Wild geese are 
stil around. Taxes will be higher than 
usual on account of the high priced 
roads, due to the automobile. Corn 
70c p bu, potatoes 90c, hay $20 p ton, 
butter 382c p 1b, eggs 32¢ p doz, Dan- 
ish cabbage-$20 p ton. 

Ulster Co—E. W. Hathaway of 
Poughkeepsie has bought the Elting 
Van Aken farm near Port Ewen, and 
is making many improvements. He will 
set out considerable fruit in the spring. 
Herman H. Seebeck of Shandaken has 
just won a suit against the Vregon 


Short Line railroad for three cars of 
sheep he shipped east to Shandaken., 
Seventy-four sheep died on the way, 
and 125 died after arrival because of 
poor treatment on the way east. Mr 
Seebeck claimed in his suit $2500 
damages and received a verdict for 
the full amount of his claim. The 
sheep were registered Delaine. Mr 
Seebeck formerly lived in Peavey, Ida. 

Washington Co—The weather has 
been unusually mild, with a great 
deal of rain and very bad _ roads. 
Now there is winter weather, with a 
little snow, but not enough for 
sleighing. Stock of all kinds is look- 
ing well. Fresh cows are worth $55 
to $75 ea, Hay brings $18 to $20 p 
ton. Butter is 30 to 36c p Ib, eggs 
40c p doz. Grain is very high and 
is going up. Champlain canal has 
closed, 

Granges and Fairs—Allegany po- 
mona is doing well to appoint a com- 
mittee to confer with the secretaries 
of the county fairs relative to exhibits 
and grange features. Every county 
grange should do this at its spring 
meeting. I believe the grange can 
render valuable assistance to our 
county fairs just here. While I de- 
light to see the enterprise displayed 
by many granges in conducting one 
or two-day fairs “on their own hook,” 
I still contend that the same labor 
and expense bestowed on making the 
county fair a larger success would be 
better invested. A grange day at the 
county fair participated in by the 
granges in the county and a grange 
hall for the exhibition of strictly 
grange exhibits, would give the order 
deserved publicity and add many fold 
to the interest of the fair.—[ Demeter. 

A Grange Leader—Madison Co leads 
all counties in growth in grange 
membership during the year. Its in- 
crease was 576 members. Chautau- 
qua followed with 424, and Ontario 
with 418. There has been a fine 
grow’ in nearly every county. 

The State Charities’ aid assn is en- 
deavoring to interest subordinate and 
county granges in the work of pro- 
viding homes for destitute children. 
It is an excellent charity and a noble 
work, The subordinate granges can 
be of material assistance in helping 
the assn to secure good homes for the 
unfortunate waifs whom the aid assns 
have taken under their care. On the 
other hand, these children are not 
unfrequently a blessing to the homes 
where they are placed, and some of 
these may be the homes o: grangers, 

Grange Affairs—State \ Lecturer 
Lowell expects to establish lecturers’ 
headquarters in Auburn when the 
state grange meet there. This is in 
the nature of an innovation, but has 
possibilities of success. Here can be 
held informal meetings of lecturers, 
The social feature will, perhaps, be 
the most important. State Lecturer 
E. B. Dorsett of Pa will address the 
formal conference on Thursday morn- 
ing of state grange week, and others 
will be: selected to lead in the discus- 
sions... Lecturer Lowell has just pub- 
lished a valuable little booklet which 
he calls The Lecturer’s Friend. It 
contains numerous hints and*sugges- 
tions, besides papers for subjects and 
discvssions. Copies have been mailed 
to 80 subordinate lecturers. 

Me2ntgomery Co—No sleighing as 
yet, and wheeling is bad. Not much 
hay being drawn to market, although 
prices hold at $17 to $21 pton. Eggs 
have dropped to 30c p doz. Veals 
are selling at 7%c 1 w, beef 7 to 8c 
p tls by the-quarter. The Dairy Prod- 
ucis Co of N Y city owes the dairy- 
men in this vicinity for Nov and 
Dee milk, aggregating in round num- 
bers $20,000. <A receiver has been ap- 
pointed by the court and it is feared 
the dividends -will be small. It is to 
be hoped the dairymen may profit by 
this experience and hereafter demand 
that security be given by any and all 
parties purchasing milk from the pro- 
ducer, to the end that the farmer have 
the same financial protection in his 
bu iness that all business men require 
and have. Taxes are abnormally high 
and many farmers will be obliged to 
borrow money to pay taxes. 


Tobacco Sales Brisk 





Over .90% of the cigar leaf tobacco 


grown in New York has been sold, ac- 
cording to reports from growers, and 
this is a larger percentage than usual 
at this time. Prices have been fair 
and growers as a whole satisfied with 
the 1911 crop. 

Buying in Lancaster county, Pa, 
continues brisk, with country buyers 
taking a hand. In some parts of the 
county the crops: have been fairly well 
cleaned up, while in other parts buy- 
ing has been spotted. A number of 
crops have sold at llc p lb, but many 
sales have not averaged over 10 or 
10%e, 

From Columbia, Lancaster Co, Pa, 
a@ correspondent writes: For the last 
few weeks quite an activity prevailed 
in the tobacco market, and. buyers 
have been plenty to. purchase the bet- 
ter portion of the 1911 crop, whch is 
the best raised for several years. It 
is of . goed color, lengthy leaf. and 
ef good texture. It is acknowledged 
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by buyers to be available for bind. 
purposes or for wrappers on che: 
cigars in a great many instances. Quit. 
a lot has been bought by local pack; 
at 10 and 3c, while some have paid a. 
high as 11 and 4c for suitable goo 
Some raisers are holding for 12 a 
4c, which they hope to get in the m 
future. No damage to the crop of an 
consequence while hanging in th. 
sheds has been reported. From pres 
ent indications the acreage for th: 
coming season Will be the same as last 
year, The use of fertilizer for tobacco 
and other crops is on the increas, 
the farmers are realizing its val 
more every year. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, January S— 
After Monday there was an easier 
feeling for steers, prices declining 1() 
On Wednesday market closed quiet 
and ‘steady at decline; bulls held uy 
Strong, closing a fraction higher, fat 
cows ruled firm, closing 15@23 
higher, medium cows held up stead 
to strong. On light offerings veals 
still further -advanced after Monda 
25c, closing firm; barnyard calves 
also ruled strong and higher. The 
selling range for the week was: Steers 
$5@7.30 p 100 Ibs, oxen and stag: 
4@6, bulls 3.50@5.75, cows 2@5.530) 
veals 5@11, barnyard calves 3.5004 
4.75, yearlings 3@4.25. Fresh cows 
and springers ruled steady, quoted a 
25 @ 65. 

Today there were 30 cars of cattl: 
and 8S2 calves on sale. Steers were 
in light supply and 10@15c highe: 
bulls and fat cows advanced 10@15 
Veals were active and best grade: 
strong to 25c higher; the under grad: 
of veals and barnyard and fed calves 
were 25@50c higher, Steers averag- 
ing 1040 to 1240 Ibs sold at $6@7.4 
p 100 Ibs, including a car of II! 
steers, 1240 lbs average, at the out 
side figures, Vado, 1042 to 1069 )pb- 
6.75, O do, 1107 to 1202 Ibs 6@6.k0 
Oxen sold at 6@6.10 p 100 Ibs, bulls 
3.75@6, cows 2@5.40, veals 5@11.25 
barnyard’ and fed calves 4@5.50. 

Sheep ruled firm after Monda\ 
closing 15@25c ‘higher. Lambs wit! 
moderate receipts still further ad- 
vanced 25@35c, closing strong at th: 
improvement, The selling range 
the week was: Sheep $2@4.50, lambs 
4@7.35, yearlings 4@ 4.50, Tod: 
there were 27 cars of stock on sal 
Sheep were full steady, lambs stead 
but rather slow for medium and con 
mon stock Common to good sgshe« 
sold.at 2@4 p 100 lbs, cull to prim: 
lambs 4.25@7.30, yearlings 4.504 
(outside figures for 2 cars Mich 
stock). Top prices for Mich lambs 
ge for N Y do 7.30, O do 6.50, Pa 
o 





fe 
Hogs ruled steady to strong after 
Monday of last week, closing 5@ 1k 
higher than opening sales, Toda 
there were 3 cars on sale,~all N Y 
and Pa hogs. Prices were advanc« 
15 @ 5c. Hogs averaging 125@2W 
lbs sold at 6.75@6.90 p 100 Ibs. 

The Horse Market 

Business was rather dull in all parts 
of the city last week, but prices gen- 
erally steady for all desirable sorts: 
Inferior. offerings, in little demand 
even at lower figures. Good to choi 
heavy drafters are selling generally a 
$300 @350 p head, chunks 175@ 275. 

At Buffalo, prices on beef cattle 
last Monday were higher.. Total re- 
ceipts amounted to 3500 head. _ Prim 
steers sold at $7.50@8.10 p 100 Ibs 
shipping steers 6.25@7.10, butcher 
cattle 5.50@6.75. Heifers are quoted 
at 4@5.85, cows 3.25@5.25, bulls 3.54 
@5.60, miich cows 20@65 ea. Ré 
ceipts of calves amounted to 800 hea‘, 
the market was actice and stead 
price range being 6 to 10.75.) Th: 
sheep and lamb market is active ani 
showed more firmness. Receipts 
amounted to 20,000 head. Lambs sold 
at 5@7.25 p 100 lbs. Sheep are quoted 
at 2@4.65. Hogs also sold higher 
Monday, receipts amounting te 12.7«! 
head. Yorkers, mixed weights an‘ 
heavy weights were quoted at 6.85 | 
100 lbs, pigs 6.75, roughs 5.50@6. 





Country Produce Markets 
Albany, corn. 7! 
$27 p ton, linseed 


NEW YORK—At 
p bu, oats 55c, bran 
meal 39, middlings 29, loose timoth 
hay 18@24, fresh eggs We p doz, li 
fowls and ducks 13@14e Ib, chick- 
ens 14@1lic, geese 12@13c, potatoes 
3 p bbl, red onions 90c@1 p bu, ve!- 
low 1@1.10, cabbage 5@6 p 100 has, 
apples 3@4 p bbl, carrots and _ beets 
1.25@1.50, squash 1.25@2. 

At Syracuse, eggs 40@45c p do 
live fowls 12c p Ib, chickens 12@ 14 
turkeys 22c, beets 40@W0c p bu, on- 
fons 75@S5c, potatoes 95c@$1, tin 
othy hay 18@21 p ton, oat and wh«"t 
straw 8@10, bran 28, middlings *3- 

At Buffalo, dried beans $2.90@° °° 
p bu, eggs 33c p doz, live turkeys 1!) 

lb, chickens 15c,. fowls and gee-* 
4c, potatoes 1@1.10 bu; cabb 

.25@2 p 100 Ibs, squash 65c@1, t:’- 
nips T5@S85c. p_ bu, apples 2/0@4 » 


bbl, onions 1.15@1.49 p bu,- timothy 


hay 24.p ton, 
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ponvelll 13, 1912 
New York Fruit Men Meet 


{From Page 42,] 
prize on its exhibit of fruit at the 
gate fair and cleared over $150 
thereby. : : 

In its @®-Operative buying the so- 
ciety bought only four barrels of 
copper swiphate, whereas a few years 
ago it purchased more than two cars. 
Its sulphur purchases were nearly 
double tixese of 1910; arsenate of lead, 
more tham double. The sales of fer- 
tilizer were Smaller than the previous 
year. Some items from this part of 
the society’s business will be of inter- 
est. Arsemate of lead 27,105 pounds 
nandled, fertilizers over 109 tons, sul- 
phu: over 72 tons. 

The fiRances of 








the society are in 

excellent shaps, On January 1, 1911, 

there Was @ balance on hand of over 

$1350; membership for the year at $2 
one 


each $2366, advertising in 1910 pro- 
gram $268; in 1911 program $100; 
space im halls rented to advertisers 


$400; profit on state fair exhibit $161; 
interest $76; banquet tickets at Roch- 
ester $910, at Poughkeepsie $241; 
profits on fertilizers and chemicals 
$408; total. of the society for 1911 was 
4287. Disbursements deducted leave 
g balance on hand of $2187. 
The Program 

it was @ happy thought in planning 
the program to devote all of one ses- 
sion to plant pests and pesticides. 
profs H. H. Whetzel and Donald Red- 
dick, pathologists, and Prof G. W. 
Herrick, entomolozist of the state col- 
lege of agriculture, and Prof P. J. 
Parrott, entomologist of the state ex- 
periment station, each delivered ad- 
dresses amd so effectively me the 
stream of questions that there was no 
preaking up of other sessions by the 
interjection of similar questions where 


they did mot belong. This is an ar- 
rangement well worth imitating by 
other societies. 

Prof M. A. Blake, horticulturist of 


the New Jersey experiment station, 
delivered a comprehensive address up- 
on peach investigations in New Jer- 


sey. He illuustrated his talk with 
numerous lantern slides. Hon H. M. 
Dunlap of Savoy, Ill, ably discussed 
factors essential to success in apple 


growing, and Mrs Dunlap spoke elo- 
quently 6m @ balanced ration for man, 
These two addresses brought out and 
held the two largest audiences of 
all the sessions. 

In his paper on The New York state 
exhibit at the Madison Square Garden, 
Commissioner Pearson was frequently 
interrupted by applause because the 
resources of the state were so effec- 
tively displayed and advertised in the 
presence of the competing western 
states. Liberal exeerpts from this 
paper will appear in a subsequent is- 
sue as will also abstracts of Prof U. 
P. Hedrick’s paper on Pedigreed fruit 
trees, and Dr F. H. Lattin’s experience 
in reclainaing old apple orchards. 


Fine Homes in Somerset 
DANIEL OTT, SOMERSET COUNTY, PA 





Many farmers in Somerset county, 
Pa, are building large, well-lighted 
and ventilated bank barns with base- 
ment for horses and cattle and con- 
crete fleers with gutters. The -base- 
Ments are whitewashed with slaked 
lime, salt and water_which makes a 
white coating almost equal to paint. 

The second story is for storage of 
grain, hay, etc. Mows are at each end. 


The center’ is used for threshing and 
grinding ef grain and cutting corn for 
filag« A shed in front of the stabie 
Makes a @tivyeway the length of the 
basement, ~Cattle may run loose in 
fich a shed. °’These bank barns are 
paint with oxide of fren and linseed 
ol and trimmed’ With white paint, 
Which gives them a very clean ap- 
pears : 

Farmhousés are .as modern as the 


barns. They have fine basements for 


handling the dairy utensils and cream 
Separators, taking care of cream and 
milk, and churning. Water is sup- 
Dlied, Floors. are concrete and side 
Walls are plastered with cement. 
There is room for a furnace and ¢as- 
dline engine, Over these basements 
ére erected two-story frame houses 
of good architecture, with ample ve- 
fanda space and woodwork of high 
fade. Running hot and cold water 
tnd a bathteom are provided. 

Nea all -houses are keated with 
hot water, the hot air system being 


fonsid: red too dangéious, as farmers 
do not have, the fire protection afford- 


(din towng and cities. These houses 
are, as a ule, painted white with 
fark creen trimmings, which gives 
thm a very neat appearance. - The 


Poultry buildings, ice houses and hog 
Ouses are usually painted the same 
& the barns. 

_-Many of our best farmers are build- 
“ng summer houses one-story high. 
ey usually ~have two rooms with 
large chimney {jn the center, with 
“Pen fireplace where old-fashioned 
‘Kettles may be swung. Such houses 
ate used for .washing, ironing and 
‘“oking in simmer. In winter much 
% the butchering work is done in 

a house, =.” 
The addition of conére.e driveways 
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and walks to and from the farm build- 
ings, together with a little skill in 
Jandscape gardening will make Som- 
erset farm homes. more attractive than 
the finest city residences. It would 
pay any farmer to employ a land- 
scape artist to lay out walks and 
drives and plan the lawn that should 
surround the house. 


New York Farmers’ Week 


The fifth annual farmers’ week at 
the New York state college of agri- 
culture at Cornell university in Ithaca, 
will be held February 19-24, At this 
time persons interested in agriculture 
come to the college to hear lectures, 
and to take part in discussions, re- 
ports and demonstrations, 

The program’ will be so arranged 
that a definite and connected line of 
work may be followed, as, for exam- 





ple, lectures and demonstrations 
throughout the week on dairying, 
poultry raising, fruit growing, grow- 
ing of general farm crops and the 
like; Or one may devote his whole 
time for the week to the economic, 
Social and educational questions. 


There will be approximately 300 lec- 
tures, 15 conferences and 15 exhibits. 

The full program available Febru- 
ary 1 covers a wide range of subjects 
touching nearly every phase of coun- 
try life problems, This may be had 
on application to the extension de- 
partment, New York state college of 
agriculiure of Ithaca. 





With New York Farmers 


Oswego Co—Some farmers are still 
plowing. Roads are quite dry. Some 
birds are still around, Quite a number 
have sold their farms. The intentions 
of the purchasers are to go into fruit 
raising as this section seems to be 
ideal for such a purpose. Butter is 
35 and 40c p Ib. Eggs are 40 to 45c p 


doz. The state assessment is 55c on 
$100 valuation. The town assessment 
has not been made yet. Hay is $20 


p ton in Oswego. Potatoes are selling 
at 85 to $1 p bu. 

Allegany Co—Weather is very nice 
for this time of the year. Most farm- 
ers are still plowing. Not snow enough 
for sleighing as yet. The cheese fac- 
tories are all closed for the season; 
the output was smaller than last 
year. On the Cuba market Dec 27 
full cream cheese brought 14%c p Ib, 
about 3c more than at the correspond- 
ing time last year. Eggs are. sic p 
doz, butter 35c p lb, potatoes S8Uc p bu; 


about 75% of buckwheat is in the 
miller’s hands. It is selling at $1.45 
p 100. 


New Buildings in Franklin—Not a 
days’ sleighing yet, though snow has 
nearly covered the ground-a few times. 
December, ’11, was much warmer 
than the average Dec, yet farmers say 
that their cows required more feed 
than usual, The drouth has not been 
broken by any bountiful shower or 
rain, but a great many of the wells 
that were dry now have water enough 
for use in the house and some for 
stock. There has been more building 
in Burke than usual the past summer. 
Fred Mason has moved into his new 
house. Mr Hutchins, Mr Beede and 
Tom Crawford at Thayes Cornrers| 
new houses. C. C, Mason, Ed Bellows 
and Will Hampson have each built a 


new barn. Dan Gillett is now te be 
found in the stere he purchased of 
Tom Crawford at Thayer’s Corners. 


Hay is from $16 to $19 p ton in the 
barn. Potatoes are not moving as 
most farmers are holding for higher 


prices. Eggs are 4Uc p doz, butter 35 
to 3ic p Ib. 
Greene Co—The weather has been 


so warm that a few farmers plowed 
up to the middle of Dec, an unusual 
thing in this region. Hay is very high, 
owing to short crop iast seagSon, There 
haz been a larger amount of pork for 
sale than for some season’s, With 
feed high, there has been no profit in 
hogs this year.. Prices of milk, butter 


and eggs have been very good, but 
have dropped some recentiy.. Roads 
are in bad condition and put the 


farmers are at a disadvantage. 

Snow in Jefferson—The ground is 
just covered with snow and a few are 
using sleighs. December. was very 
warm, plowing being done. Eggs are 
scarce, but dropped fromi 50 to 40c in 
one week, just before Christmas. But- 
ter is 3ic p Ib. HL L. wton has.a 
Jersey cow making 8 Ibs of butter a 
week and furnishing a family of four 
with milk and cream, The F. X. Bau- 
mert Co is now taking in 13,000 Ibs 
milk a day. 

Breeders Meet—-The annual meet- 
ing of the St Lawrence Co Holstein- 
Friesian breeders’ club was held re- 
cently at Canton. The following offi- 
Gers were elected for the coming 
year: Murray Rogers of Hammond, 
pres; George A. Clark of Plumbrook, 
first vice-pres; M. A. Pierce of 
Gouverneur, second vicé-pres; Jay 
Brown of Canton, third vice-pres; 
Walter Salisbury of Ft Jackson, sec; 

M. Knox of Canton, treas; H. 
J. ForreSter of Hammond, director. 
The next meeting of the club will be 
in Mar at Gouverneur, At this meet- 
drig a banquet will be given to the vis- 
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iting speakers. Harry Knox, owner of 
the Success stock farm of Canton, is 
at present fitting the animals of the 
Davisdale farm in Orange Co for the 
great midwinter sale of Holstein- 
Fieisian cattle. St Lawrence is in the 
midst of one of the most remarkable 
winters in recent years. Practically 
no snow has fallen and the rivers un- 
til after Christmas were all open. Sev- 
eral farmers were plowing up to 
Christmas day, and this alone in_ this 
county was a very unusual thing. 


Wyoming Co—Mild weather has 
prevailed, with but little snow so far 
this winter. Cows are low in price, 


owing to searcity of hay, which is $15 
p ton. Quite a number of farmers in 
this section are buying gasoline en- 
gines and doing their own grinding 
and wood cutting. Not many potatoes 
remain in farmers’ hands. Dairy but- 
ter is’ selling for 30c, cmy 4c p Ib. 

St Lawrence Co—Many farmers are 
hecoming interested in having a cow 
test assn in this section. The farmers’ 
inst held at Lisbon was well attended 
and a lively interest was displayed 
every day. No snow as yet, but the 
weather has changed from 30 above 
zero to zero. 

Clinton Co—Winter has been very. 
mild thus far, with no snow. All stock 
went into winter in good shape. Hay 
is scarce at $15 to S18 p ton. About 
one-third Of the potato crop is in thé 
growers’ hands. Potatoes are $1 p bu 





at the cars. Eggs are 40c p doz. Farm- 
ers’ institute was held recently at | 
Peru with a very good attendance and | 
interesting programs. 
Chenango Co—There ha, beer 
very few sales of farms recenily, ) 1 
there is. more 


faith in lands than 
formerly. Institutes for Chenaso (Co 
closed. Saturday Dec 30, and the at- 
tendance hak been very good. The 
interest has been exceptional. There 


has been very little snow thus far and 
no sleighing at all. Milk Jan 1 is 
$1.85 p 100.. There has been trouble 
in colecting pay for milk delivered, 
and the matter is not settled yet. 
Cows are not in much demand on ac- 


count of shortage of roughage, high 
price of grain and doubt about pay 
for milk. ; 

Washington Co—A farmers’ insti- 
tute of three sesrions was recently 
held in grange hall, West Hebron, 
Edward Van Alstyne of Kinderhook 


conductor, assisted by Mr Hotaling 
and Mrs Monroe. Much interest was 
shown and the hal! was well filled 
every session. In the evening an able 
address by E. T. McDonald of the 
state educational dept was highly ap- 
preciated. This is the fourth annual 
institute held here, and in increasing 
interest in institute work is being 
manitested. On account of - the 
scarcity of hay farmers are reducing 
their stock. Very few sheep are 
now kept. in town and the old cows 
are being weeded out of the dairies. 
Thus far the season has been unus- 
ually mild, which is favorable to the 
haymows. Good dairy cows sell for 
$40 and up, poorer ones-from $20 to 


$25. The potato crop of ’1l was so 
exceeding'y poor that little or no 
stock is fer sale. Many farmers will 
have to procure seed from out of 


town for spring planting. Real estate 
is not active. Some good farms are 
offered, but no buyers. For the past 
three weeks the roads have been more 
than bad, with deep muddy ruts and 
rough frozen surface, equally dividing 
the honor. The cheese factories 
closed the season with cheese bring- 
ing.14%c p Ib... All will open again 
in the spring. Some farmers are de- 
livering milk to the depot in Salem, 

Greené Co—No snow to speak of 
yet, and weather very mild. Farm- 
ers have improved the fine weather 
by plowing. Stock of all kinds went 
into winter quarters in good condi- 
tion. Cows are selling for $25 to $35 
ea for Jerseys. Butter is selling for 
8c p lb, éggs 36c p doz. Hay is $18 


to $20 p ton. Feed of all kinds is 
high, 
Cattaraugus. Co—Taxes are DO% 


higher than last year, being $1.93 on 
$100 valuation, nearly war time rates. 
If taxes keep going up they will soon 
take the farm. School tax goes as 
high as $1.06 p $100 valuation. The 
last block factory has shut down to 
Wait for snow to haul logs, Snow has 
been gone for a week and farmers 
are plowing. No frost in the ground. 
This is very uncommon. for Dec. 
Roads are almost impassable. Many 
farms are changing hands at higher 
prices than a few years ago. The 
first 15 days of Dec milk: that tested 
59 brought $1.896 p 100 Ibs. Butter 
brought 38c in N Y city. Turkeys 
bring 18¢c 1 w. Potatoes have gone up 
to § P There are but few po- 
tatoes for sale. here; some farmers 
will have 46 buy for seed. E. C. 
Robertson of Cuba, N Y, is canvass- 
ing this county in the interest of the 
American Agriculturist. Patrons are 
interested in grange work. The lead- 
ing topic is the election of state mas- 
ter. Godfrey. is a native of this 
county, but all patrons do not wish 
his re-election. Eggs are 35c p- doz, 
80c p Ib in trade. Hay $17. p 
in rn, straw $7. Apples are 
ing badly; there is no call fot 
thent; ts , 
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Appleton Wood Saws 


Get Our Free Booklet—It 
describes and illustrates 
the different styles and 
will help you pick out the 
very saw you need. As we 
manufacture an extensive 


choose without this book- 
let. 
APPLETON MFG. CO. 
1872 Batavia, Ul, 


MAKES 

h $5.00 

i 10 

w $15.00 

> ns | PER 
. "age AY 


ARE GUARANTEED 


ne of saws, you cannot 
Write now. 


52 Fargo Street 
















chines. Pit be seen to be app © also 
manufactu Drag Saws, Saw and Shingle Mills. 
Get our p oa Canvas Belting; bey surprise you. 
Ask Heoisis. Send for prices 1! informative. 
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tal 
ireland Machine & Foundry Co. 17 State St., Norwich, &. ¥. 


in sawing wood. You can do this 
and at the same time, cut more 
wood in a given time then in 
any other way by using 





SAWING MACHINE 


Table is mounted on groovea rolls, n oves 
down instead of 





















per day 


As Low as $10- 


And any boy can rate it and earn 

+] two aaa tastly by contracting te 
for nele » firewood, lath, fences, posts, etc., 
is positively cheapest and best.« a 
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GETTING TOGETHER 


“EVERYBODY” 


‘Can Afford a Gasoline Engine 
With Galloway’s New Low Prices 


You'’venever before of such startling vaiues—I"ve never offered any- 
thing like them and = know full well that no one else has ever come any- 
ba 8 near my regular prices. Bu vy B — I’ve a startling reason. 


Sere maser geonem erery to ow: wt yen ag 
atea Tre decided to double my factory capaci if 
by increasing the sales twice and sell two where I formerly sold one 
— for unusual values—hence, the greatest offer I have ever 
‘es save 2 gs from 62% to 8300 on an engine according 
to tothe H. It doesn’t matter what sized engine 
zoe want I’ve got tthe one to fit your wants and do more 
better work at less actual cost than any other 
in the world. Write at once for full information 
of po tngens Offer Ever Made To American Farmers— 
but send me agg Se name and address now, be- 
} 4 you do another ‘pur ts to me prove to you in ‘cold 
facts why I can to 6300 in your pocket. 
poe lh tal 





Such Quality in any engine 
—no matter what price you Log A 
the Galloway price saves you 854 

= to $300 





Save $20 to Buying From Us 
one of these engines. If you By a good engine for pumping and the 
small jobs, or if you want a dependable jarger engine for heavy work— 
grab one of theseengines, We don’t wantany money in advance — don’t 
pony ou to put money in your bank subject to our withdrawal—don’t ask 
siga any mysterious order blanks or coupons—don’t want a note. 
your name, address, 


ship you an engine within a week, 
When it gete to your station look it 
over—refuse it if it doesn’t meet your 
approval. If you like it, pay the 
fre pe a home for Ibdays. Make 
it prove that it can do everything you 
can ask of it, At the end of 15 days write 
your verdict? If you’re satisfied, we'll send 
pRB Norm ng which guarantees your en- 
gine for lif defective material or workmanship. Then you send 
zou our money. "ty you dop’t care to keep engine we pay return freight. Accept 
is offer and save from 626 to 90. If you'd rather get engine through your 
Joca! dealer send his name andaddress, Write for Big Engine Book—tells 
how we make lowest prices, operating world’s largest Gasoline Engine factory. 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS CO.,632 Associated Bldg., Waterloo, Ia. 


Borrow My New Mill 


Clean and Grade CHATHAM 
Your Grain FREE! Grain Grader, 


Use 30 days, free, my 1912 Chat- 
ham Mill. No freightto pay. No Cleaner and 
money down. Clean and grade 
all your grain. Then take you 
time in paying me my low 
petos, A send mill back -at 


Mohath 
acham Mil actually grades and 
cleans % seed mixtures — Oats, 
Wheat, Corn, Barley, Fiax, Clover, 
Timothy, et etc. Takes Onis from 
Wheat, any mixture from Flax, 
Buckhorn from Clover, Sorts Corn for edge-drop 
lanter, Takes ont all dirt, dust, chaff and weed-seed 
rom any grain, Handles 8 bushels per hour. Hand or 
Po power. The Outfit I loan free includes: 1912 Chatham 
ll, Bagger, Power Attachment, Corn Grading Attach- 

ment and Instruction Book. 


Send 
“The Chatham System of z Erse Bee ay “Crops. af 
Name on pesta! sent to nearest address Ceings $ it. 
THE MANSON CAMPBELL CO. 
Detroit —Kansas City— Minneapolis 


Our “All The Family” Club 


We have selected the two magazines besides our own that 
will give you the most for your money—the value is phenom- 
enal—just stop and think what you get,a whole year’s reading 


American Agriculturist 
Weekly, 52 Times, Regular Price 


Everyday Housekeeping 
Monthly, 12 Times, Regular Price 


Opportunity 
Monthly, 12 Times, Regular Price 1.50 


76 Different Copies, Regular Price $3.25 | 


OPPORTUNITY aims to key up its 
with the enthusiasm and energy of 
opportunity seeker. It tells, in 
fietion, of men who faced hardship, 
and disaster, and yet courageously 
success, 

Nothing could furnish better entertainment 
than such stories; yet they are ae irtening, 
strengthening, ambition-stirring to ali of us 
who need all.the time more of the nerve and 
energy required to seize our opportunities. and 
make good. ; 

Opportunity is a monthly magazine 
size, 10x14 inches,: with cover, illust: 
and art work of - exceptional beauty 
printed on half-tone paper and substantially 
bound. It points eut the actual opportunities 
for you today, and its articles and fiction are 
the best writers.in the country 


' | write us 
Gasoline EngineY #350 - freightstation and size of engine wanted, 
U . We're alittle behind on these engines, 
roy 000 b I F s¢ but have put ona night force and can 
3 y Farmers 


Gasoline Engine*1400" 
S5OOOAlreadyin Use 











eHendios 
80 Bu. per Hoar 


(16) 1912 Model 
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Our Price 


$1.65 


for all three 


75 


one ycar 





readers 
che real 
fact and 
poverty 
gained 


EVERYDAY HOUSEKEEPING shows how to 
lessen housework, lower the cost. of living, and 
increase your comfort in a thousand and one 
practical ways. Everyday Housekeeping also 
provides just enough clean fiction to make it 
well baianced. 

No other magazine has the game scope. 
No other magazine is edi with the con- 
sciousness of being helpful to the busy woman 
of moderate*means and ordinary education. 
Everyday Housekeeping doesn’t shoot over its 
readers’ heads; it keens right down to a 
practical, everyday level, and has a genuine 
human interest. It's a magazine you want 
and reed. 

Everyday Housekeeping ig 10x14 inches in 
size, beautifully printed on fine paper, and 
has the best of illustrations. It offers more for 
your money than any other woman's magazine. by 


$3.25 in Value for Only $1.65 


We will aiso allow, without additional cost to a\| who take advantage of 
this offer, any one of the books in the Farm Life Series, some of which 
are ‘advertised elsewhere in this journal. 


You Can Save $1.60 


by sending in your order at once: This is good for -both new and old 
subscribers. Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


BE pier 























A Successful Farmers’ Club 


H, M. ANDERSON, YORK COUNTY, PA 


Probably the most widely known 
farmers’ club in this part of the coun- 
try and one that has really done more 
for the community in which it exists 
than any other for many miles around 
is the Norrisville farmers’ 
had its origin about 20 years ago on 
a “worm fence” near the Mason and 
Dixon line where three practical 
farmers were discussing farm crops 
and conditions, when one of them sud- 
denly said: “Why not organize a 
farmers’ club and have regular meet- 
ings at which we can discuss these 
things?” The direct result was a call 
for a public meeting at which the 
Norrisville farmers’ club was organ- 
ized. Norrisville is a small village on 
the northern edge of Harford county, 
Md, and the original membership was 
largely of Maryland farmers, but the 
srowth has been almost entirely on 
the northern side and the present 
membership is mainiy Pennsylvania. 

The greatest benefit derived by the 
community from the club’s_ early 
activities was in the purchase of ferti- 
lizers, While the club never pur- 
chased a ton of fertilizer, yet its mem- 
bersip soon learned to read the 
analysis on the sacks and to know just 
What it would cost to buy the ingre- 
dients and to mix it themselves, and 
while some of them chose to mix 
their own goods others demanded a 
reasonable price on the brand goods. 

That they got reasonable conces- 
sions is shown by the fact that a-cer- 
tain brand goods analyzing 2-S-2 was 
sold at $19 a ton, when it was being 
sold- at other towns within 15 miles 
at $25. Incidentally some of the club 
mixing the equivalent 
for $16 and getting quite as good. re- 
sults. To sum up the proposition 
several thousand tons of fertilizer were 
bought several dollars cheaper a ton, 
and $10,000 or $20,000 of good money 
stayed in the farmers’ pockets where 
it justly belonged. 

Cultural methods, the selection and 
testing of seeds, modern dairy and 
feeding methods, benefits of pure-bred 
stock and utility breeding, the con- 
trol by spraying of fungous troubles 
and insect pests and like matters of 
importance to farmers were discussed 
from time to time, with the result that 
the coOmmtnity has been kept abreast 
of the times and the average crops 
are nearly double the average over 
the state, despite the fact that his 
section was until a few decades ago 
known as the York county barrens. 

In its infancy the club began hold- 
ing an annual farmers’ picnic which 
was always largely attended and us- 
ually suceessful financially. These 
picnics were always attended by some 
best-known agricultural educa- 
tors in Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
Such men as Profs Robinson, Sy- 
monds and Patterson of Maryland 
and Hunt, Agee, Martin, Menges and 

urface of Pennsylvania came to us, 
not once, but year after year, and ad- 
tressed these picnics on topics of 
agricultural interest. 

Of late years it has been found ad- 
visable to branch out along some lines 
and we picnic has been held at Fawn 
Grove, where we have railroad facil- 


members were 


of he 


club. It 
* take some 


American Agriculturi-+ 


ities, for two, and last year, threg 
days. The exhibits of live stock aiq 
farm machinery approach the propor. 
tions of an agricultural fair. Im fa: t, 
the meeting is being listed. by the 
state authorities as a fair, in order to 
secure the free return of exhibits 0\ ur, 
the railroads. 

Through the picnics the club 
its principal revenue, has been able t, 
stock in, and a small bx 
of the local railroad to subscrib. 
all $300 for local macadamized r. 
and to have a bank accouit of 
The annual dues of 50) cents a mem- 
ber do not nearly pay running ex. 
Ppenses as the club sends delegates to 
agricultural meetings, conyentions, 
fruit exhibits, including farmers’ 
week at State College. 

This section has always - need« 
railroad. For 20 years one has 
earnestly advocated by two or three 
of the leading citizens, but it was t 
until the subject was chosen for 
cussion at a regular meeting of 
club seven years ago that. the 
ment assumed hopeful properti: 
That discussion was so interes 
that the next meeting was given . 
entirely to the subject. Then pu 
meetings were calle@ and the po, 
of an organized body of men 
shown by the promptness with w! 
subscription papers were circulat. 
a survey made, the contract awa: 
and actual work began, 

The railroad, running eastwaré@ from 
Stewartstown nine miles through New 
Park to Fawn Grove, was practic 
completed in two years after the 
began the agitation. Of coursze, 
club did not build the railroad 
people of the community did that 
most exclusively, and they own 
operate it today, but the club mo! 
and directed public opinion and, b: 

a live organization in the commu: 
was in a position to start the m 
ment properly. 

Later when we 
road through the 
citizens worked at it for years v 
no apparent results, but when it 
suggested at a club meeting that 
organize a township improvement 
sociation things began to move. 
association was formed, public 
ings held, the majority of the to, 
ship taxpayers induced to sign a p 
tion for the road and a committe: 
five men waited cn the county 
missioners at four consecutive m< 
ings, until, in fact, the oppositiea 
worn out and 5% miles of macad 
ized road built. 

These things simply go to shew 
power for good of an organized bx 
of men in a community. Every 
munity has its needs and its prebi 
and its people can by all working 
gether do all that we have done 
more, 

Two years ago last summer a hau 
auxiliary club was organized, §& 
then we always hold two sepa: 
meetings at the same home and | 
The ladies elect their own officers, 
their dues, conduct them meeti 
and, generally, “paddle their 
canoe.” Their meetings are well 
tended and their discussions, wh 
are always of a practical nature, | 
been very helppful to them in ¢! 
housekeeping. 


STO, 


etc, 


a 
been 


mio 


wanted a macad 
township, sev: 














“The moving finger writes; and having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 


Shall 


Nor all your. tears wash 


lure it back to cancel half a line 


out a word of it.’ 








ist 


hr: 6 
and 
por. 
fact, 
the 
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LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
sTANDABD GBADES, WITH COMPARISONS 











Cash or Wheat, -~Corn-, -—-Oate— 
spot 

1912. 1911 1912 1911 1912 1911 

P ve. 399 §©— 96% 1935.33 
\ York .... -99% .99% 54% .38% 

Boste eee» on - 40 

at Loulg ie-- 97 98 a 34 
Toledo - ++ #cbe 27% 98% 48 31% 

u polis .. LO7T% 107% 43% 31 

Liverpool ...6 1.06% 1.04% : ti 
At Chieago, and in every primary 
market, as Well as seaboard distribut- 
ing points, the grain trade has pur- 


and seems to be 
the exportable 


sucd a listless attitude 
“marking time.” Yes, 
surplus from Argentina may indeed 
be reduced by climatic and fungous 
pest reasons, Certainly the news from 
that influential South American quar- 
ter has been sufliciently varied for the 
past six weeks. But just now wheat 
t! ded with bearish proclivities say 
of Argentina, “let her go Gallagher;”’ 
ich is -equivalent to saying that 
hey don’t care if Argentina can't 
re more than a hundred million 


| 


shels, because it now appears that 
ce, Italy and Spain have such 
good erop gains that these are sutfli- 


Argentina shortage 
And there you 


nt to make any 
ively unimportant. 


Prices have moved up and down 
tionally, and the market has natu- 

proved a tame affair. May wheat 

s sold a little better than $1.01 p bu, 
t off fractionally. Traders are 
beginning to guess on the price of 
July wheat, which contemplates new 
crop delivery, with trading above and 
iow 95e.- Routine news was without 

; world’s shipments from sur- 
<s countries toward western Europe 
mal; domestic supply showed a de- 
se, but this was offset by a Cana- 
increase. Primary receipts were 

ned teshew a falling off, Fairly low 
peratures and considerable snow 
s have prevailed in the west and 
hwest.- In parts of the Northwest 
iv blizzard conditions for a time 
ght down farmers’ deliveries to a 
small compass. The flour trade 

ix quiet and steady. No 2 red winter 
“ae p bu. 


ence 


n elty 


Coder weather in the corn belt 
zht some easiness, as it was con- 
ed as favorable to shelling and 


But as farmers got into the 
further and further they real- 
1 in its intensity the fact of much 
vr corn. This has its bearing, not 
‘ ‘on the movement for commercial 
but also enlisting keenest 
tude relative to seed corn. Spec- 
e interest was small, Jande: very 
ing around 60% @61ic p bu, and 
68% @63%c The shipping de- 
id on eastern account was rather 
k, and this caused some weakness 
ish corn, with No 3 grades quot- 

at 60% @61\c. 
The eats market proved a small 
affair, generally steady in tone, based 
n 47@47%c _p bu for standard in 
around 48e. The 


keting. 


rposes, 


store, with May 

irket was featureless. 

Rye prices “— well maintained, 
'2i,c p bu for No 2 in store, under 
small receipts and like demand. 

lj 


gh prices continue in grass seeds, 
ve! little coming on sale. Prime tim- 
( 16%c p Ib, clover 2014 @ 2l1c. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 








COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
: it rLatile-. —Hogs— --Sheep— 
) Ibs 

1912 1913 1922 1911 1912 1911 
Chicnzo ...cees $8.50 $7.15 $6.50 $8.25 $4.50 $4.25 
a York .... 7.50 6.75 6.60 8.40 4.00 4.50 
Buffalo ..cces 8.00 6.75 6.50 8.50 4.00 4.00 
i City... 7.50 6.40 640 8.00 3.75 4.30 
F Z sovve 5:85 650 6.30 S40 400 4.25 





year in the live 
with some star- 
against the 


At Chieago, the 
stock market closed 
tling figures chalked up 
in the way of receipts. Heavy 
arrivals usually mean low prices, and 
111 praved no exception. Receipts 
of beef cattle at Chicago were 121,000 
less than @ year ago, but the number 
of hogs showed a gain of 1,500,000 
head, and~sheep réceipts increased 
51,000 head. 

The decline in the beef cattle mar- 
ket commenced tate in 1910 when the 
market was top-heavy from receipts. 

3y June it picked up in prices be- 
Cause receipts eased off. Since June 
high quality and strong weights have 
received their just rewards. Prices ad- 
yar ae slowly until early Dec found 

¥3) top for the year, excepting a -lot 
of attle fed along with a bunch for 
the International which topped 9.75. 
The market followers claim it was 
Simply a shortage of prime, finished, 


trade 


easy beeves which advanced prices. 
en 


figures the Jast half of 1911, 














to bring a > prices 
up to i the i Soeal The com- 
posite figure, $6.40 p 100 Ibs, repre- 


sents the average value of beet ani- 
’ mals arriving at Chicago‘*in 1911, 6.80 


in 1910, 6.35 in 1909, 6.10 in 1908. The 
avera price stands second high on 
recor Prime beeves the past eight 
years have shown marked advance in 
price each year. 

The market for the stock closed the 
year 1911, with a good demand and 
prices a few cents lower than those of 
late fall. During the year recently 
closed figures on the stock were lower 
than the high average prices on ree- 
ord for 1910, but nevertheless the 
average price was $4.35 p 100 Ibs, 
against 4.60 in 1910. The quotation for 
1911 was 0c and 25c_ respectively 
higher than one and two years ago. 
The stock has been plentiful in con- 
trast to the scarcity of prime beeves 
which deve'oped late in the fall. 

Range feeding cattle have been 
comparatively scarce the past year. 
The cattle turned off the range in 1{11 
were largely too big cattle to go suc- 
cessfuliy into the feed lot. Highest 
price-for range feeders was paid in 
September, $5.70; the spread taking 
most during 1911 was 4.65@5.15. 


Hogs Suffcr Under Heavy Supply 


During 1910 and 1909 prices on hogs 
were abnorminally ‘high compared 
with 10S and years previous since 
1902. The average price for 1911 at 
Chicago was $6.70 p 100 Ibs, against 
7.90 in 1910 and 7.35 in 1909. Prices 
are now 1.75@2 lewer than a year 
ago, but general quality is good. 

As noted above, the movement of 


sheep and lambs marketward broke 
records. Agitation over tariff had 
something to do with the heavy 
liquidations from the west. Sheep 


topped $5.60 p 100 ibs during 1911, 
but natives averaged 3.05 for the year, 
145 lower than 1910. The average 
for all grades was 3.95, 1.50 lower 
t the previous year, and Sc lower 
thah in 1908, which was the lowest 
in the past 12 years. 

Native lambs sold at $250@7.50 
during 1911 at Chicage, western lambs 
3.90@ 7.55, Colorado 4.60@7.85. These 
prices are 2@3.50 lower than in 1910. 
Feeding lambs sold at a narrow. 
range the whole year, recording a 
spread of only 3. Most lots in 1911 
went at 5.40@6 first half of the year 
and 4.50@5.50 latter half. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will self 








from store warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
secured. 
Apples 
At New York, coid weather has 


improved the demand for apples and 
prices are slightly higher and market 
firmer. The gains in prices are few, 
but’ there_is a more cheerful under- 
tone to the market. It is said hold- 
ings in producjng sections are still 
heavy, and unless steady cold sets in 
the outiook for common storage ap- 
ples is not very promising. Some 
reports put the amount of applies in 


storage fully 50% more than a year 
ago, Storage Spitzenberg, | Spy and 
King move fairly at $2.50@3.50. The 


range on common kinds is 2@35 p bbl. 
Twenty Ounce and Baldwin when fair 
command 2@3.50, common storage 
Baldwin 2@2.50, Greening 1.75@3.25. 
York Imperials show a wide range of 
quality, best lots readily commanding 
3, but the bulk sell at 1.75.@2.25. 

At Chicago, dealers report a rather 
easy market for apples, and the trade 


* 


+ EGGS AND POULTRY 


HOLLAND TURKEYS, White Wyandottes 
for sale. Six years’ Careful Hundreds of 
unsolicited testimonials from all pa rig of U s.. Early 
— best prices. H. W. ANDERSON, Stewarts- 
town, Pa 5 


BOURBON RED TURKEYS. non-rovers, — 
taised. Rese and Single Combed White Leghor 
choice breeders, a ae Circular. BERT DILL E x. 
BECK, Randall, N 


YOUNG MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys for sale. 
Fran stock that is from the largest strain in the U Ss 
OLIVER J. CONRAD, Route 2, Winston-Salem, NC. 


TURKEY S—Bronze, Buff, Narragansett, White, 
Black and Siate. S S Hamburgs, Indian Games, 
etc. Write today. CLARK BROS. Freeport, 0. 














BARREL BOO ae A grand cockerels, hens and 
puillets. Sure toe please. t special prices for January 
sale. GEO GREEN WALD. Hainesport, J. 


SINGLE COME BROWN LEGHORN cockerels $2 
are $5 quafity; must make room. Incubators fer sale 
ASHTON TEMPLE, Chatbam, N Y. 


RINGLET BARRED ha ROCK cockerels, 








strictly pure-bred, satisf. guaranteed. SUNNY- 
SIDE FARM, Emporium, 7 


* (3) -- 37 
MISCELLANEOUS 


BEWARE OF A MONEY TRUST is the tithe of the 
leaflet. reprint of the articles on ba and currency 
reform Herbert Myrick, which have recently ap- 
Other matter, striking cartoons, 


copies 2 Ste: 560 copi 
$2; 1000 ¢ 3 $5; cash with pins ORANGE aun 
CO, Book Dept, 315 Fourth Ave, New York, N Y 





TELEGRAPHY—MORSE AND WIRELESS—Rali- 
way sccounting (station agency) taught quickly. R i 
Dispatchers" and Western Union wires and ae 

opportun t 


wireless station in 5 

Graduates assisted. Living expenses low—may be 
earned. Largest and oklest Se ae 
years. Investment $25,000. Correspondence cow 

so. Catsleg free DODGE'S TELEGRAPH ry RY 
INSTITUTE, Eim St, Valoaraiso, Ind. 





ELECTRICITY, plumbing, bricklaying, palating and 
decorating taught by practical instruction. Position« 
sceurel for graduates. Write for illustrated catalog 
CUYNE TRADES SCHOOL, Chicago 





DEVELOPING, 
photographers. 
for price list. 
burg, Mass, 


printin, and enlarging for amatenr 
The best work at moderate rates. Send 
HATRE BROS, 362 Main &t, Fitch 








an C BROWN LEGHORNS—Surplus stock of our 
fine pullers $1.55, eockerels x 56. HILASIDE POUL- 
TRY FAKM, Canaan, N Y. 


SINGLE 
Rock females. Write your wants. EV 


TON COMPANY, Adams, N Y. 


WILSON'S BIG, SUPERB White Wyandottes, 
breeders, $2, $3, $5. Cireulars. OWNLAND FARMS. 
South Hemmend, NY. 





COMB White Leghorn stock and White 
ERETT OVER- 








HENS, 
Orpingtons. 
SMITH, 


TURKEYS—Narragansett, Bourbon Ked, Mamme 
Bronze, White Holland. 8. DURIGG & SON, Arm 
strongs Mills, O. 


COCKERELS, White Wyandottes. White 
Barred Rocks; prize stock, MES (. L. 
Croxton, Va. 








WHITE HOLLAND turkeys $53.50. Collie puppies 
fe ong © Berkshire pigs $5. W. LOTHERS, leru 
ae 


WHITE ORPINGTONS, Philo strain, prize-winners, 
eockerels and eggs for sale. S. L. BERTOLET, Spring 











City, Pa. 

GIANT BRONZE turkeys, pure bred. Get prices 
and photograph of stock 8. B. OGAN, Cumlber- 
land, 0. 

BUFF ROCKS. Seme grand cockerels for breed- 


be. es and $2. RELLE SHEPARD, Jamestown, 





MAMMOTH PEKIN ducks, 140-egg strain, $2 each 
ong Circular free. HUTCHINS BROS, Pulaski, 





$5.50 BUYS trio Indian Runner ducks or pen Buff 
ees OWNLAND FARMS, South Uanmond, 





THOROUGHBRED Bronze turkeys, 1 i strain 
MRS PEARL PHELPS FIELD, East Freetown, N Y. 


MAMMOTH =o turkeys, prize-winners. HOM- 
ER PALMER, RK D, New Baltimore Station, N Y. 


WHITE ROSE Comb Leghorns. 3 yearling hens, 
1 cockerel, $5. BERTHA KELLOGG, Kinsman, 0. 


FOR SALE—46 White Lezhorn puliets, 2 cockerels, 
se. OM 4. L. COLBURN, Milford, NY 














FIRST-CLASS Mammoth 
CENT FALLS 


FOR 
CHAS H. 


Bronze turkeys. CRES- 
STOCK FARM, Dublin, Va 





SALE—Pure-bred Baff 
SKIRVEN, 


Leghorns; stam 


Chestertown, Md 





PURE-BRED Mammoth Bronze turkeys for sale 





DENSLOW WELCH, Madison, N Y¥ 
SPLENDID WHITE LEGHORN cockerels $1.2 
EZRA CARTER, Marathon, Y 





FISHEL WHITE ROCK cockerels cheap. ARTHUR 
Benninger, Walnsutport, Pa. 





COCKERELS—Leghorns, Rocks, Reds. LEGCHORN 




















FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 

RED BOURBON turkeys for sak MRS JAMES 
HOON, MeGuffey, 0. 

BRONZE pyssars for sale WM MARSHALL 
Sherwood, N 

BUFF ROCK. pullets $2 each. MYRON CROSHAN 
Etra, N J. 

HOMERS FOR SALE. HARRIS STUMI’ Pine 
Grove, Pa. 

LIVE STOCK 

REGISTERED BERK SHTRES—Am offering entire 

herd of Berkshires comprisi best bleod in the 


country. Great opportunity. rad R, NEVILLE, Owes: 
Tioga Co, N Y. 


DUROCS—SBegin the mew year with better stock 
hogs. I have 4 and_5 months’ pigs of extra quality 
at the right price. R. W. DUNLAP, Kingston, 0 











Exchange Advertising 
‘Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one Of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents @ word you can advertise anything you wi 
to buy, sell or aga ae 

THE ADDRESS must counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to office. 

COPY must be received oridew to guarantee inser- 
tion .in issue of the following w Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed a this ye 3 thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large © 

THE RATE for the mses Exchange’ 
tising is only six cents a word each insertio: 

Address , 


Farmers’ 


* adver- 
iD. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Berkshires, Chester Whites, 
Jersey Red pigs and Southdown sheep; cheap. W. M 
BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


PERCHERQ@N STALLIONS—Black, imported 
farmers” prices. Come now for bargains. ELWOOD 
AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 








2 SHORT ey oe goats, four months old 
Write for prices . DENNING, 137 E ist 8, 
New York. 





PIONEER HERD registered Yorkshires, all azes 
splendid values. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y 


PERCHERON STALLIONS, 
GLICK’S FARMS, Lancaster, 


SEEDS 





and Berkshire swine 
Pa. 





AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY, raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry 
currant, grape, asparagus plants, farm and garden 

uit and ornamental trees: all leading varie- 
ties. " Catalog fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsen- 


SEED POTATOES—A great shortage in potatoes ex- 
tending over the entire United States. re reliable 
seed early) Catalog fre. GEO W. P. JERRARD 
©O, Caribou, Me. 


SEED POTATOES—Renew your potato, seed anct 
secure earlier maturity and greater . productiveness 
Buy direct from the grower. GEO W. P. JERRARD 
Co. “aribou, Me. 








_ 





| farm in the county 


DOGS, RABBITS AND FERRETS 

FOR SALE—10 broken thoroughbred American fox 
hounds. 40 from 4 to 12 months, Also booking 
orders for spring pups at $5 apiece. They contain 


the best blood in America and are fast and stayers. 


WAIRMOUNT KENNELS, Route 4, Red Lion, Pa 





1é-Ilb RABBITS— Flemish a he ig'an Giants 
Rufus Red and Black Beigian Young stock 
lor sale at all times. ADIRONDACK RABBITRY, 
Chas Bruet & Son, prop, Croghan, N Y 





raft on 
CALVIN 


FERRETS—Here I om again, dealing in 
rats, The ferret. Inclose stamp for prices. 
JEWELL, Spencer, 0. 

PEDIGREED COLLIE pups. KAHLE BROS, Kali 


da, 0. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


SINGLE SURFACERS 2@-inch x 6-inch 








24-inch x 


8-inch roll feed, 24-inch x 5-inch traveling bed, rebut 
planers. 1 6-inch, 1 8-ine h four-side, outside molders, 
fine order. New saw tables, all iron, with counter 
$65; with tilting table $85 New Lane type sawmill« 


at greatly reduced prices. Special sawmill boilers 
with engines. All kinds wood-working machinety. 
w. YYDEN, Springtield, Mass. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 











MALE HELP WANTED 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about over 
360,000 protected positions In U & service, More than 
40,000 vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and cenereus pay, lifetime emplor- 
ment. Easy to get. st ask for booklet AS22 No 
obligation. EARL HOPKING. Washington, D C. 





WANTE D— Railway mail 
Spring exzminations everywhere. 
ig pees INSTITUTE, 
ter, N 


clerks. $90 
Samp'e 
Dept B19, 


mouth, 
questions 
Roches- 





MEN WANTED for government jobs. 
Write for free list of positions even. 
INSTITUTE, Dept 81%, Rochester, N Y¥ 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


$80 month. 
FRANKLIN 





SITUATION WANTED on poultry farm. Age 18: 
some experience; state wages. W. WOOD, North 
Falmouth, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 


daily selling - handy tool. 12 
ghtning selle Sample free. 
‘53 Third St, "Desten. 0. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 


600 ACRES, 2 houses, 9 and 10 rooms, horse barn 
50x40, gambrel roof basement barn 40x60 with twe 
“L's,” each 20x40; barn 40260, barn 32x50, granary 
50x40, hog house; rimning water to house and barn: 
400 acres tillable, the rest pasture, wood and timber 
6 acres apples, cherries and pears; best watered 
4 miles from three railroad towns. 





AGENTS—$5 
articles in one li 
THOMAS MFG CO, 











To quick buyer will inelude 8 large work horses, 
geng plow, binder, mower, rake, corn shecker, lot of 
registered Durec hogs. all for $10,500, part cash, 


4 miles from three railroad towns. HALL’S FARM 
y 


AGENCY, Owego, Tioga Co 





FARM TO 
6 miles from city of 
Philadelphia and 15 


KENT—In New Castle county, Del. 
Wilmington, 36 miles from 
miles from freight and passenger 


stations on main line, both Pennsylvania and B & 0 
railroads. Large heuse and barn, sheds, etc. 321 
acres, about one-half of which is rich meadow land, 
remainder re rg Orchards and truck patelhes; crops 
corn, whe oats, timothy, probably alfalfa; grazing 





land Government agricultural station 3 mises away 
t Delaware college. Low rental. Address RALPH 
MORGAN, 119 West 25th St, New York City 





MONEY-MAKING FARMS throughout New York, 
15 other states; improved, 1 te 1000 acres; $10 to 


$100 an acre; stock and tools included with mony te 

the estates quickly. Mammoth lustrated catalog 
No 34 free. E. A. STROUT, Station 1096, 47 West 
34th St, New York. 





ORANGE COUNTY, NEW YORK, FARMS. The 
great dairy-county. 2 hours from New York; vicinity 
Govhen and Middletown; throughout county $54 te 
$100 per acre. A yr. BOAK, Middietowr, N Y. 





WANTED—New England apple orchard, containing 
ever 500 trees, in or near bearing. Would employ 
competent owner Give first letter particulars, price, 
location. W. BURNS, 122 W Tist St, New York: 


90-ACRE 
house, barn 
A cheap farm. 
Tromimuli, Co, 0. 





FARM $3500—Dark clay loam, 8-room 
granary, 12 acres wood; well loeated 
Terms easy. L. ABELL, Cortland, 





160-ACRE FARM: on railway: 20 miles from Wash 
ington; equipped and stocked. For rent, cash of 
share. A. HYDE, Woodbridge, Va. 





DAIRY FARM for sale 


Splendid buildinugs vM 
K. SUTTON, Windham, N Y. 





PRINCETON FARM AGENCY, Princetor x 4 
log. 


Write for catalog 











EGGS AND POULTRY 





INGLE COMB White Leghorns. Closing 

See econd cock, Washington, N J, $5, with S ubon. 
Yearling hens ae pullets $1, terse ae + 
ee, eo tone VIEW POINT 





quality, Write Us now. 
PouLTRy y PARAL “Delaware, N J. 

MADISON SQUARE GABDEN— Prize-winning 
strains. Island Light and 


K Reds, 

Single Comb White and Bae aun 
Rocks, White Wyandottes., tured cockerels 
and yearling hens. Bargain list i mag ¥. M. PRES- 
COTT, Riverdale, N J. 








ATOES—Bovee, Carman, Hustler, Ohio, Popu- 
at tng al 80 varieties. CHARLES 





CLOVER SEED, sold direct, GLICK’S SEED 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





eleetro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, work at 
lowest prices. and shortest time. You are invited to 
submit samples of what or 
Ushed, and quotations be . Low 
in standard sizes. THE PHELPS 
CO, . Springfield, - ~ - 





“Best Yet" 

Ameriean Agriculturist, New York. 
Gentlemen: We have been breeding 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys for the 
past 15 years and have used ad space 
in several of the agricultural journals, 
but the results obtained from our 
classified- ad in American Agricul- 
turist are a little the best of gny we 


have yet had,—[{W. P. Lingenfelter, 
O~chard farm, R F D No 2, Clays 
ton, NY. 














gia 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





All Seeds Tested 


ee buy our Seeds you know just how 
wane will grow, as we test all seeds sold and mark 
the results er the tests on the label. 

We raise the seeds on oor own farm and gell direct 
to gardeners and farmers at mach lower prices than 
city Se gm We have some very fine improved 
varieties o 


Corn, Potatoes, and Oats 


as well as high-grade Vegetable Seeds for 
truck and private gardens. 
Ask for our catalog and also 
Market Gardeners’ wholesale price 
list, if you grow for market. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO. 
Box 54, Coldwater, N. Y. 














First Lessons in Dairying 


By HUBERT E. VAN NORMAN 


Professor Dairy Husbandry, School of 
Agriculture, Pennsylvania State College 


ae splendid little book has been written fror 
practical point of view to fill a place in dairy 
liter ature long needed. It is designed primarily as 
a@ practical guide to successful dairying, an elemen- 
tary text book for colleges and for use especially in 
short course classes, It embodies underlying princi- 
pice involved in the handling of milk, delivery to 
metry. shipping station and the manufacture of 
tter on the farm. It is written in a simple, 
popular way, bei free from technical terms and 
on | underst by the average farm boy. 
adapt to meet farm conditons, explains reason 
why, covers the relationship of bacteriology and 
pm sgg dA the foundation sciences of modern dairy- 
ing, besides treating falls ordinary conditions found 
on the farm and nm fact it answers 
in detail” which confront the practical 
" .. It covers those necessary det 
regarding secretion of milk, methods of 
creaming, cream ripening, churning, turning, 
and packing the finished product for market. Prac- 
= yay manlved in the marketing of milk and 
re given: The use of t 
illustrated oad fully explained. 


the 
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Westrated 5x7 inches 100 pages Cloth, net, 50 Cents 
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Orange Judd Com 


‘Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave. ork. 


eam oo 


Different than all 

| others and better be- 
cause of the double 
gears, big oil boxes, 
drop-forged wrist pin, 
removable _ bearings, 
center lift. No side 
strain, no noise. Big, 
heavy and powerful. 4, 6, 
8, 10,12,14, 16,18, 20 ft. 
meters. for cata- 


log. Also feed mills, pump 
jacks and gasoline engines. 


STOVER MANUFACTURING co. 
200 Samson Ave., Freeport, ill. | 
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steel Horsemen delighted. 

Takes just half the time 

toclean a horse. Keeps 

the teeth always clean; 

a no clogging with ard an 
dirt. A. :R. Pett says: “It's a dandy, Sold 14 last 
night % my neighbors.”” Easy seller, Big profits. 
Going fast. Write quick. Free sample to workers. 
THOMAS MFG, co. "9846 Wayne &t., Dayton, Ohio 








Soil Psi Laboratory Guide 


By 

W. G. STEVENSON and I. 0. SCHAUB 

A carefully outlined series of experiments 
in soil physics. A portion of the experi- 
ments outlined in this guide have been 
nsed quite generally in recent years. The 
exercises, of which there are 4, are listed 
in a logical order with reference to their 
relation to each other and the skill required 
on the part of the student. Illustrated. 
About 100 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth .. $9.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave, NM. ¥. 
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LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 
ana $2000 eyear. We teach you at home in 


make three months of your spare time 

| en egy § ay sO diploma wit Daetat 
culars Free etrolt eterina enta 

College, Detroit. Mich. 7 
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booklet X 986 tells how. Write today—NOW 


6 0 \p’rooxter X's poucous are easy to get. My free 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 





THE NUT CULTURIST 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. A treatise on the 
planting and cultivation of nut-bearing 
trees and shrubs adapted to the climate of the 
United States, with the scientific and common 
names of the fruits known in commerce as edible 
or otherwise useful nuts. Illustrated, 290 pages. 
6x7 inches. Cloth ‘ + «$1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 
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5 7 inch 
fe ce ena up to date. 


The Home Physician was written for people who talk United 
It has the scientific facts about medi- 
It presents them in as simple language 


States and cut out big words. 
cines and diseases and hygiene. 
as it is possible to use effectively. 


atranged, so it is easy to read and convenient for reference. 


A Few of the Topics Covered 


contagion, rules of health, nursing, confinement, the care of the baby 
septics, simple oe remédies, cures eg drugs, new as well as old familiar drugs, 


gerous gs, Can cer, consumption, 
a ear, cerebro-s 


Handy and Serviceable 


It is bound in very tough illuminated paper covers, and 
fully as serviceable as many cloth-bound books. 


a book can do safely and successfully as a 
home adviser in questions of sickness and 
questions of how to keep well. 

One can hardly fail to be surprised that so 
many things are so thoroughly treated within the 
covers of a single volume. 
is useful information. Then, too, recognizing that 
science is making rapid progress in these days, 
special care has been taken to bring every subject 


fer HOME PHYSICIAN does all that 


ial mening itis’ infantite yaralysis, hookworm disease, pellagra, 
sex matters, and the ble subject o' Fine’ conservation of human life. 


The Home Physician is printed on strong white 
paper, and is well illustrated. It contains 256 pages, 


x 7 inches in size. It is made soit opens flat, thus allowing one readily to keep one’s 
any part of the book. 


The chief end in view 


The book is well written and well 


The Home Physician has the latest word 
on how to avoid diseases; sources of 
, the use of anti- 


ases of the digestive organs, diseases of the 
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Seemnat for the coming year. New subscribers 


Ay rom beg teed for his aberivten to this 
Book on the same terms. 


py spon ent bese additional years’ subseription. This book 
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etter. A money order costs but a trifle, and may 
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Food Geld lime, and con'onl ly be 
book and the paper may be sent to di 
, draft or register 
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sis Fourth Avenue 
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has ‘not been very satisfactory for 
some time. There is a fair amount 
of common storage stock on hand, 
which restricts demand for cold stor- 
$85 stock. Baldwins are quoted at 

.90@3.25 p ahh, Jonathan and King 
s6n Spy Bs 25@3.75, other standard 
varieties abe 4 p bbl, according to 
quality and condition, Western bx 
apples are quoted as follows: Spy 
2.253 @3 bx, Bellflower 2.25@ 2.50, 
Delicious 3@4, Jonathan 150@ 2.25, 
Ben Davis 90¢ @ 1.25, other standard 
varieties 1.25@38 p bx. 


Beans 

At New York, state marrow are do- 
ing a little better, and jobbing busi- 
ness is quoted at § $4. 60@ 4.65 p 100 Ibs. 
Pea beans are firm, and sell at 3.90@ 
4.25, red kidney 5@5.25, yellow eye 
4.30@4.40, lima 6@6.10. 

At Chicago, pea beans showing 
choice quality are firm. They have 
been selling better of late and re- 
ceipts are small. Red kidney are also 
firm, as are brown Swedish. Choice 
hand- picked pea beans are quoted at 
$2.40@2.50 p bu, red kidney .2.80@3, 
brown Swedish 2.45 @2.50, lima 6.60 
p 100 Ibs. 

Eggs 

According to reports from Chicago 
warehouses the situation in the egg 
storage trade is favorable to the hold- 
ers. There is reported at Chicago 
about 25% less eggs in coolers than 
a year ago and New York has 30% 
more than at a like period in 1911. 
Chicago reported about 61,860 cones 
Jan 1, last, against 79,500 on Jan 
1910. New York claimed 181, 395 
eases Jan 1, 1911, against 97,670 on 
Jan 1, 1910. 

At Chicago, a good demand con- 
tinues to exist for strictly fresh eggs, 
and arrivals are taken up closely. The 
receipts continue moderate, and this 
enables dealers to maintain quota- 
tions. Some concessions of so-called 
fresh eggs are made up largely of 
stale or country cellar-held eggs. Prices 
vary widely according to quality. Mis- 
ceHaneous lots of poor to.good eggs 
are quoted at 19@27c, prime firsts °9 
@30c. Really strictly fresh hennery 
eggs demand fcy prices. 

At New York, the market is slightly 
firmer on best grades of gathered 
eggs, due to continued cold weather. 
Prices advanced 1@2c p doz, and 
fresh gathered extras sold at 35@ 
36c p doz, miscellaneous lots of fresh 
gathered 30@34c, refrigerator eggs 22 
@26c. State, Pa and -nearby hennery 
white, large, fcy, new laid 38@40c, 
fair to good 34@36c, brown 35 @36c, 
mixed colors 31@ 34c. 


Fresh Fruits 

At New York, exceedingly cold 
weather has interfered with the ship- 
ments of fruit. Cranberries are firm, 
with Jersey Howe selling at $10.50@ 
11 p bbl, average 8.50@9.50, or 2@ 
2.75 Pp cra, Cape Cod standard varie- 
ties 7@11 p bbl, Long Island 8.50@9. 
Florida strawberries are selling 
slowly at 30@65c p qt. Kieffer pears 
are steady at 1@2.50 p bbl, or 40c@ 
1 p bskt. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, market on all grades 
of baled timothy hay is firm except 
on poorer sorts of small baled hay. 
Quotations remain unchanged and 
prime timothy hay sells as high as 
$1.35 p 100 libs, large bales, No 3 
1,10, clover ¥.20. Rye straw continues 
scarce and firm, with long rye selling 
at 95c@1 p 100 Ibs, oats and wheat 
50 @ 60c. 

At Chicago, offerings are only fair 
of both timothy and prairie hay, with 
demand good. Market is ty Choice 
timothy is qu uoted at $22@ 22. ton, 
No 1 21@21.50,. No 3 16.500 17.30, 
prairie Kan and Okla 16.50@17, prime 
rye straw 9@9.25, oat 8.50@9, wheat 
8 @8.50, 

Mill Feeds 


At New York, the mill feed mar- 
ket continues steady with demand fair. 
Coarse western bran, in 100-lb ‘sacks, 
to arrive, sells at $27.50@27.80 p ton, 
standard middlings 26.50@26,80, red 
dog in 140-1b sacks 31, linseed oil meal 
39.50@40; brewers’ meal 1,41, grits 
1.45, flakes 1.£ 

Onions 

At New York, the onion market is 
quiet but prices are firm. Orange 
Co (N Y) yellow or red sells at $2@ 
2.75 bag, state and western yellow 
2@ 2.50, red 2@2.40, white 1.75@2.25, 
Cuban, new 2.50@8 p era. 

At Chicago, the market is quiet 
at late prices and offerings are ample. 
Red or yellow fey sell at $1.15@1.z0 

70-Ib_ sk, wis 1.75@2, Cal red or 
vellow 2. 100 Ibs, Col yellow 1.50 
@ 1.60, Spanish do, Valencia 4@4.25 
p large cra. 


Potatoes 


There was imported into the port 
of New York the first week of Jan 
Close to 100,000 sks of potatoes from 
Europe, each sk weighing 168 Ibs. 
The duty is 70c p sk. _The total duties 
for the week’ at New York are in the 
neighborhood of $70,000. Were it not 
for these foreign potatoes, American 
Potatoes would pe selling today in 
New -¥York at $1.50 p bu. The defi- 
ciency of the potato crop on Jan 1 
this. year. compared to last is-more 

he day » Ke 


Py ace tive 
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than 80,000,000 bushels and we cap. 
not find enough potatoes with tha 
present duty for American require. 
ments.—[W. N. W., New York 
City, N Y. 

At New. York, the potato market 
stiffened again last week under light 
receipts and the extremely § colq 
weather. Domestic stock was in ex. 
ceedingly light supply, but arrivals 
from Europe were such as to keep 
prices from climbing very high. Tha 
best English and Scotch stock sold at 
$2.60@2.65 p 168-lb bag, while most 
of the Irish sell at 2.35@2.50. Ber. 
muda stock holds steady and?* sells 
readily at 5@6 for No 1 and 4@414..59 
for No 2. State potatoes were jin 
light supply, owing to many groy 
ers holding for higher prices. At 
the producing centers buyers are pay- 
ing 85c p bu or better, several farm. 
ers getting 90c. Shippers are want- 
ing 95c@1 for N Y potatoes deliy. 
ered in New York city. Barly this 
week state potatoes were quoted at 
$2.75@3 p 180-lb bag delivered 
New York city. Maine potatoes ar 
commanding 1.056@1.07 p bu, the best 
offer being’ 3.15 p bag.- Under grades 
Sell readily at 2.85 p bag. 

At Chicago, since the holidays the 
potato market has held firm, buyers 
have done a good business and the 
range of stock from Wis is 89@944c p 
bu, miscellaneous possibly le higher 
In the eastern markets better than $1 
p bu is the-current quotation, and in 
some instances as high as 1.05 is paid 
in a wholesale way. 

Poultry 

At New York, last week there 
an accumulation of live poultry unt 
at the end of the week fully 18 ca: 
loads had accumulated on tracks. 
Fowls have been in good demand an 
cleaned up closely at firm prices. 
Chickens thhave shown irregular qua 
ity and young roosters ruled weak. 
Chickens are quoted at 10%@12% 
p lb, fowls 18@14%c, turkeys 144 
15e, ducks 14@l6c, geese 11@13c. 
The arrivals of dressed poultry are 
very light and the market is com- 
paratively firm, Fresh killed dry- 
packed turkeys are quoted at 20@24 
p lb, chickens, milk or corn-fed 16@ 
22c, broilers 14@ 28c, dry-packed fowls 
in bxs 11@15%c, roosters 9@10c, 
ducks 17@20c, geese 14@16c, prime 
white squabs weighing 6 to 10 lbs to 
doz $2@4.50 p doz. 

At Chicago, a fair demand exists 
for live poultry and receipts are 
in~excess of sales. Turkeys are quoted 
at 10@15c p 1b, fowls 12@13c, roos- 
ters 7@8%c, spring chickens 10@ 12 
ducks 12@13%c, geese 9@11%c. In 
the dressed poultry market roosters 
are slightly higher, as are also chick- 
ens. The celd weather has been fav- 
orable to the dressed poultry busi- 
ness, and turkeys, dry-packed, are 
quoted_at 12@18%4c p 1b, fowls 9G 
13%c, roosters 8@9%c, ducks 12@ 
15%c, geese 8$@1344c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, cabbages are steady 
and Danish seed sell at $24@25, old 
ry poy and beets sell well at $1@ 

1.50 p bbl, Mla, wax or green beans $1 
@3.50 p. bskt, eggplant $1@2.25 p pb» 
cauliflower, Long Island, short-cut 
$2@8 p bbl, celery, state $2@4 P 
case, chicory $2@2.50 p bbl, Fla ps 
$1@4 p bskt, peppers $2@ 3.50 p car 
rier, romaine $1.50@2.50 bskt 
shallots $2.50@3 p 100 bchs, spinac! 
$1.50@ 2 P bbl, squash 50@75c, whit 
Fla $2@2 bx, turnips, Canada, 
rutabaga 90¢@ $1, other than ruta 
baga 60@80c, white $1@1.50, to 
toes, Pla $1.25@2.75 p carrier, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE OREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicage 
88 86% 86 
30 30 29 

36 86% $414 

88 33 3 

Butter 

The year 1910 broke all records for 
receipts of butter at Chicago. It was 
considered due to the heavy make 
during that year, but 1911 eclipsed 
the receipts of 1910. The months of 
heaviest arrivals were June, July, Avu- 
gust and September. During the year 
recently closed 3,154,822 packages 
butter were received at Chicag 
against 3,081,336 in 1910. Average 
price the past year was 26%c p !), 
against 29.2c in 1910. The rapid 
growth of receipts at Chicago can ¢ 
realized when it is remembered that 
in 1908 only 1,917,670 packages w' 
received, which-was the highest fo! a 
number of years, excluding 10, 
which equaled 1908. Stocks of butter 
in storage/in Chicago warehouses are 
estimated. as 3, , Ibs, against 
9,130,000. on Jan.1, 1910. In New 
34,300 packages were in storage ©" 
Jan 1, 1912, against 100,600 a yea! 
previous. 

At New York, the market has cv 
veloped firmness because of the co" 
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cold weather. Choice grades of 
tin ye putter continued to sell at 38c¢ p 
jb, miscellaneous lots of cmy 28@3%e, 
‘tate dairy in tubs 31 @ 36c. 
at Chicago, no special demand is 
orded in the butter market, al- 
h prices continue firm, with the 
pest cmy butter in large lots in tubs 
selling at about 36c p lb. The high 
prices ruling on all grades of butter 


have caused consumption to drop off to 


rec 
thouge 


some extent. Miscellaneous lots of 
putter sell at 30@35c, dairy 25@31c. 


At Albany, fcy cmy butter 36¢ p Ib, 
dairy 31 @ 35c. 

At Buffalo, emy 38c, dairy 30@35c. 

At Syracuse, fey @ny 35c, prints 36c. 

At Philadelphia, fcy emy 40c. 

A Pittsburg, fey cmy 40c, dairy 29c. 

At Cleveland, emy 39c, dairy extras 
we 

At Columbus, fey emy 38c, dairy 21c. 

At Cincinnati, emy 3Sc, dairy 23c, 

Cheese 

At New York, genera! tone of the 
market continues very firm, and fcy 
quality of specials sell at 16%c p Ib, 
winter make 15% @1l6c, daisies 16%, 
sl.ims 12@ 14c. 

At Chicago, all makes of cheese are 
steady. The cheese market closed for 
the year, with sales equaling about 
the number expected Stocks were 
not large, and dealers are firm in their 
views. Twins, daisies and Swiss are 





quotable at 15@15%c p ib, young 
America 15% @16c, limburger 10@14c, 
prick 14% @15c. 
Health Board Milk Rules 
The board.of health last week 
adopted a resolution amending sec- 


tion 5t-a of the sanitary code to in- 
elude the classification of milk sold: 
in the city ef New York, as adopted 
by the board of heaith at its meet- 
ing held December 30, 1911, 

In order to make more explicit the 
provisions of the sanitary code in 
regard to the sale of milk under the 


new classification, a second resolution 
was adopted amending section 56-c 
of the sanitary code, so as to require 
that the permit issued by the board 
of health for the sale of milk shall 
specify the grade or the subdivision 
thereof, or the special designation 
of the milk which the holder of such 
permit is authorized to keep, sell or 


offer for sale as aforesaid. 


The board, also, upon the report 
of the sanitary superintendent, 
adopted a revision of the rules and 
regulations of the department of 
health for the sale and care of milk 
to conform with the new system of 


classification of milk. 


A circular letter is being sent call- 


the attention of all milk dealers to 
the new plan of grading the milk 
supply and to the amended rules and 
regulations. Dealers are requested to 
inform the department on or before 
January 18, 1912, which grade or class 
of milk they intend to sell. 

The provisions of the sanitary code 


as amended read as follows: 

Section 56-a, All mfik held, kept, 
offered for sale or sold and delivered 
in the city of New York shall be g0 
held, kept, offered for sale or sold 
and delivered underveither or any of 
the following grades or designations 
and under no other, and in accordance 


with such rules and regulations as 
may be adopted by-the board of 
health, namely: 

Grade A: For infants and children, 


1, Certified or guaranteed miltk. 

2. Inspected milk (raw). 

3. Selected milk (pasteurized). 
Grade B: For adults. 

1. Selected milk (raw). 

2. Pasteurized milk. 
Grade C: For cooking 
turing purposes only. 

1, Raw milk not conforming to the 
requirements for Grade A a i B. 

2. Condensed skimmed milk. 

3. Condensed or concentrated ‘milk, 

The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to buttermilk, or to milk 
products commonly known as kumyss, 
matzoon, zoolak; dried milk or mplk 
powder or to other similar prepara- 
fons, or to eream o7 modified milk, 

Section 56-e. No milk shall be held, 
kept, offered for sale or sold and de- 
livered in the city of New York an- 


manufac- 


and 


der either or any of the designa- 
Uons known as ade A, B or C, or 
any of the sul livistons thereof, oF 
‘ly of the designations, condensed 


atmed milk, condensed or concen- 
rated milk or mo.ified milk, with- 
— Special permit in writine there- 
ow from the board of health, sub- 
ct to the conditions thereof. 
athe special permit shall specify 
ne Stade or subdivision thereof, or 
whi special designation of milk, 
3 ich the holder of such permit is 
Uthorized to keep, sell, or offer for 
g~ es aforesaid, 

one of the provisions thereof, 
however, shal apply to condensed 
ak when contained in, hermetically 
d cans, 









THE LATEST 
Plums Fail to “ Pedigree” 


{From Page 43] 
This experiment gave me 
in pedi- 











ing more.” 
very slight encouragement 
greeing plums. 

Abnormally large Troth peaches in 
the orchard of a friend presented an- 
other temptation, with results exact- 
ly similar. Extra fine Winesap apples 
on one tree among a dozen others in 
the same orchard started folly No 3. 
These special instances are specified 
because in each case the fruit was 
exceptional on the trees that were 
propagated from, and these striking 
instances, together with many others 
of a -degree less marked, have fully 
persuaded me that there is a wide, 
wide difference between plausible the- 
ory and practical rosults.. When 
fruits with a pedigree i1esulting from 
that kind of “slection’ is the sub- 
ject, count me a stanch adherent of 
the Missouri creed: I wish ‘to be 
shown. 










The Milk Market 
At New York, the exchange rate at 
the time of writing was 4%ec p qt to 
the farmer in the 26-c zone having no 
station charges, or $2.01 p 40-qt can 
delivered in New York. Owing to the 
excess of the supply over the reduced 
demand, the exchange was on the 
point of meeting late last week to 
consider a change in the rate, when 
the cold wave set in, and it was con- 
sidered advisable to wait and note the 
effect of the low temperature on the 
supply. The board of health on Jan 
4 amended the section of the sanitary 
code establishing a classification of 
milk so that a special permit. wi'l be 
required for the sale of any or all of 
the various grades. The permit is to 
specify the grade or subdivision of it 
which the deeler proposes to sell. A 
circular letter is being sent to all milk 
dealers calling their attention to the 
new pan of grading milk and asking 
them to specify on or before Jan 18 
which grade or grades they wish to 
offer for sale. 
The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Jan 
6 were as follows: 











Milk Cream 
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DE LAVAL CREAM AND 
BUTTER TRIUMPH AS USUAL 
AT NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


Cream and butter produced through the use of DE 
LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS made the usual clean 
sweep of all Highest Awards at the great 1911 National 
Dairy Show (including the annual convention of the 
National Buttermakers Association) held in Chicago Octo- 
ber 26th-November 4th, just as has always been the case 
since the organization of the National Association in 1892. 


WHOLE MILK CREAMERY BUTTER 


The sweepstakes or highest award in this class was won 
by A. J. Anderson, Otisgo, Minn., with a score of 97.50, 
who says: “I have been using De Laval separators for 
ten years and would not think of using any other.” 


FARM SEPARATOR BUTTER 


The sweepstakes in the gathered cream factory made 
butter class was won by R. O. Brye, of the Readstown 
Creamery Co., Readstown, Wis., with a score of 97.33. 
this prize winning butter being made from the cream of 
farm patrons using De Laval separators exclusively. 

Mr. Brye says: “I was raised on a dairy farm, where my 
father used a De. Laval separator, and my own separator 
experience covers a period of twenty years. I have found 
the De Laval machines everything that is claimed for them.” 


HIGHEST PRIZE CREAM EXHIBIT 
The highest award for cream was made to Nichols Bros., 
Bloomfield, Ky., with a score of 98.80, who say: “If 
we didn’t use the best separator we could not have made 
this record. Our experience has proved the De Laval the 
only separator that ‘delivered the goods.’” 


DE LAVAL PRODUCTS ALWAYS SUPERIOR 

Would-be competitors are naturally forced to make many 
claims for their separators. But the superiority of De Laval 
cream and butter, as evidenced by the winning of all 
highest prize awards the world over for twenty years, is 
something so overwhelming as to be indisputable and un- 
answerable even by the most reckless would-be competitor. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 














Mirtle. heh st obban aoe 28,452 2,106 
Susquehanna ......+..-. 11,663 268 
tf ie 2a eee oe 11,088 682 
Lackawanna ........se+¢.s 49,500 1,390 
N Y C (jong haul) ..... 9,292 1,244 
N Y C lines (shert hauJ) .16,779 111 
taste 305 2 wisn eee bss nak 87,105 1,902 
Lehigh valley ...........¢ 0,025 42 
Homer Ramesdell line 2,030 50 
New Haven ...........% 2725 36 
Other sources .......... 1,600 40 

Tote cede oa os civig see  b6AT? 


Concentrate Allowance—As a rule, 
uot less than four or more than eight 
pounds of concentrates should be fed 
to dairy cows daily. With the proper 
roughages concentrates beyond eight 
pounds will not bring-corresponding 
returns. The following rule will show 
good results provided enough rough- 
age of the right kind is supplied: The 
cow should have as many pounds of 
concentrates each day as she gives 
pounds of buttcr fat a week. This 
will mean that one pound of concen- 
trates will be fed for every three or 
four pounds of milk, the amount de- 
pending upon the richness. of the 
milk. 








Seed Testing, which embraces the 
identification of seeds of weeds and 
crop plants, examination for adulter- 
ants, test for mechanical purity and 
for germination, will be made 
in seed testing tlaboratories, open 
in co-operation with the United 
States department of agriculture at 
Louisi-na statio.: at Baton Rouge, -. . 
and California experiment station at 
Berkeley, Cal. Similar !aborateries in 
co-operation with the Oregon agricul- 
tural college at Corvallis, Ore, and 
the Missouri agricultural college at 
Columbia, Mo. also the Purdue exepr- 
iment station at Lafayette, Ind, are 
in operation. Not m - than 0 
samp'es will be tested for germination 
for any one firm or individual tn any 
one calendar month, 











Showing of Belgian Horses was in 
some respects the most remarkable 
of anv breed at the recent Interna- 
tional live stock show held at Chicago. 
In numbers it by no means ap- 
proached the ype tray: nn was 
popular interest so a was re- 
markable, however, in the exceedingly 
high quality of horses shown. ‘No 
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Handy Farm 
Devices 


Compiled and Edited by ROLFE COBLEIGH 


VERY wide-awake farmer wishes to know 
how to do things, not only the best way, but 
the. easiest and quickest way. This calls for a 

knowledge of handy farm devices. There is hardly 
F- Fixe SeerrS any end to the ingenious contrivances that inventive 
— men who are handy with tools have devised to save 

time, money and labor. It is surprising how cheap and how easy it is to 
make the things that are described in this book. 


There are chapters on the farmer’s workshop, the tools he ought to 
have and their uses. Directions are given for making things for almost 
every conceivable farm purpose, including appliances for the care of horses, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry and bees; gates, fences, appliances for the 
garden, orchard, woods, house, barns and outbuildings. In every instance 
there is a clear, complete description and a picture showing how to make 
each device or thing mAftioned. 


It is just the thing for the boy or young man on the farm, as it will 
turn his mechanical abilities in the practical direction. Never before has 
this subject been presented in a way so easily understood and made so 
easily applicable to everyday problems. 

This book contains 268 pages, is handsomely 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth bound in green veiium cloth, library strte, 


5x74 inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully iffustrated, both in the text 
and with half-sone inserts on heavy coated paper. It is given with a subscription—not sold—cod this 
edition was prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpa.ses anything that has ever been put out ia 

offer, aod’ is a credit w any library. ‘The -regular edition sells for $1.50, 

















315 Fourth Ave, - - - - New York, N, Y. 
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‘Worms Killed the Hogs 


%. 7. ELLISON, HANCOCK COUNTY, IA 


I have never seen any real hog 
cnolera in northern Iowa, where I 
now live. Years ago when I was 
farming in Missouri and 
Iowa I used to see a lot of it, but 
I have never lost any hogs from this 
disease. One of my neighbors in this 
section lost 50 or more shotes and 
pigs five or six years ago, and thought 
it was cholera. He showed me one 
animal that had died and we cut it 
open. It hardly weighed 50 pounds, 
and over half its bulk was worms. 
Its stomach was stuffed with them 
until it looked like a football, and 
the entrails were as full of worms 
as bologna is of sausage. So it was 
evidently not cholera, but worms and 
timethy. pasture. 

I have frequently heard lye spoken 
of as a@ preventive against cholera, 
Undoubtedly lye is a good germi- 
cide and vermifuge, but I don’t for 
a minute believe it will prevent hog 
cholera any more than any other 
standard germicide, such as zeno- 
leum, carboleum, etc. However, half 
the cases of reported cholera are only 
worms or something of that sort. 


~o 


Reclaiming Neglected Pullets 


MRS E, A. T. 





We bought some Rhode Island 
Red day-old chicks, incubator hatched, 
June 14 last season, and one week 
later moved away from the farm leav- 
ing everything in charge of a hired 
man. On our return, November 14, 
about 30 of the chicks had survived 
the neglect and uninterested@attention 
of this man. They looked so miser- 
able that we were not in hopes of 
deriving any benefit from them last 
winter. However, we started to make 
the best of things by feeding them the 
following wet mash in the morning: 
Two quarts corn meal, one quart each 
of bran and white wheat» middlings, 
one-half. pound meat scraps, one 
handful crushed oyster shell, *one 
handful gravel, one pinch red pepper 
and two tablespoonfuls of poultry 
regulator. 

I always kept skim milk before 
them, preferably warm, and gave 
them warm water to drink three 
times daily. They had the run of the 
cow stables every morning for about 
an hour while the cows were out. The 
rest of the day they spent on a floor 
where the hay had been remcved. 
At night I gave them all the corn they 
would eat and a!lways gave them 
plenty of dry coal ashes to dust in. 
Two or three times a week I gave them 
boiled vegetables at noon. 

To my surprise we got four eggs 
December 24, and increased from 
one to two daily and on actual count 
received from December 24 to Feb- 
ruary 4 583 eggs. 


Culling Fowls for Eggs 


In cuHing a flock to produce mar- 
ket fowls, I emphasize egg produc- 
tion and size. To cull for eggs .I pick 
the -liveliest-looking pullets with 
small,- snake-like heads, and those 
that in my mind’s eye have the egg 
type, It is not always the largest hen 
that is the best layer. For meat I 
eculi those that are the largest with- 
out being gangling, and would want 
the early maturing, roundest and 
blockiest birds in the flock. For mar- 
ket purposes eggs count, especially 
during winter. For meat for market 
I work for weight; for the more 
pounds the more money.—[J. E. 
Brasfield, Cass County, Mo. 

I consider culling a utility flock 
just as important and as necessary 
as in a flock of fowls raised for show 
purposes. I always throw out the 
weaklings and all that show a de- 
pression around the eye. Only those 
that have been grown rapidly from 
the shell are kept for breeding pur- 
poses. .These are maintainel in a 
strong, vigorous condition. By prac- 
ticitg this system I have improved 











southern- 


WITH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 


the character of my flock, so that 
there are fewer culls each year, and 
I secure better results with my fowls 
both fc- egg laying and for market. 
(W. H. Wonder, Cambria County, Pa. 

Size, vigor and activity of both cock- 
erels an] pullets are essential to good 
breeding of fowls. In the male birds 
virility is especially important. By 
working toward this all the time, and 
particularly during the cul’'ng of the 
flock, we have been able to increase 
the health and productivity of our 
flock as a whole.—[Turner’s Poultry 
Yards, Putnam County, Tenn. 

To produce fowls for the show 
room I select the best young stock 
for th» following year’s fancy 
breeding pens. For utility and mar- 
ket fowls, I choose the next best 
stock. These are the ones that are 
overweight or otherwise do not meet 
the standard requirements, but good 
all around, with strong consi tutions 
and of good parentage. What fowls 
are left are sold as soon as ready for 
market. By following this practice I 
haw¥e had very good success in both 
show room and in my utility yards.— 
[Ralph €. Faust, Westmoreland 
County, Pa. 

In culling my”°young stock I retain 
those birds that approach te nearest 
to the ideal as exemplified by the 
standard of perfection for the Barred 
Plymouth Rock. If I were breeding 
for market alone I would not concern 
myself about the color, barring or 
comb, color of the éye, etc, br* would 
keep in mind the shape of the same 
ideal. I am-sure that those who have 
seen the cut of what fowl fanciers 
have decided as the idecl Barred 
Plymouth Rock will agree that for 
shape they have what cannot be sur- 
passed for market and utility pur- 
poses. The most important points 
would be size, compact, closely built 
bodies and vigorous constitutions.— 
[William S. Kull, Bergen County, N J. 





Lamb Well Born, Half Grown 


T. B. ARNELL, N H AGRI COL 


Sheep require much less care and 
attention that other animals; in fact, 
they will survive under neglect and 
still return a fair degree of profit on 
the investment, The time for putting 
the ram with the ewes will depend 
upon the time when it is proposed to 
market the lambs. It is we:l to have 
the breeding season in late fall during 
the months of October, November and 
even December. 

Forty to 50 ewes will comprise a 
suitable flock for a yearlirg or aged 
ram. ~Not many ewes should be 
allowed to run with a ram lamb un- 
less he is very large and vigorous, 
since the younger the ram the less the 
certainty of getting all the ewes with 
lamb, and barren ewes in a flock are 
most unprofitable. If the ram has 
been tried and shown to be fertile, no 
special management is needed, He 
can be simply turned in wi the ewes 
and allowed to run in the flock. 


Feed in Early Winter 


When pastures become bare some 
supplementary feed should be provid- 
ed. Turnips, cabbage, bean and corn 
fodder comprehend the best that can 
be supplied for this purpose These 
can be scattered in the field every day 
or so in quantities commensurate with 
the number of sheep. Neglect of giv- 
ing sufficient feed at this time isa 
false economy. Sheep, coming into 
winter quarters in a thin condition 
and with low vitality, cannot recuper- 
ate readily nor will they bring forth 
strong, vigorous lambs. As it is the 
aim of ecery shepherd to possess "a 
crop of lambs that will bring him high 
prices at sale, he should endeavor to 
eare for the"strength of the lamb even 
before it is born. In this respect the 
old adage, “Lambs well born are half 
grown,” does not in its sentiment go 
astray. 

Before the sheep. are taken into 
winter quarters, if infested with ticks, 
they should be dipped. Any standard 
proprietary dip will produce effective 
results provided the directions of the 
manufacturers are carefully followed. 
Dips can be classified according to the 
nature of the poison they contain, as 
coal tar products, arsenic and tobacco. 
One material cannot be recommended 
above another. 

To be assured of obtaining a good 
quality of dip the farmer who raises 
but a small number of sheep should 
club together with others so as to 
make it worth while to buy directly 
from the manufacturer. By so doing 
the cost of purchase would be consid- 
ably reduced. 


sO 


For a small flock. of. 





sheep it will not be necessary to con- 
struct an elaborate dipping apparatus. 
A tub or trough large enough to hold 
a sheep will answer the purpose. 
There should be, besides this, a small 
pen connected with the dipping trough 
with the floor sloping toward. it, 
wherein the sheep may be permitted 
to drain. The woo! of the sheep, es- 
pecially if long, will soak up a large 
quantity of dip, a part of which can 
be saved by keeping the sheep 
in a draining pen for several 
minutes, 


Dual Purpose Windbreaks 


GEORGE W. BROWN, HANCOCK COUNTY, 0 





Many poultry raisers have planted 
along the west and north borders of 
their poultry yards dense hedges of 
evergreen or some deciduous shrubs 
which break the sweeping winds of 
winter. We find something of this 
sort very profitable, for many days 
when the wind is rough out in the 
open the hens are busily engaged 
scratching and singing on the lea side 
of these hedges among the fallen 
leaves and litter unmindful of the 
blasts. 

If none other than a tightly boarded 
fence or bundles of corn stover are set 
up temporarily they will afford the 
hens a protection that will make them 
sing cheerily and serve to keep them 
off the perches and at work. We are 
planning to have an élderberry thicket 
grown along the north and west bor- 
der of our new poultry quarters ad- 
jacent to the winter house and thus 
we shall reap a crop of these delecta- 
ble jam fruits, as well as afford the 
hens much work digging in the leaf 
mulch and litter beneath the bushes. 





Calf Worth $6000—Breeders of 
Guernsey cows and others are inter- 
ested in the recent arrangements by 
which F. L. Ames of Massachusetts 
is to sell to W. H. Tichenor of Wis- 
consin the next bull calf out of Dolly 
Dimple at a price of $6000. The calf 
is to be six meuaths old when deliv- 
ered. Readers will recall Dolly Dim- 
ple is considered the most valuable 
Guernsey cow in the world. This is 
one of the largest prices on record of 
a six months’ old bull calf. The Home- 
stead wrote Mr Ames to confirm the 
figure, which is he recently did. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 











HEIFERS 


From-six to twelve 
months old. Must be of 
superior breeding, regis- 
tered, tuberculin tested, 
and perfect specimens in 
every way. 

Jenningshurst Stock Farm 

Towanda, Pennsylvania 


LAKESIDE HERD 
HOLSTEINS 


A car of choice y 8, 
of Rn J fine heifers, all bred to su: 
ter and early spring. au mre s 
any ev 























highly bred 


dams. Also youngsters of exceptional 


quality ‘and breeding. Write your wants. 


E. A. POWELL 
804 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y,. 


ROBINSON'S HOLSTEINS ARE 
PRODUCERS rueedtiStit Scrap 


20 COWS fresh, with milk records of over 
ten thousand I et St. Yar ° 


20 COWS due to Sotten in in Jnty and Arqpet, with 

milk records of over tén th year. 
100 COWS due freahen In 8 ber and Octo- 
ber, with milk records from 7,000 to The. per year. 


V.D. ROBINSON = - - ENMESTON, N.Y. 


A Rare Chance 


nseven daysam r 
esau a 


6 months, w 








NY. 


‘Butterboy out of A. R. O. Dams. 





American Agriculturig 


STAR FARM| 
Holsteins 


A Holiday Offering 
5 registered H. F. yearli 


I registered A. R. O. 
bull, value. ..... 





heifers, value $759 
olstein service 
- $200 
$950 
Special Holiday cut price, $725 
Only one of ear offerings, no duplicate. 


Name of December: purchasers will be 
published in a later issue of this paper. 


Horace L. Bronson, 


Dept. G. +s: Cortland, N. Y, 


ey 


Grade Holsteins 
and Guernseys 


950: of the finest and heaviest milking cows 
in Central New: York. ‘2 ear-loads of 
choice yearling and two-year-old heifers 
Write for prices 


F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N.Y. 























SIR PONTIAC VEEMAN KORNDYKE 


Born Jan, 29.1931, ready for immediate service Fin 
individual, nicely marked, and well grown. 

Sire: Sir’ Korn yke Pontiac Artis,7 A. R. O. danght ns 
and many more coming; a son of Pontiac ioe A 1.0 
record of 81.71 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 1,076 91 Bos. in ons 
year; this is the largest recerd ever made by a cow 
carrying a calf. 

Dam: Reba Wayne Veeman:—A. R. 0. ee we. 438 as 
Ibs. 22.8 butter. She is the dam of Reba Wayne Y 
2d. at 2 yrs. 21.70 lbs. butter in 7 days. 

Full sister to Pleasant Hill Lacy ¥ eeman, 2 yrs. °%5.2 


W. D. BOBENS, - - Poland, N. Y. 








Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin tested by Bureau of Anima) In. 
dustry for Aterstate shipment. 
You make no mistake in buying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


East River Grade Holsteius 


They are heavy producers, good size and well marke 

and tubercalit tested if you want them. fresh cows 

giving 40 to 60 pounds of milk per day. 4 extra big) 

crs cows due to calve in January ope February, that 
11000 pounds of milk in ene year. | 

rvice bull, grade and registered. Bell PhoneN 0. si ¥i 


proved B. WEBSTER, Cortiand, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carload of Fresh Cows, or nearby springen 
—these are high-grade stock —have als 
three pure-bred bulls. Sired by Ruble Peck 


Send 

















your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
E. 3. TEFFT - Fayetteville, N.Y. 


Country Life Farm 


has for sale a ry calf three-fourths white, very 
straight and a beauty. He is sired by a son ef Aagg 
Cornucopia Johanna Lad and his is sired bys 
son Of Pontiac Korndyke. This caif’s four nearest 
dams, excepting his dam, who is now in test, have al 
average butter record for seven days of 26.559 It 
butter from 25 lbs. milk. He was born Dec. 4 
1911, and i will register, transfer and keep him uut 

he is one month old for #i0v. That is below his vaiue but 
Tam overstocked. Harry * Wheeler, Prop., West Winfield, 1.1. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULL S tor'sevee. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 











sob 5 sires 














Bardin’s Holstein Farm 


is offering one (1) carload yearlings, als¢ 
one (1) carload two (2) year old heifers, all 
fangy, prices right. Address 


E. C. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. 


Highland Herd 


mane, whose thn Bere a. Yau. sire King of the Ver 
é are all above % !)* 
3 two have held world’s records. ef cal i. 
lacing cow with a record of 636 tbs. ™ 
Ibs. butier. Price 960. 
W. A. CARR, TULLY, N Y- 


Riverside Stock Farm 


ii, sBrom sepeund ds vet com. born re os 
Pe vidual. Write for pedigree. y. 
A. W.BR BROWN & SONS, West Winfield. N. 











REGISTERED WOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


ipiaens. World second A B. 0. 
price these ‘iaete acco! ‘dingy. 
E. C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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H marked 
fresh cows 
xtra high 
mary, that 
bene year 
Wo. SL%S 


N.Y. 





infield, AY. 
— 
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sires 


ty 





arm 
tober 2, 
2. Price 


id, N. Y. 
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: sAnVis BROs., 






January 3B, 1912 


FAIRVIEW (‘we 
FARMS HERD 


ontiac Korndyke, the greatest 

= atte p ia lived. Heis 13 } years eee and 
as vigorous 48 a 4-year-old. ae He has 
vreat constitution and vitality. is sons are 
fike him. They are coming to be Sepompees 
by all as the atest sires on earth. Look 
them up and if you want one of them write 
me. Also sons of Rag Apple Korndyke and 
sir Johanna Colantha Gladi. 


E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, N. Y. 

















A A CHOICE YOUNG OCTOBER 


Holstemn Bull Calf 


from a high-class cow and sired bya splen- 
did bull “whose sisters are the world’s 
ban pion two-year-olds for a year’s test. 
Price 349. All papers furnished. Some- 
thing good for a small price. 

STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY, LIVERPOOL, NEW YoRK 


—_— 


[ Bull Calf 32%. 


sired by Pontiac Korndyke and ent of ty 

ter of Pearl of the Dairy’s Joe De Kol. Thisis 

, nice straight calf, shout half white and black, 

and will be priced righ 

E, JOLBEET, Lake, Orange Co.N.Y. 
Station on Lehigh and Hudson R. R. 


Milanhurst Stock Farm 


am 19 to build a barn and must reduce the size 
a my herd. Will sell cows and heifers, fresh and 
nearby ; all registered and bred to a 34 brother of the 
world’s record cows also; heifer calves, 


JOHN L ELLSBREE, Milan, Pa. 






































We have for immediate sale, ohe car 


High-Grade Holsteins 


esh or nearby. Ten (10) head Registered 
Hoistehas to freshen within nexttwo — 
Registered Guernsey bull calves at farmers’ 
pr ices. 
HINDS & SMITH, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


Registered Holstein Bull Calf 


Agrand individual 4-5 white, sired by son of 31-Ib. 
cow. Dam @ heavy producer This caif is a 

month old,well grown, and can be bought for just 
$50. Write today. Also reg. cows due in spring. 


IMPERIAL STOCK FARM, 
J, A. LEACH, PROP., CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


Registered. somely marked,over half white 
sire Pat ul Lyons Hengerveid, whose first a 
second dams average over 32 Ibs. each A. 

butter in 7 days, his dam having second largest 
record ever e by cow in first test. Dams of 
ealyes honey Gesspue Price $35 and upward. 
Also two yearlings. Ivery R. Foster, Owege, N. Y. 


KING SEGIS Breeding 


Ball Calf borm Jan. 2ist, 1911, whose Dam has 
A. B. O. record of 22.42 Ibs. bu r and 455 Ibs. of milk 
inidays. Sire has seven A. R. O. daughters, 
a bargain 























J.4. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. ¥. 
peers — ealf born 
= cy Ifli, sire, 


PIONEER FARMS * Hebel K rndyke 


Dam Mildred Mutual Dekot Pett 106102, with an 


’. record as ee years of 23.57 butter in 7 days, 
oe trer in 2” Good ying om well evn, 
more black tham white. First check for $86.00 tak 
him. txtended pedigree on application. 

EDWIN K.-MUNKO, Camillus, N. Y¥. 





Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEII vy CATTLE 


Dairy B 
Sent her GREE" ‘Mlustrated Boobies. 
Holstein-Friesian Association, Bor 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


700 FALL COWS 


High-Grade Holsteins. Records 8000 to 12000 
lbs, Part of them tuberculin tested” Two 
Cars Jerseys and Guernseys. 


W. H. Wickham, Slate Hill, New Vork 


MAPLEWOOD. FARM OFFERS 


from A dams, 
tees 2 $0 to > #80. 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


Trout Brook «= Holland Farms 
| Revistered Holstein Bull Calv 


eee) 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS HOLSTEIN | 5 


to Lead, all from A. &. O. cows with reco: * 
biz pounds, the magnificent bu pall 8 
orndyke Manor De Sr. 2nd., by Sir iomivke | So 
Manor ive Kol Jr,and Gert De Kol 2nd, 21 ze ih 
easonable, Enge 
CRESCENT STOCK FARM, v PANS oe "> 
ee 
yd sonia pay By pat gh ae — 18 Grease 
= Heifer Calves, 8 months pold. No reasonable 


REAG. e 
‘N'BROTHERS "Samy, ¥.¥. 


N BROTH 
AR. 0. HOLSTEIN BULLS 
Rd em AMT gee, AIL. prices, from 625. mp- 


FLYCKEER. N. ¥.- 


a. 








¥.A. WHITE, 
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Rake h 
_ and 17.18 Ibs. butter 7 
io % white, nicely marked « 


Bradley | Fuller, Utica, N. Y. 


Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


Mess nodes by Earel Korndyke whose first 
to freshen has t made 23.77 bing 


butter 30 days at 2 years. A f 
from - great son of Belle Kerndyke out of 
A. dams with records of from 15 Ibs. at 
A, at 6 years. 


L. L. GROW, <- Ft. Jackson, N. Y. 


THE REAL THING 
Official Backing 


Bull ealves whose sires, dam, and grand-dam, 
average 33.51 Ibs. butter in 7 days: We have 
them from $50 up. One nearly ready for service. 
Two younger ones that you can grow. 't 
delay, they are priced to sell, and will sell, 


GE®. F. CARTER, R. 1, East Syracuse, N. Y. 
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GEDNEY FARM 
JERSEYS 


New Marlboro, Mass. 
The home of the 


In America, The herd headed by 
Oxford Lad’s Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford, whose dam is 
Madam Bonaparte, a daughter of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow. 
Our herd tontaitis ten daughters 
of Oxford Lad. Those looking 
for Oxford Lad blood should cor- 
respond with us. 

P. O. Address: New Marlboro, Mass. 

Tel.. Address: Great Barrington, Mass. 


Jersey Bull Calves 


ef Golden Ferns Lad breeding. 
at Farmers’ Prices. 
Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Penn. 











Oxford Lad Family| 


LIVE ‘stock ‘ADVERTISEMENTS 
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DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 





COLS. PILOT WONDER cist: 


Seep eee of Gants weight 900 Ibe. 2% sows and gilts 
this and four other herd boars for Mareh and 


prize-winners of the big Type. 
Cc. 3. McLAUGHLIN 
Box E je, Ohio 


DUROC - JERSEY 
2. H. DREISBACH, Kingston, Ohlo 


SHE! ELDON FAR Merce 


Sows. Service of breeding 

Cc. E. BARNES, a rd, N. 
Durocs Pigs of both sexes, also service 
bear) old from N. Y. State 











Woodland 
Prize winners. 


° E. Bowen, &. F. BD. No. 3, Byracuse | 





want the best in 


Berkshires ? 


The Branford Berkshire herd 
highest priced and most famous aon “yg 
Star's Royal Masterpiece 2d, 124084, the 
champion of 1009, cost us $2500, and as « sire he 
is worth every dollar of it. Among our brood sows are 
some of the very best daughters of Masterpiece,. Baron 
Duke 50th, Grand Star Masterpiece, Masterpiece 
Climax. Highland Champion and Artful Premier 7th 

If you want the best in Berkshires, come to Bran- 
ford farms, We offer sows of splendid Lreeding and 
individuality, bred te Star's Reyal Masterpiece 2d. 
These matings should produce valuable litters and we 
| believe you will find the purchase of one of these 
| sows & very profitable invest.sent. Can also book 
| your order for fall pigs of either sex by this famous 
| boar; growthy and vigorous youngsters ideal 
shire type. 


Branford Farms, Groton, Conn. 
Henry Fielden, Manager 


by the 








O I C SWINE 











SILVER STRAIN O. 
SUaee 1. At aa = 


te BOARS 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


OLAND-CHINA 
BOAR AND SOW 


At aright price—breeding the best. 
C. 4. WAYES & CO, = Moffait Ave, Binghamton, ¥. ¥. 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


pies "akin popula Bred sows, boars and F pons ing 
JEROMEVILLE, O. 











Let Us Sell You 


A Berkshire Boar to Head Your Herd 


The head of our herd is Lee Premier 11th, 
|| whose grandsire won the grand champion- 
ship at the World’s Fair. We have three 
j others equally as good. Weare ii a — to 
furnish you boars and sows, unrelated, 

winning sows, or sows from prize-winning Rock, 
at prices that are right. 


F. W. SESSIONS 


a 





Utica, N. Y. 


White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are ready for shi a and 
pring fig = By Pp 


they are dandies. Si ring Master- 
ece, & son of Masterpiece of Invi e Rival’s 
. @ son of Rival’s t 
Wrtte for whet you want to W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mgr. 
White Herse Farm, Paoll, Pa. 


Berkshires 


At Half Price « 


them. Boar and sow red sows. 
write your wants, what you pf to pay an 














We a overcrowd- 
and must, 3 


see if we can’t your 
Cc. B. HAYES & Co. 
Moffatt Ave. N.Y. 





ORCHARD VIEW BERKSHIRES 


Great bargains in Service Boars and Fall Boar Piga, 
for the next two weeks. 
JONN I. BOWERM, Kings Ferry, N. ¥. 





JERSEY BULL CALF 


Dam—officially tested, Prize W innér,Calf— 
Good individual, also Prize’ Prige W inner. 4 
Cold Boring F ‘Trout Creek, N. ¥. 


airbanks and Bled independent 
E. Z. atmo 
CHESHIRES AND -CHINAS 


of the best lines of breeding. 


Riso teeed heavy’ Meesed Delaino 
Cc. OWEN Pokmuan i N.Y. 





REGISTERED 
GUERNSEYS 


Ihave for sale six Registered Guernsey 
heifers and young cows of the choicest 
breeding. One them has an A. R. 
record of about 400 pounds of fat. Address 
K. G. Haxtun, Syracuse, N. Y. 
FOR SALE Esfres and ‘cows, Oxtord. 


Down Ramsand Bred Ewesand Hampshire Hogs 
O. H. SWOGGER & SON, Mercer, Pa. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 




















BELLS’ HORSES 


Percherons 
and Belgians 


At Reasonable Prices 


New importation arrived January 3. 
Write for catalogue. 


BELL BROSB., Wooster, Ohio 














JACKS anc MULES 


Raise mules and rich. 18 
ander 





West Kikten, 
Branch Barns: Clinton. Ind. 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


ae eS 











POLAND-CHINAS 


s ready for service sired by the 800-Ib. Highland 
prize boar at Ohio State 1910, 

and out of sows that have need prize winners. 

©. M. & ¥. A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohie 





LAND-CHIN AS—W ist patos won by this 
service pigs in pair 
cheap. 8. JENNIN 


filamtenort. oO. 
omen 3 





a, Mae Smooth, Mellow kind of 
blood known and sold worth 





|  ——- Herd 


or 


Boar, 15 Service Boars, Fali and Spring 80 
* McLaughlin, Pleasantville. o. 





open. L. c. 
POLAND BENAS, the t ve. lar " 
and pigs for sale. @. 8. HALL, Darmaaic Onie 





YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


{imported stock, short nose pose type. Extreme! ae. 
pg a you Da ay ere aaa set 


It “4 not 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 


Large Berkshires at tHighwood 


Toulowing 4¢ record for 1911, just ated, gives 











“farrowed, average 10.4 to litter 
average 4 8 to litter 
to litter 














HOLSTEIN BULL venves nigh a 
Columbia Station, Obie 





ee 





: 


ers 4, B. THOMPSONS, 


for a few hours of your time. Stamp 
for particulars. 
PENNA. BERKSHIRE CO., Fennettsbars, Pa. 


331% OFF BERKSHIRES 33.<% OFF 
DECEMBER SPECIAL. THEY MUST MOVE 
BENEDICT, Dept. A, Melean, N. Y. 


BEST BIG BERKSHIRES PigeT one tour, Masterpiece 


and Longfellow siree cheap. HR. P. Banghmaa, Wedeworth, Obie 











SHEEP BREEDERS 


DORSETS 


Ram Lamos dropped fal! 191@, old enough for service 

e bone—good substance—well wooled. Pen of 
Lam 2s bred by us won first at Ohio, Indiana and 
New York State Fairs, 18 1911,which is the best evidence 
a breeder can give as to quality of his stock. We — 








bred and exhibited Champion Ewe and Ram 
Chicago International 1910. 
Heart's Delight Farm 
Chazy, N. ¥. 





| C. £. Hamilton, Mgr 


‘Aubrey Farn:Shropshires ’ 


2% yearling rams, yearling and older ewes. A fine 
lot of early lambs. Satisfaction guaranteed. Oorre- 
spondence solicited. 

R. D. 3, 


J. G. WATERLOO, WN. ¥. 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Flock in America. Foundation stock 
for sale. H. L, WARDWELL, Bex 10, Springfield Center, 5.T, 


STACEY, 








POULTRY BREEDERS 
MOYERS SINGLE COMB 
White Leghorns 


and Indian Runner Ducks. Stock, eggs, and baby 


chicks. Circnlar free. 
GRANT MOYER, Fert Pisin, N. ¥ 


Rhode Island Red Cockerels 

















>. to the skin. 

pape aay Aan tay hy ye At tm 
SARGENT FF. SNOW 

University Bidg., Syracuse, N. ¥. 

BARRED ROCK 

For Sale vice nox 

age Comb 

Price saof to $5.00. 


White Leghorn Cockerels. 
Blythewood Farms, Pittsield, Mass. 


BARRED ROCKS wrsics “catsiog | on 


trated catalog on 
Danolds Strain Profitable Poultry Eggs, 2.00 
adozen. DANOLDS FARM, R. F. D. 20, Albion, N. Y. 








Young Berkshires Teis.""* sor" Siecting Stoll 


end trenatpreed, $8 and go. ©. PF. 5. Y. 


od shape and 


At 





Narragansett, Turkeys, scic: sit: Indiane 








Re ea MRE a 


. cost a penny. 


Rather Tell Joys 


Troubles? Sure, I’ve lots of ’em, 
Got ’em heaped up by the score, 

Got ’em baled and bundled up, , 
Got ’em hid behind the door. 

Got ’em young and got ’em old, 
Got ‘em big and fittle, too, 

Don’t care to discuss ‘em now; 
Rather tell my joys to you. 


Got the tineet home there is, 
Got the finest pair o’ boys, 
An’ .the sweetest little girl, 
Reg’lar livin’, breathin’ joys. 
Got the finest wife in town, 
Got a little garden, too, 
Troubles? Sure, !’ve got ’em, but 
Rather teH my joys to you, 


Got a bunch of friends I love, 

Friends I know are stanch an’ true; 
Visit ‘em, they visit me, 

Just the way good friends should do, 
Got my health and got a job, 

That’s enough to see me through, 
Troubles? Sure, I’ve got ’em, but 

Just the way good friends should do; 


“If things don’t just seem to suit you, 
And the world seems kinder wrong, 

What’s the matter with a-boostin’, 
Just to help the thing along? 

‘Cause if things should stop a-goin’ 
We'd be in a sorry plight— 

You just keep that horn a-blowin’, 
Boost her up with ail your might.” 


Siutiniaile- Deik of Geble: Ook 


“‘MAGDALINE MERRITT 





The writing desk pictured here has 
occupied one place in my little study 
for over sixteen years. It is of solid 
golden oak made from a log cut in 
the woods of my ancestral home, so 
the associations connected with it 
make it doubly dear. Although plain 
it is a handsome piece of furniture, 
for no picturé can do justice to the 
remarkably rich color of the wood, 

It is built in two separate sections, 
the top and lower parts. The lower 
section is exactly 28% inches from the 
floor, 18 inches deep and 44 inches 
wide. The doors of the two lower 
compartments are 18 inches wide and 
24 inches high, cut from a single piece 
of one-half-inch board. The other 
parts are made of three-fourths-inch 
stuff. The tops of both upper and 
lower sections project one inch over 
the edges. Each lower compartment 
contains one shelf, the bottom also 
taking the place of a shelf; this is 
nailed very securely to the ends and 
middle sections, which are nailed to 
the top and back, so there has never 
been the slightest tendency to work or 
spring apart. 

The upper section is 20% inches 
high, 44 inches wide and six inches 
deep. The writing board is 18% by 26 
inches and is hinged to an inch strip 
nailed to the top of the lower section, 
and to the two upright pieces of the 
middle compartment. When closed, 
the board fits under the top, and is 
fastened with lock and key. The iower 
part of the middle compartment, 
holding pens, pencils, ink, etc, is six 
inches high, the pigeonholes and top 
shelf are 4% inches. These are nailed 
in place to the two upright pieces. 
The shelves at each end rest on cleats, 
The four upright pieces are nailed to 
the top, and tacked to the top of the 
lower section. The back of both sec- 
tions is made of one-half-inch oak, 
A piece wide enough to connect the 
top and lower one ‘olds the top sec- 
tion firmly in place. 

A two-inch strip, rounded on the 
front edge, finishes the back of both 
sections. The edges of all corners and 
tops of both sections are rounded off, 
and scraped smooth. The lock, hinges 
wane catches for the doors are solid 

rass, 


The Neighborhood Culture Club 


MARY WENTWORTH 





ber of congenial young men and 
women determined to do some- 
thing toward improving their minds, 
so they banded themselves together 
in a little organization which they 


ie A country neighborhood a num- 


caHed the Culture club. Several of 
them taught country school and board- 
ed at home, a number of the young 
men were employed on a large farm, 
some of the girls were housekeepers 
and others were busy with such du- 
ties as bookkeeping in a country 
creamery, stenographer for a tile 
making firm and other duties that 
kept them busy all day. They all, 
however, had their evenings free. 

For two dollars per week they en- 
gaged a high school teacher in the 
nearest large town to take them in 
hand two nights in each week. The 
schoolhouse where they met did nat 
The young people sat 
in ing school seats as if they were 
pupils, as indeed they were, and most 
of the two-hour study period was de- 
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VARIED HOUSEHOLD INTERESTS 








voted to real study and recitations. 
While they had a social period at 
each meeting and always “something 
to eat,” the study and recitation fea- 
tures were the most prominent of the 
delightful evenings. Having no gov- 
ernment and no unwilling students, 
the young high school teacher led 
those twenty young people safely and 
swiftly along the intellectual highway. 
He was delighted with the work, for 
it gave him the chance to keep up in 
studies he did not teach in the day- 
time, and also helped him put in his 
spare moments, 

The “something to eat” was always 
something simple and the social hour 
closed promptly at nine thirty. Some- 
timcs they had great piles of sand- 
wiches and plenty of creamy milk, 
sometimes cookies,- sometimes nuts 
and apples, often pie and cheese, and 
always something wholesome and not 
t o hearty. 

Almost any country 
could support such an organization, 
and the young people would be so 
greatly benefited by it that any slight 
expense would be more than offset by 
the gain. The teacher can lead the 
young people into paths of higher 
mathematics, literature, grammar, 
history and geography, and just one 
winter will do wonders. 

The only difficulty lies in the fact 
that many neighborhoods lack an en- 
terprising young person to take up 
the task of organization. After the 
club is well under way, they can see 
i. was not such a hard task to start 
it but many are too timid to make 
the start. Even ten young men and 
women can form a littk club for self- 


neighborhood 


shall,” the other answered. “Jim is 
usch a golf fiend, I’m sure he wouldn’t 


' eat_any kind of sausage except those 


that come in links,”’—[Philadelphia 


Times, 
Fair Warning 


The alarm clock went off witn a 
ring. Curly woke up with a start 
and sprang out of bed with a bound. 

“My, it’s a foggy morning!” he ex- 
claimed, But ‘he -discovered, to his 
delight, that he had set his clock 
wrong, and still had two hours of 
blessed sleep. 

He did not return to bed at once. 
He slipped on his shoes and dressing 
jacket, crept out of his room and tip- 
toed along the passage. Then he 
stopped before a door and banged it 
lustily with his knuckles. 

“Confound it!” groaned a_ voice 
smothered in sheets, ‘‘Time to get up!” 

“No, you’ve got two hours yet,’ 
replied Curly. 

“Two hours!” exclaimed the smoth- 
ered voice, angrily, “then why on 
earth have you wakened me?” 

“Why, to warn you,” observed 
Curly, as he retreated; “for I made 
the same mistake myself.’’—[Answers, 


Fixing Him 


This contributor stole his 
from Shakespeare. 

We’ll fix that fellow. Just print it 
and then send Shakespeare a marked 
copy.—[Toledo Blade, 


Successful Ameo Plays 


MARIA HAWLEY 


poem 





Just now young people are taking 
up more than ever the giving of ama- 
teur performances in halls, and a 
great deal of fun is thus made for 
the audiences, but more for the per- 
formers. Although the available halls 
and schoolhouses in the country cre a 
little smaller than the young people 
like, still by a judicious .selection of 
plays much enjoyment may be had 
at little expense. In the country the 
young people have leisure to make 
their appliances, costumes and even 














A Substantial But Easily Made Desk 


improvement, though the expense will 
be slightly heavier than in a larger 
Organization. It isn’t possible to do 
much without a trained leader, but a 
leader is always to be found for a lit- 
tle trouble and expense. 


Just in Fun 





Sunday School Teacher—What is 
the conscience? 

Bright Boy—It’s wot makes you 
sorry when you get found out.—[Stray 
Stories. 

Golf Sausages 


Sausages are growing in favor in 
this city, and one West Philadelphia 
woman who has just grown fond of 
them was talking with a neighbor. 

“Did you ever try those that come 
without skins; the kind you buy by 
the pound?” the neighbor asked. 

“O, dear no, and I don’t think I 


the stage and properties, while in the 
city the young folks must hire these 
things done or lose time from work to 
attend to them, while they usually 
have to hire or rent the things they 
want to use. The country young men 
and women load up the articles they 
need and cart them to the hall or 
home where the play is to be given, 
for usually amateur theatricals flour- 
ish in the quiet times on the farm, 
and the day after the performance 
they carry them back home. The ex- 
penses are very light, and these may 
be met by serving refreshments at the 
close of the evening, or charging a 
small entrance fee. 

The first and most important thing 
is to choose a play adapted to the 
players, the small stage and the 
means at hand. It would be absurd 
to try to show a city street, a steam- 
boat scene, an army camp or anything 
of the sort, but a country barn, a par- 
lor, @ corner store or some familiar 


American Agriculturis; 


scene is easy to manage. Every coun. 
try play should have a good share of 
huntor in it, for people hardly laugh 
enough on the farms, and there 
should usually be as little love-mak- 
ings as possi>'e. A simple, home! 
laughable bit of farm life is the most 
pleasing thing to the great majority of 
people. 

After that first important consider. 
ation something should be selected 
that will take in as many of the young 
folks and the children as possih) 
Even if the half-grown boys and girls 
appear only once, and then in smal! 
parts, they will enjoy it all the more, 
and the chief end and aim is to give 
amusement to a!l. Do not make the 
mistake of dragging the practice along 
week after week, but rather have each 
person well grounded in his part 
fore the first rehearsal takes place. 
Have the play move along as rapidly 
as possible for nothing so tires an a 
dience as tedious waits. If costumes 
must be changed be sure to have 
everything at hand so there is no de- 
lay and fill in the intervals with 
b-ight music. 

As to scenery very little of it 
none is-needed. Clever boys can 
range a corner store with a few bar.- 
rels and boxes in a few minutes, and 
a kitchen scene is contrived out of an 
old cooking stove that somebody has 
thrown away and a few chairs and 
utensils. Occasionally a homemad 
screen or two made out of old-fash- 
ioned clothesracks maybe used ef 
fectively, but care should be taken to 
preyent crowding the stage. If the 
Players are bright and clever they 
will hold the attention of the 
dience without perfect scenery and 
make-up. If a few discarded pieces 
furniture can be stored in the coal 
house or a shed built for this purpose 
they will come in handy on many oc- 
casions, but many things may be con- 
trived by deft hands from store boxes 

The costumes are still more easily 
arranged if simple plays are given. 
Last year a very successful count: 
play was given in a rather small hall 
dealing with incidents connected with 
the civil war. The girls. ransacked 
the garrets of the neighborhood and 
brought .out old uniforms, hoop- 
skirts, big bonnets and old-time wraps 
that made the play very interesting, 
and not a single garment had to be 
made for the occasion. Another clever 
play brought out all the old sunbon- 
nets and faded gingham dresses th 
the neighborhood could boast, wh 
the young men simply hunted ip 
their last summer’s wide hats and 
overalls. They selected a play suited 
to their garments and were at no ex- 
pense whatever for it. 

Even the old-time “dialogs” are be- 
ing revived and it is possible to se 
them in print in some of the maga- 
zines. These may be given in @ p 
lor with very little preparation and 
are always well received. They need 
litite practice and can be made v« 
attractive by bright young fo! 
There should always be plenty 
music and perhaps a reading or tv 
to fill in, and then the plays are sure 
to be successful, though no one m 
possess very much dramatic talen 
Nobody cares for tragedy after a hard 
day’s work, but everyone is the better 
for a great deal of sweet innocent fun, 
so give the little laughable plays and 
liven up the neighborhood with song 
and story acted out before the e¢ 
of the sympathetic audience. 





An Unoccupied Tenement 


HELEN M, RICHARDSON 


“It’s nothing but work, work, work, 
from morning till night! I’m heartily 
sick of it!” 

Little Mrs Benway gave a discour- 
aged sigh as she took a pie from the 
oven and shoved a ioaf of fruit cake 
into its place. 

“Why don’t you take an occasional 
vacation from duties that are so irk- 
some?” queried a friend who had 
dropped in for a morning chat. 

“What a question, Florence! Who 
would do this work, and where could 
I go?” 

“It wouldn’t do any harm to let the 
work rest while you take a short vaca- 
tion in your unoccupied. tenement,” 
replied the other woman with 4 
twinkle in her eye. 

“Florence Armitage! 
mean?” 

Mrs Benway drew herself slowly to 
her feet after shutting the oven door 
carefully lest her cake should “fall,” 
and fastened a questioning glance upon 
her audacious visitor. As if there 
were such a thing as letting work 
“go,” in a family of eight! And where 
was this “unoccupied tenement” her 
friend was suggesting? Why, Frank 
and she couldn’t claim the roof over 
their heads, to say nothing of any 
other. 

“I must say I can’t quite 
your meaning, Florence,” she 
after a pause, with a tinge of sar- 
casm in her tone: * 

Perhaps I am talking in riddles, 
the other ‘laughingly’ vouchsafed. 
“But sit down in this - comfortable 
chair while your cake is baking, 2nd 
let’s talk it over. Just at present 
there isn’t anything very urgent, '* 


z 


What do yu 


grasp 


said, 




















}* commencement. 
















January 18, 1912 


there, dear?” she queried as the be- 
wildered little woman  raise@ her 
tired cyes to the clock. 

“The beds-——and—" 

“Oh, well, the beds can wait. I sup- 

ose you could straighten the sheets 
and let them go, for once.” 

“Lect my beds go unmade?” 

There was a feeble attempt to leave 
the comfertable resting place her 
friend had provided.- But a detaining 
hand upon her shoulder heid her a 
prisoner, while another passed. sooth- 
ingly over her hair as her head haif 
unconsciously: sank against the soft 
cushion and @ low, restful voice told 
of this wonderful tenement which she 
could enter at will, and of the exist- 
ence of which she had, until now, 
peen willfully unconscious: 

As meaning grew into the words 
her visitor was uttering, the weary 
woman gradually gave herself up to 
the quieting influence that every mo- 
ment seemed to evolve from the con- 


dition into which she had allowed 
nerself to be enticed, until the tense 
muscles relaxed, her eyelids closed, 
and she slept. A smell of burning 
cake brought her to her feet. 

“Well, I deciare, I never before fell 
asleep in the midst of baking,” she 
said in a shamefaced tone. But 
somehow the fretfulness had disap- 


peared from her voice, and there was 
a glint in her eye. 


“There’s only an end scorched, 
dea! You can well afford that for 
this half hour of quiet rest,” Mrs 


Armitage declared. “How do you like 
this one room in the tenement we 
have been discussing?” she laugh- 
ngly questioned 

A smile of understanding flashed 
Avis Benway’s careworn face. 
‘You always did -have queer  no- 
tions, Florence. But if all the rooms 
in this newly discovered tenement of 
mine are as restful as the one in 
which I have just been I don’t know 
but it will be worth while for me to 
open up the whole house, for a time, 


over 


at feast, unless the rooms require a 
great deal of care,’ she whimsically 
observed, 


“The house certainly is a large one, 
but as the rooms require nothing ex- 
cept te be occupied I hardly think 
that you will be willing to give one 


up having once been in it. The one 
in which you have just spent this 
restful hour is the rest room. Then 


there igs the play room, the art room, 
the music room—but I really think 
you will choose to name the rooms 
yourself as you discover them; and 
you may even be obliged to add an 
ell io your tenement as I have to 
mine. It is just exactly like any mod- 
ern house in this respect; the morc 
of a family you have, the more space 
is required in which te move about.” 


The last words reached Mrs Ben- 
way’s ears as the door closed upon 
her visitor, 

That afternoon when the dishes 


were washed, the children at school, 
and two-year-old Benny asleep in his 
crib, with a feeling almost of awe, 
Mrs Fenway opened another door of 
her newly acquired tenement when 
she entered her front room and began 


turning over the leaves of an old 
music book. Almost before she rea- 
lized what she was doing she was 
softly humming an old familiar air. 
The children trooping home from 
school found her there and paused, 


a group of wide-eyed listeners just 


outside the door. until mother, turn- 
ng, saw them and bade them enter. 
“I--I—didn’t know you could sing 
like that, mother; sing it again,” 
pleated Robbie, as one by one the 
children tiptoed across the floor and 
clustered around her. 

Father found them there, an hour 
later, singing to: mother’s music, 


vhile with flushed and happy face she 


joine her own voice with their 
childish treble. Supper, * apparently, 
had not been thought of 

“Never mind, children, when mother 
tan do such a job as this it’s well 
worth waiting supper for,”’ he 
averred, while a smile brightened the 
features that an hour before had 


been strained and careworn. 

_ ‘Use every room in your new dom- 
Itile as often as you wish, sweet- 
heart,” he said, gaily, after listening 
to her explanation. “We'd rather eat 


Sorched cake every day than see 
frowns and wrinkles on mother’s 
face, hadn’t we, dears?” 

A chorus of delighted yeses con- 


firmed this decided statement. 


Young Folks’ Letter Box 








We often have entertainments here 
Where I live. The school that fT at- 
pended had an entertainment every 


Shristmas and the last day of the 
Shoo. Last spring I graduated from 
hoo! and of course we had to have 
4 The year ‘before 
when my brother graduated each one 

the graduates had to pay some 
rhe to help cover expenses. But 
: year we were wiser. We had a 
Mclal a few weeks before the com- 
a tcement.. The evening of the social 
with.an entertainment, and 
jt that we sold ice cream, candy 
cake. This brought us in money 
a sh to pay all the expenses of the 














commencement without charging any 
admission. -One year two of the 
schools in our town held an entertain- 
ment, My school was one of them. 
It was a splendid success and every- 
body had an excellent time.—[TIsabelle 
Postell. » 
1 Have Two Automobiles 

I would like’ to join your circle. I 
am thirteen years old and in the 
seventh grade. I have @ grandma and 
mother, twelve brothers and one sis- 
ter. There are John, Fred, Ross, 
James, Lee, Wilbur, Alfred, Francis 
Marion, Asa, Grover, Charley" and 
Cari; Caroline is my sister. My little 
sister is five years old. Seven of my 
brothers are married, and the others 
are at home with papa and mamma. 
I live on a farm. My father owns 71% 
acres of land. We have lots of cattle, 
horses and hogs. Mamma and I raise 
chickens, ducks and turkeys in the 
summer. We have raised one hun- 
dred ducks this last summer and sev- 
eral chickens, My father has an au- 
tomobile, and my brother has one. I 
g0 to schoo! at Elmdale. There are 
three rooms. I have not missed a cay 
and not been tardy yet. I live one and 
one-fourth miles west of schoo! ar! 
have to walk.—[Zella Humphreys. 

A Good Dog 

I have been reading the children’s 
page for a long time. I enjoy reading 
the letters, so thought I would write 
one, too. Iam ten years old and am 
in the fifth grade. I like my teacher. 
M,; pets are a horse, cow and dog. 
My horse’s name is Babe, and my 
cow’s name is Daisy. My dog’s name 
is Rex. He is a Scotch collie. I can 
drive him, and he mind’s me well. I 
bane to ride horseback.—[Ceci!l E. 
“urlis. 


Iam a girl 9 years old. I live on a 


S0-acre farm. My father takes the 
your paper and we all like it 
very much. I can read the boys’ and 


girls’ page. I have three sisters. Their 
names are Helen, Eugenia and Verna. 
We also have about one hundred 
chickens, twenty-four hogs, five horses, 
three cows and-one calf.—({Laura 
Nahm. 

Winter Entertaining 

My dear Editor: Its my turn to 
give a party next month, and I do 
wish you would help me. The parties 
around here are awfully dull and 
stupid. The fellows all sit in groups 
in one room and the girls in the other, 
until it's time for refreshments. We 
don’t approve of any of those delib- 
erate kissing games, and I ‘haven't a 
piano. I do so much want my party 
to be a little different. Please ‘help 
me.—[Edith Powers. 

I suspect that there are dozens of 
other young people in the same box 
wit? Edith. Of course you don't 
want kissing games. You shouldn't 
worry because you haven’t a piano. 
Have you a talking machine? If not, 
can’t you get or borrow one from a 


friend. If you can, you certainly 
can make your party a tremendous 
success. A talking machine really 


solves the whole problem of how to 








entertain successfully. It offers va- 
riety enough to suit every  tasie, 
whether it be for grand opera, rag- 
time or funny recitations. 
For Home Wear 
For all ordinary housework, this 


apron will be found to offer quite suf- 
ficient protection to the dress. The 
front panel is shaped in a Tittle at the 
waistline, and here it is joined to the 
sides, which cover the skirt only. The 





2508 For Busy Housewives 


pocket is stitched in at the seam 
which joins front and sides, and the 
material is continued fram the pocket 
over the shoulders in long tabs which 
cross the shoulders and end at the 
beit in the ‘. The pattern, 2508, is 
eut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches 
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bust measure. 
4% yards of 27-inch material. 
Easily Made Kimono 
With this pattern the making of a 
kimono is mere play, Little material 
is needed and*there is no trimming, 
noe fancy piecing to take time and 
patience and skid. The garment is 
entirely plain in front, closing well 
over at one side. In the back there is 
a center seam which fits the garment 
very slightly to the figure and makes 
economical cutting possible. The 


sleeves may be full length or short as 
The 
to 44 


shown on the figure. 
4715, is cut in sizes 32 


patterr, 
inches 











4715 A Simple Kimono 
bust measure. The medium size re- 
quires 6% yards of 44-inch material. 
How to Order 


These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number of our fashion de- 
partment, care. of this magazine. 





The Much Abused Pie 


ELIZABETH MONKMAN 


HE old proverb “give a dog a 
| bad name and hang him” might 
be said to apply just as well to 
pie as to the dog, It is true that much 
of the pie deserved all the abuse 
whieh can be heaped upon it, but pie 
can be good if properiy made, and if 
a few general rules are observed 
there is no reason why it should not 
take its place among the good foods 
rather than the bad ,ones. 

The crust is the great offender, and 
it is true that this is often justly to 
be blamed for the after-feeling of dis- 
comfort, if not actual indigestion. In 
the first place, it not infrequently hap- 
pens that too much pains is taken and 
too much manipulation given to the 
pie crust. It is a fairly safe rule to 
follow, that the less pastry is handled 
the better for thé crust as well as for 
the eater. The.only exception is in 
the case of puff paste, and this, indeed, 
has few merits beyond that of light- 
ness. It is rich, greasy. indigestible 
and extravagant. It is not the form 
of food which can with safety be used 
as @&’ more or less steady diet. 

The crusts for ordinary pie may be 
made from either “short” or “flaky” 
pastry, according to the discretion of 
the cook. The former is the simpler 
of the two. -The requisite ingredients 
are——-flour, sa't, fat and water. Bak- 
ing powder may, or may not, be used, 
according to the amount of sherten- 
ing decided upon. To secure the best 
results the flour should be passed at 
least once through a sifter to lighten 
il, as it is liable to become packed 
from standing in the barrel or bag. 
If baking powder is used, this and the 
salt should be sifted with the flour to 
insure thorough mixing. The short- 
-ning may be lard, butter or—for a 
very plain pie—all or part well-clari- 
fied drippings will serve or a mixture 
of fats can be used. Lard makes the 
shortest, and butter the richest, but 
also the toughest crust. The water 
must be ice cold, and the oven must 
be hot. : - 

Now for the proportions: A good- 
sized two-crust pie will need one and 
a half cups of flour, from one-third to 
one-half cup of shortening, half a tea- 
spoon of salt and enough ice cold 
water to mix to a soft dough—the 
exact amount cannot be given as it, 
depends on the flour, as well as on 
the amount of shortening used; If 
baking powder is used, a level tea- 
spoonful will be the correct amount, 
but its use depends a'so on the 
amount of. shortening. A pie made 
with a rich does not need bak- 
ing p ite use is an economy, 

a ‘ ” . 










Medium size requires 
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however, and a little added to the 
crust makes it possible to have a 
crust without an excessive use of 


Making the Crust 

To make the crust: First, sift te- 
gether the flour, salt and baking pew- 
der if this is used. Measure out the 
shortening and rub it into the flour, 
using only the tips of the fingers in 
the process and not the palm of the 
hand, as the paim of the hand is hot 
and would unduly soften the fat, 
causing it to inclose the granules of 
flour and prevent them from swelliag 
and bursting, when the pie is baking 
As soon as the fat is mixed with the 
flour, so that it has the appearance 
of coarse breadcrumbs, add the water, 
a little at a time, using just enough to 
moisten the flour without making it 


too soft. It is best to use a broad- 
bladed, flexible knife or spatula for 
mixing, adopting a cutting, rather 


than a stirring motion. Next turn the 
paste out on a floured board, and with 
a floured rolling pin, roll it out, once 


only, to the desired shape and size. 
It is well to cut the paste into two 
portions, one for the lower, and the 
other for the upper crust of the pie 
When rolled, lay the paste over the 
pie plate, pressing it into place, but 
not stretching it at a'l, as this would 
tend to make it shrink when placed 
in the oven. 

Now place the filling in the pie, 


heaping it a little toward the center; 
roll out the upper crust, wet the edges 
ef the lower one and cover the pie, 
again pressing into place, but avoiding 
stretching 

Now trim the edges, holding the pie 
up on one hand and having the knife 
in the other with the blade pointing 
outward so as to allow for possible 
shrinkage and prevent the pie work- 
ing in from the edge of the plate 
while baking. Ornament the edges in 
any way desired, by scalloping with a 
knife or making any other ornamen 
tation, though the less the crust is 
handled the better for the pie. If the 
filling is a juicy one make a small 
opening in the center and insert in 
this a funnel made of clean white 
paper, so as to prevent boiling over. 
(The very best preventive of boiling 
over is not to put too much juice in- 
to the pie.) Place on the lower shelf 
of the oven so as to cook the under 
crust thoroughly, then, ff necessary. 
later remove to an upper shelf to 
brown the top. The same rules hold 
good as regards baking, no matter 
what kind of pie is being made. 

This short pastry is the easiest to 


make and it is well, therefore, to be- 
come proficient in it before proceed- 
ing to other kinds. It is most com- 


moniy used for sweet pies, dumplings, 


etc, while flaky pastry is considered 
best for meat pie, but either may be 
used for sweet or savory dishes at the 
discretion of the cook. 

To make flaky pastry, the ingre 
dients and proportions taken may be 


the same, but the method of manips- 
lation is different. After sifting the 
flour and salt together with the bak- 
ing powder (if this is used) chop in 
ha'f the fat with a knife until it is as 
fine as peas. Then mix with ice water 
and roll into a long strip, taking care 
to keep the edges even and straight. 
Place the remaining fat on this in 
small pieces, sprinkle very lightly with 
flour, fold over into three folds (just 
as a sheet of paper is folded to fit an 
oblong envelope) and ‘seal the edges’ 
by pressing them together with the 
rolling pin. This is done so as to re- 
tain any. air which has been fo'ded in 
and which during the baking will ex- 


pand and help to make the pastry 
light. 
Now turn the dough around side- 


ways on the board, roll out again and 
repeat the folding and sealing process 
This can be done three or four times 
—the more foldings the more flakes- 

but as so much working is likely te 
soften the fat, it is well, if time wilt 
allow, to place the paste on ice before 


the last rolling, in order to thorough- 
ly chill it. The colder all pastry is 
when placed in the oven, the lighter 
it will be, so whenever possible, chill 
before baking. 

There is another pastry that is ex- 


cellent for sweet pies. It is known as 
“five-minute pastry,”” and is made as 
follows: Place three-fourths of acup 
of butter in a bowl and beat it with 
knife or spoon until light and creamy. 
Add to it two cups of flour, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and the same of bak- 
ing powder which have been sifted 
together. Beat the yolk of an egg light- 
ly, add to it a little ice water, use this 
to moisten the pastry and roll out 
once on a fioured board. One great 
advantage of this pastry is that it is 
fot touched at all by the hands in the 
making. The egg may seem an ex- 
travagance at first sight, but it makes 
the pastry richer. 


Varied and Delicious Fillings 


Of pie fillings theer is no end— 
some good, some excellent, some in- 
different. One very good one is apple 
custard, and is made by the following 
rule: Pare, core and stem three 
large tart apples and cook in 
just enough water to prevent 
burning: rub through a sieve, and. 
add sugar to taste, together with 
a little nutmeg or cinnamon. Next, 

{To Page 64] 








Of a Good 
Breakfast 


fulfilled if you start the 
meal with 


Post 
Toasties 


Sweet, crisp, fluffy bits of 
toasted corn—ready to serve 
direct from the package with 
cream and sugar. 


Please 
Particular 
People 
‘‘The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Do not waits write it now 
TIRES, rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at $ely wee prices, 
Mead 
CAROLINA "isi 
wb WEITERS 
Rich, Black 
Lrerrgy aay Soil; V vicpin Farm 
“Ample monthly rain- 
fall. Nearby markets. 
Twelve hours from New 
Write for Free Colored Maps and Descriptive Literature 
Address W. W. CROXTON, G. P. A., Norfolk 
Southern R. R., Dept. E, Norfolk, Virginia 
home 15 ‘andeseent 
se see Casal Peven Gives batter tight than 
at one-tenth the cost. Unequaled 
sewing or reading. Burns com- 
e°1 ce Absolutel 
uaraD 
ney. No mant og N 
smoke. No odor. A perfect light for 
vantage of our 


Cycle Go. Dept.1.16,Ghleage 
Lands, fronting on the ocean. 
York. Low Priced farming lands. Mouthly Excursions, 
ge , electricity, acetelyne or 15 ordinary 
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Bidg.,Kansas City, Mo, 





Z| makes and burns its own gas, Costs 
2c. a — Ss Range vy No dirt, 
tp Bit A pure white 

See bribncnt than electricity 
or ct mecky None o 80 cheap 
or effective. Agents wanted. Write 
for catalogue and prices. 








| the Chrysanthemum 


By A. HERRINGTON. 


The author, than whom there is no more 
experienced expert in this line anywhere, 
has here taken the public in his confi- 


denee and has endeavored to assist and 
direct the efforts of those who would grow and 
* excel in the production of perfect chrysan- 
themum flowers, His aim has been to show 
that not in secret arts and practices, but 
in a plain conise of procedure, as explained 
in the pages of this work, are attained the 
results desied. Illustrated. 160 pages. 5x7 
inches. Cl i dine’ $0.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Hldg., 315 4th Ave., N. ¥. 
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Winter Enola Embroidery 
birthdays of -father and 
have a way of rolling 


‘T 
around every year, and it’s 


brother 
ways a problem to know what to se- 
lect for a present. A man always ap- 


1391 + 


preciates useful gifts. 
one of these attractive 
The outfit for making 
pad complete, 
stamped linen, 
embroidery 
thread, instruc- 
tions, ribbon and 
shaving paper 
will be sent for £ 
60 cents. This pad-& 
design, No 1391-4, ; 
is stamped on tan 
linen ‘o. be 
worked solid and 
partly in outline 
stitch, and em- 
bellished with 

gr old thread, 
which is included 

in the outfit. 


Shaving Pad 

Why not choose 

shaving pads? 
this shaving 


Linew Handker- 
chief Case 


For tose pret- 
ty handkerchiefs 
you received at Christmas, a 
embroidered case is a nec 
yo do not already scennie one 
know you will appreciate the design 
\ illustrate herewith. It ce 
stamped.on either bri 
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dainty 
~Sity If 


we 


al- - 


bag keeps it in shape. All necessary 
material for making this attractive 
bag, No 1069+, costs 35 cents, post- 
Paid. 


Crocheted Alpine Toque 


This becoming toque is far more 
dressy and attractive than most of 
the models so much worn at present. 
It is crocheted of eiderdown wool in 
all white or with white crown and 
colored border in navy blue, wood 
brown Or cardinal. To make the 
togue, four hanks of cream white, 
three hanks of color, or six hanks if 
all white is to be used, will be re- 
quired, A quill and one bone crochet 
hook complete the necessary outfit. 
We can supply the necessary eider- 
down wool, hook and quill for mak- 
ing this toque for $1.50. An instruc- 
tion sheet comes with each outfit. 
Eiderdown wool comes cents per 
hank; bone crochet hooks come 10 
cents each. 

Housekeepers’ Handy Package 


What woman hasn’t had-.to hunt 
for a needle, bit of mending silk, a 
safety pin, common pins, a tape needle 
and such indispensable small articles 
when the emergency arises for their 
immediate use? And how often the 
search. is long and patience-trying 
when- she is very busy about her 
household duties. To meet just such 


23 


Dainty Handkerchief Case 


an emergency, we have made up what 
we call our housekeeper’s emergency 
package. In a neat, roomy bag we 
have put a full ounce of needle length 
sewing siik in assorted colors and 
white, a package of assorted needles, 

tape needles, darning needles, a 








thimble, safety pins, common 
pins, hooks and eyes, tape meas- 
ure, some small buttons, white 
embroidery cotton and a hand- 
ful of long cloth pieces suitable 
for mending underwear, etc. 
The bag itself is thoroughly well 
made and will last a lifetime. 
The price of this handy mend- 
ing outfit is only 35 cents. We 
will stamp one initial on the 
bag if desired, 
Helpful Marking Outfit 

For marking handkerchiefs, 
napkins, towels, pillow slips and 
underwear vith one’s initial this 
outfit, No 1405+, will be most 








1069+ —Collar Bag 


incnes in 
case is to be 
lining, made sepa- 
outside linen: case 
may be laundered after. removing the 
silk one. Turn a narrow hem all 
around the linen and close the seams 
after the embroiiery is finished. The 
silk lining is made by simply folding 
the silk tn half lengthwise, and clos- 
ing the end seams, finishing the top 
with a narrow hem: The embroidery 
is.to be done solid in Kensington long 
and short. stitch, using three shades 
of pink for the roses and three shades 
of olive green for the leaves. The 
stems should be worked in the dark- 
est shadé of green. Work the center 
solid in light green and the pistils in 
yellow with French knots. We can 
supply the stamped linen for the case 
No 1899+ for 15e; floss to work 25 
cents extra. Silk for lining, and rib- 
bon for bow fastener 15. cents extra, 
or the complete outfit together 50 
cénts. 


and. is 5 by 
The 


ere. -Hi n, 
size when finished. 
lined with a silk 
rate so that the 


Stenciled Collar Bag 


This collar bag is of gray home- 
spun, stenciled in a conventional pine 
cone and leaf design in olive and 
brown. A circular piece of card- 
board, which is to be covered with 
the same material, forms the bottom 
of the bag. A straight piece sewed 
on to the edge of the circular bottom 
forms the bag. This collar bag has 
a heading at the top and closes with 
a fancy cord which should be knotted 
and fringed on the ends. A straight 
piece of cardboard-3 inches wide bent 
around and fitted inside the collar 


helpful. It consists of six of 
any single letter in one,”two and 
three-inch sizes, perforated on the 
best bond paper, a cake of stamping 
paste and instructions for stampin_. 
Price, postpaid; 15 cents. - 


How to Order 


Order by number of our Fancywork 
Department, this office. 


1400+ Crocheted Toque 
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The Much Abused Pie 


{From Page 63] 

add one cup of milk and thé lig 
beaten yolks of two eggs, amd |, y, 
fold in the whites of the eggs be: atey 
to a stiff froth. Line a deep pie Dlatg 
with. pastry, prick it all over wit) a 
fork to prevent blistering, partly bakg 
it, then pour in the apple custard, Put 
strips of paste, lattice fashion, oyg 
the top and bake in a moderate , en 
about half an hour. 

A very good filling, and ome hick 
will keep for use in emergemeies, jg , 
lemon cheese filling. This is ger rally 
used in small tartlet cases made « ithe 
from short, flaky or puff paste, bakes 
in small individual pans. Place in the 
inner vessel of a double-boiler 
third cup of butter and half a cu 
sugar with the grated ring and straip 
juice of two lemons, and heat 
hot water, Then add three ege: 
beaten and stir until the mix 
thickens. Set aside to coo} 
using. Cover when cold and store j 
a cool place, 

Fruits of all kinds are suitab!e 
pie fillings, and are especially z< 
fresh fruit season, as they r: 
only to be cleansed, pared or s 
according to the variety, then 
ened to taste, and baked eith 
tween two crusts or as an op: 
with strips of pastry over the t 

The English fruit tarts are 
in a deep ish, like a vegetabk 
and have only one crust, and th 
upper one. They are, of course 
juicy, and it must be confesse 
indigestible than our pies, 
usually the sodden under¢rust 
works the mischief. Of cours: 
are less easy to serve and not a 
able> for the “quick lunch” 
more substantial pastry, but 
lish deep-dish apple, gooseberr 
rant and raspberry pie, esp 
when served with Devonshir: 
is a thing to be thankful for 

Then, too, a memory comes ba 
certain little individual pies m 
the large old, brick floored kit 
home, which have gone out of f 
now. The fruit was baked by 
a large stone crock with a 
which was made more tight an 
ly fitting by a strip of flour ane 
paste, bound over the edges. Th 
was made and cut into discs 
baked on a flat tin. At servis 
the fruit was ladled out int 
deep dishes shaped something | 
inverted high silk hat, and the 
crust was placed on top. Som 
they were served hot, sometime 
but they were good either wa 
dishes have been dill 
searched for many a time but « 
success and perhaps it is just a 
for the pies might not taste s 
now, and it would be a pity to 
so pleasant a memory. 


Sound Excuse 


For the young man who ca: 
smile, 

It’s quite the proper thing 
To woo the belle of the tow: 
And then give her a ring. 

{Christian Science M 


Highly Qualified 

Secretary of foreign missi 
(to applicant for post)—H 
any particular qualifications 
sionary labor? 

Applicant—Well, 
and I can’t afford 
penses. 


for 





I’m fond 
to pay my 


Possibly 
A popular soprano is said t 
voice of fine timbre, a willow 
cherry lips, chestnut hair, and 
eyes. She must have been r 
the lumber regions.—[Lippin< 
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January 13, 1912 


XIV--The Congregation Listens 
HE second clamor of church 
bells rang pleasantly against 





Maris’ big window panes. 
By starting at once she 
would be able to reach the 


place before the opening of 
and this was her desire. 
theatrical ef- 
‘t of sorrow to which the gossips 
f the town might afterward refer, 
she had dressed herself much as us- 
ol, wearing a biue silk gown beau- 
fully trimmed with lace and with 
icate hints of gold embroidery. 
Her wide blue hat bore a superb 
ime. Ef amy excess was to be noted, 
lay in the unusual thickness of her 


rvice; ; 
in order to avoid any 


ite lace veil through the meshes 
which her features were mistily 
scure. 


Arriving she took her seat in the 
ther cerner of the Brattle pew, 
elt for the conventional moment, 
d again sat upright, putting her veil 
upon the front brim of her hat, 
ugh still it fell at each side, mak- 

zg a sort ef diaphanous hood. The 
et, the seft light of the place, that 
iescribable hush of coming worship 
hich Emerson describes as the best 
irt of church service, touched her 
heart with balm. The clear 
rning light falling through stained 
iss windews, seized’ the heaped, 
te chancel flowers.and whirled 
-m into iridescence. People began 
enter in a subdued, continuous 
Little children, lately from 
Sunday school, switched importantly 
ide their mothers, or, by permis- 
went off in tittering groups to 

1 pews. From these dear images 
ris turned suffering eves. To look 
nky apen. well-fed, happy children, 
just 2 little more than she could 


heavenly, 
round. It was 


. mew influence, soft, 
essing, folded her 
organ prelude, feeling its way 
lowly toward the light. At first 
eemed the low, troubled throbbing 
the wmiversal Heart; then hope 
pt imto it, then triumph. She 
ed back with a little sigh of 
sedness, knowing that, her own 
ired heart was finding strength to 
t No one watching her could 
» detected the presence of the un- 
11. She looked about among the 
sregation, returning, with slight 
and smile, the cautious saluta- 
s of acquaintances 
he prelude passed into an anthem 
the choir began to sing. Now 
n of the church came in, the -ves- 
en and more active parishioners 


ing seats, with some ostentation, 
he aisle-ends of the pews. Pros- 
ity exuded from them like an 
sence. 


The minister entered through the 
stry deor, walked to the middie of 
chancel, and stood looking at his 


nngregation. With her first glance 
him Maris realized a change. He 
ked ill. His face, always pale, was 
absolutely bloodless. By all 
nalogies he should have seemed frail 
d old, yet, on the contrary, his tall 
rm rose like a steady flame, and 
felt in him immortality His eyes 
I hers for an instant, and dwelt 
there’ She saw in them the echo of 
former words “Agree! Who 
i I would agree? Some day I will 
eak, and when I do, my congrega- 
shall listen.” 


During the remainder of the an- 
them he steod motionless, Bet the 
poise was that of strength and not of 
lassitude. Before the last note of the 
ergan died away, his voice, with a 

rill in it, ramg out: 

Woe unto the world 
eccasions for stumbling, for 
needs be that the occasions 

woe to that man through 
the oceasion cometh!” 

The sleek vestrymen exchanged be- 

ldered gtamces. This was no usual 

factery verse of scriptude. What 
was the old man thinking of? The 
first teuch of apprehension brushed 
across silken shoulders and : 
in starched shirt fronts. And all the 
t 


because of 
it must 
core ; - 
whom 


e the minister was standing still 


most unconventional 


r a seul that still could see. 
Abraptly he turned, said quickly, “Let 
us pray,” and knelt. Again the con- - 


gre ‘gation rustied, and the soprano in 
a choir loft ‘asked an indignant 
iestion of the organist. For this 
“as no full litany Sunday. Te Deums 
‘nd Glorias had been reheafsed, and 
how, it weuld seem, were to be dis- 
irded, The fattest vestry man—the 
ler warden—was tapping ‘this fore- 
ead, with significant looks toward 
e minister. The soprano felt con- 
led. This aiene could really ex- 
tim SO. grave an error. 
br Singleterry, apparently oblivious 


cracked“ 


length of: 
use—seareching with wonderful eyes - 


« stood~ —. 


-in the choir, was Swes. The old 


- times  om-eceasiong least. convenient— 
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of the agitation he had produced, 
went on with the full litany. Few of 
the listeners had heard those phrases 
given in such a tone. It was as if, in 
reality,-he thought himself pleading 
with an unseen father for the follies 
of naughty children. Some of them 
refused to give the responses, and sat 
back stiffly to show their disapproval. 
Nothing is more obnoxious to a well- 
bred congregation than a passionate 
sincerity against which they are not 
forewarned. It was little less than 
insulting for this old man to cry 
aloud, in a voice of agony: “Have 
mercy upon wus—have mercy upon 
us!” They did not hear how Maris 
in her corner whispered: “And let 
Thy mercy be upon us!” 

The senior warden soothed his dig- 
nity by composing tomerrow’s letter 
demanding the minister's resignation. 
It should be politely worded, of 
course, and the vestry would make 
him a parting present. In balancing 
the relative desirability of a Tiffany 
student’s lamp on the ome hand an 
a silver tea service on the other, the 
senior warden managed to remain 
deaf, for some moments, to the dis- 
turbing influence of genuine prayer. 

But others had not this refuge.- 
Eyes began to fix themselves on the 
speaker’s face, and hearts to stir un- 
der his impassioned words. The little 
children on the front bench listened 
without self-consciousness. 

Just before announcing the hymna 
that precedes the sermon Dr Singie- 
terry gave to the correct ones yet an- 
other shock. “I would like to re- 
quest,” said he, “that, for just this 
once, the children remain to hear my 
discourse.” 


When the hymn was well begun, 
Dr Singleterry turned silewly and 
went back to the altar. As he knelt 


were no visible signs of emo- 
tion, but Maris felt the concentration 
of divine appeal... When he rose and 
eame toward his people, his eves were 
swords of fame. “In the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost!” 
he cried; then he spoke his text: 
“Be not afraid of them that kill 
the body, yet are not able to kill the 
soul, but rather fear him who is able 
to destroy both soul and body in 
heli!” 
Now 


there 


even the children were 
alarmed. The smallest among them 
hal been taught that “hell” was an 
improper word, especially when spok- 
en with vehemence. Dr Singleterry 
seemed to feel the presence of their 
fear, for he smiled down again upon 
them, and they relapsed inte their 
former attitudes, huddling against 
each other like a row of sparrows on 
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GU may not live in the musi- 
cal ceaters where there are 
regular seasons of grand opera. 
You may be far away from any 

city where concerts are given by’ the 

great bands and orchestras. You 
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of hearing any of the leading artists — 

on their concert tours. a 
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of Victor Records, you can right in 
your own home hear the greatest artists and develop a 
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the daily lives of people everywhere—bring the world’s 
best music right into the home for everyone to enjoy. 
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entertaiming, instructive—a de- 
light to the mind as well as 
to the ear. 
/ Go today to any Victor deal- 
\ er’s and he will gladly play any 
Victor music you wish to hear. 
Write to us for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
6th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
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Always use Victor Records, played with 
Victor Needies—there is no other way to get 
the unequaled Victor tone. 






































a limb, They knew that everything 
Was safe. 

He began slowly, and with an _ap- } 
parent effort at repression. ‘My } 
friends,” he said; then he changed the | 
phrase to “My brethren in Christ.’ 
This did not reassure his listeners. 
It hinted of undue familiarity. i 

“For the first time in my term of e| 
service here,” he went on steadily, “I | 
ask leave to speak to you of nn LT 
When I agreed to come to. Sidon, 
leaving for it a community which had 
s¢emed to me too prosperous and too 
unstable for any good which I was 
capable of giving, I believed that I 
was entering a field where I could be 
of great help te the peor, as well as 
a faithful servant to the rich. You 
know as well as I what restrictions 
have, from the first, been put upon 
my speech. I was not called to spur 
your consciences, or to interest my- 
self in the methods of your business 
affairs. What could a white-haired 
scholar know of modern exigencies, or 
the responsibilities that wealth may 
have .tewaril the laborers through 
whom it comes? Let him speak. plati- 
tudes. look inspired, and see that his 
surplice is of the latest cut—then we 
are satisfied. Today I am to give you 
Christ’s view of responsibility,.and, in 
His name, I ask that you. will hear 
me.’ 

He paused, waiting deliberately for 
the imevitable frowns and murmurs 
of disa tion. -He- reaped the 
bitter t in abundance but with- 
out flinching. One man made a mo- 
tion to rise and leave the church, but 
the.minister watched him calmly, and 


then said: “My friend, bear with me 
for this once. <*.shali not trouble you 
again.” 


The. children. craned their small 
necks round -to séerthe offender. He 
little foolish, 
until anger 
and ccnntigaeatbe: jer at his coat 
sleeve, and made hin; sit down. Now 
everyone, even the ruffled soprano 


come. Years 
his hearers. se Rin pe Bain: 


-. 
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stray phrases of that sermon which, 







those to the cost of producing « given 
and fhe various dairy trials carried on in Great Britain: and 
are exhaustively described, as are also the results of crosses 
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the front is a knife sight. 

The stock is made of fine wal- 

mut with pistol grip as shown. 
‘The gun has the hammer action 
and the shell is automatically 
thrown out when the barrel is 
“broken down” for reloading. The 
gun shoots 22 caliber tong or short 
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Paint Without Oil 


| Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Everyone 
Who Writes. 

L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
ate N. Y., has discovered a process of mak- 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of oil. 
He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the form 
ofa powder and all that is required is cold 
water to make a paint weather proof, fire proof 
ane as durable as oii paint. It eres to any 

ace,wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks 

like oil paint and costs about one-fo as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 87 North 

St., Adams, N. Y., an nd he will send you a free 

trial package, also color card and-full informa- 

| tion showing you age ou can save a good 
many dollars. Write to-day. 
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World’s Clearing House of 
Rural Literature 


Nearly half a century ago our Book 
Department published its first rural 
Nowerit is the largest rural 

book publishing house in the world. 
Its book iist embraces every depart- 
ment of farm interest, and since the 
authors are recognized specialists in 
their respective lines, the books are 
acknowledged as standards, both by 
ractical men and eminent agricul- 
ural educators in all English speak- 


countries. 
ive have just issued a new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 128 
pages, 6x9 inches, containing de- 

led descriptions of upward of 500 
of the most practical and modern 

ks on agriculture and allied 
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not afford to do without the assist- 
ance of the new agricultural knowl- 
edge and experience. This catalog is 
as essential to the modern farmer's 
ibrary as any other work of refer- 
ence and will be sent to all applying 
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UNDER THE EVENING LAMP 


like meteors, were kept luminous by 
their own force. In vain proud 
women strove to hold their faces set 
in scorn. ~In vain plethoric vestry- 
men jingled their heavy watch chains 
and scraped patent leather shoes 
upon the floor. Each listened, and 
knew that he must remember, 

“For once, if never again,’”’ said Dr 
Singleterry, “dare to face the pos- 
sibility of the truth that these people 
of the mills are your brethren—your 
neighbors—if not to love as well- or 
better than yourselves, at least to 
treat as human creatures. You call 
them ‘animals.’ I have heard the ex- 
pression often. It is a stock-in-trade 
among you, and by the use of it you 
think to shut the door in a stranger’s 
face. But these people are not stran- 
gers. In all this land there flows no 
purer blood than in the starved veins 
of these poor laborers, taken from our 
southern  hills—descendents, all of 
them, of Puritan, Cavalier or Hugue- 
not—good English yeomanry, eager 
for a wider life—stout Scot and 
French and genial Irish. Dutch with 
heritage of thrift, Teuton or Dane— 
giants in their time each one of them, 
strong men who came to hew success 
from the -wilderness, and so leave to 
their children a more splendid oppor- 
tunity. Such is the present race that 
you call ‘animals,’ ” 

The audience now sat, arrested. If 
conscience slumbered, curiosity, at 
least, and a vague fear were awake. 

“You tell me that they are ignorant, 
immoral, and dirty,’ he went on a lit- 
tle sadly. “Ignorant, indeed, they are, 
and have been kept so by the very 
isolation that as guaranteed their 
blood its purity. Perhaps they are 
immoral. How many of us might not 
be the same, if brought up amid such 
surroundings?—and the exigencies of 
their daily toil do not lend themselves 
to scrupulous neatness. You are glad 
enough to take these things on ‘hear- 
say. How many among you have gone 
among them that he might give his 
complacency the test?’ 

He looked about for an instant, let 
the ghost of a smile rest upon his 
lips, then sighed. ‘“‘Not one, I dare 
say—certainly not one of you mill 
owners, who should have been the 
first to go. Well, I have visited mill 
people, often with a sense of stealth 
for which I am ashamed, and can tell 
you th t among the most degenerate 
there is still found courtesy, and gen- 
tleness, and a sweet kindness that 
puts our cultured pretenses to shame. 

“But the old order changes in the 
south. Perhaps even innate kindli- 
ness is soon to be lost to them. Pros- 
perity and factories gather in this 
valley or in that. A new town springs 
up. The echoes of the great mills 
reach even to the forests, so that the 
quiet dwellers pause, and ask them- 
Selves the meaning. You send your 
agents out for ‘hands,’ bribing them 
with fair promises. You inoculate 
them with their first lust of gold, 
and when the farm is abandoned, 
the cattle sold, and they must 
starve but for the pittance you 
dole out, you can take advantage 
of their wretchedness. We look with 
pitying toleration upon the negro as 
one of an incaiculably lower state. 
Yet there is no smallydusky vagrant 
asleep in the sun, no group of toilers 
hoeing reluctantly in spring cotton 
fields or gathering its fleecy whiteness 
in the fall, whose lot is not enviable 
beside that of our Anglo-Saxon chil- 
dren of the mills.” 

He paused again. The black looks 
among his vestry had no power to 
disturb him. No one, he knew, would 
leave until he had finished. 

“It is not true that these poor 
neighbors care neither for education 
nor freedom, or- would not care if 
they once realized the meaning of the 
words. But first of all they must 
have food. You and your agents say! 
“We keep within our bond. If these 
people cannot keep their share of the 
agreement, it cancels our responsi- 
bility.’ You will say this, I know, and 
make yourselves believe that you are 
justified, even though, at the time of 
bargaining. you knew that you were 
tricking them. You speculate in hu- 
man endurance, and make -trade com- 
petition in terms of starving flesh. 
In every other enterprise where ig- 
norant labor is involved, the law pro- 
tects the poor, the weak and ignorant 
from the very disadvantages of their 
own acts. We legislate against rail- 
roads and restrict monopolies: We 
are clamorous against underselling, 
and punish high officials for rebates; 
but who has risen to protest against 
mill owners who let children of eight 
compete for wages against their own 
fathers and mothers? 

“What I speak now I speak more 
directly to mén and women of the 
south, If these abuses continue it is 
to our shame, and is far less the fault 
of northern manufacturers than our 
own. It is the land we love, and the 
making of its laws*is ours. A little 
sisterhood of brave women—and may 
God strengthen them each day!—is 
already battling for the right, though 
often it is true that their bitterest 
opponents are fathers and brothers of 
their own. blood. . Laws are already 
passed which you men not only wink 
at as dead letters, but connive to 
overthrow... You managers jest at the 
timidity of inspectors, and some of 
your state officials—mill. owners like 


yourselves—deliberately paralyze tho 
laws you swore to execute. 

“Oh, you men! You blind cones! 
If there is no mercy in you, no sense 
of- brotherhood with God’s poor, have 
you not, at least, foresight and intel- 
ligence? This is a question not alone 
of the humanity you desecrate, but 
of the cherished dollars that should 
come, not only in your day, but to the 
successors of your class, For the 
country’s sake, its children must be 
saved. Will you cut the young trees 
down and then’ expect a forest? 

“Yonder, .creeping like a shadow 
against a mildewed wall, I see a 
woman, She is just forty. An inter- 
esting age among the rich, a full- 
blown rose, forsooth, yielding com- 
pleteness of perfume. It is not so 
with her; She might be seventy. The 
thin, stooped shoulders lean even in 
Sleep toward her ‘drawing-in’ frame. 
Her bleared eyes, with their red lids, 
stare always just before her into the 
fibercomb of threads. Her right hand 
seems to lift the slender steel hook 
with which, for the chief part of her 
conscious. existence, she must draw in 
the woof thread through the warp, 
that the white cloth we use may have 
a pleasant surface. Yet she has com- 
pensations. She is an expert. The 
overseer himself will tell you’ so. 
Having for thirty years transferred 
the very essence of ther being to the 
loom, she commands large wages, one 
dollar and seventy cents a day. Is it 
not a sum to smile at? Out of it 
must come food—bacon and meal— 
dried apples, beans and coffee, She 
pays rent to the mill, taxes to its 
appointed doctor, taxes to the town, 
She lights ther hut with it and buys the 
family medicine—for these people are 
always ill. And she is to know noth- 
ing else but this sordid round, until 
she drops into an unmarked grave. 

“*But,’ you protest, ‘are we to as- 
sume and stagger under all the op- 
pression of all our southern poor? 
Cloth must be made, and there is no 
machinery as yet to take the place of 
the patient drawer in,’ 

“This has some truth in it, but it is 
not all true. Each year—I might say 
each month—shows us some new, 
mechanical device for the lightening 
of mill labor. At the north these are 
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ers’ institutes or in some educational 
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eagerly welcomed, tested at once, and 
if they prove satisfactory, installed. 
Is it so here? Or rather do we not 
buy up the old machinery because we 
have found that tender flesh and blood 
are cheaper than good steel. You wil- 
fully ignore, for what you think your 
gain, all that science and mercy would 
do in such experiment. Because of 
your blindness, the quality of south- 
ern manufactures is lower than at the 
north, and the disparity in sellin 
price continually on the increase. 
is not too late to remedy this part of 
the evil. Advanced machinery is still 
to be bought, honest inspectors are 
to be hired and existing laws en- 
forced. The limit of age for working 
children here is twelve. It should be 
fourteen, but babes of six and eight 
troop daily to your mills. There is the 
figment of a school law. This should 
be stern, compulsory, and the school 
be made a place where the children 
long to go—not a square cage for 
parrot-learning—the cramped minds 
cannot bear,.all at once, an abstract 
discipline. The normal effort is of 
hand and brain together. Let them 
begin like a small primitive race of 
men, to hew and dig and fashion sub- 
stances. -Oh, you will find the little 
artists keen. Teach them sweet songs 
in chorus, teach them to play—they 
have never learned to. play.” 
His voice shook slightly. He 
cleared his throat to recover it. Maris, 
in her pew corner, raised her hand, 
and with a swift gesture pulled down 
the white lace veil about her face. 
“Give to the. parents more attrac- 
tive homes,” the speaker went on 
pleading. “Lighten their hours of toil 
and give them juster wages. Profit 
will return to you, in time; with bet- 
ter work, and a higher grade of man- 


most frantic with fear. 


American Agriculturis: 


ufacture. A restaurant to each ))))); 
where nourishing food may be give, 
to the laborers at a small cost, \j} 
be a sound financial investment. ; 
has been tried at other places, always 
with success. The improvement jp 
the quality of the mill products alone 
would repay it, and gradually tak, 
away from the south the reproach 
that in grade of workmanship her 
goods are far inferior to the no: th, 
Isn’t it, at least, worth the attempt 

Suddenly the eager look on his fa 
Was shattered into pain. He gave 
a little ery and pressed his hand above 
his heart. The congregation watc! hea 
with indrawn breath. Now, by a su- 
preme effort he recovered, giving a 
gesture that showed how he: stil] 
wished to speak. When he could do 
so the smile came back to. his lips, 
and he leaned afr over to the row of 
children near him. His words came 
clearly, 

“What is more beautiful than child. 
hood! ‘Trailing clouds of glory dg 
they come, from God, who is their 
home.’ So is it with these happy lit. 
tle ones, and ull can see their glory, 
But with the mill children it is not 
glory, but a cross, that each one trails 
—a child’s cross! Think of that! Even 
our Saviour was not asked to bear his 
cross until he was a man, Oh, chil. 
dren—you happy, cared-for children!” 
he cried aloud, watching their up- 
turned faces, “listen well to waat | 
am saying, for never on earth again 
perhaps will just such a message be 
allowed to come to you. Christ was 
a child of the poor. He played in the 
shadow ‘of Joseph’s shed, and Joseph 
was a common carpenter! Perhaps 
the Christ child had His: little game 
of blocks, caught from the chips and 
refuse of His foster-father’s toil. The 
bright sun shone on Him, and in the 
doorway waited His young mother’s 
smile. But over yonder, in the valley 
beyond the crest of Red Horse Hil,” 
here he pointed out, dramatically 
“live many children who have not 
known even such humble play. There 
are boys who never saw a picture 
book or knew what it meant to own 
a real toy; and little girls who may 
have- dreamed of dolls, but surely 
never clasped one. Not a child down 
there on the bench before me—and 
God love your flower-like faces!— 
is younger than the youngest mill 
child. They cannot go to schoo! for 
they must work. Many have never 
been into a church, or heard the 
sound of prayer. Remember all these 
things that I am saying,’’ he repeated, 
in a voice of such intense earnestness 
that the smallest girl began to cry. 

Now he leaned down again, speak- 
ing tenderly. “Do not weep now, my 
children,” he said. “I am not speak- 
ing thus to frighten you. Only re- 
member what I say, and when you 
are a little older you may do much 
to help. Even today you may de 
something. Speak to your parenis 
of these other children—ask them te 
tell you why it is that babies work ins 
the mills all day.” 

At last he gazed out somberly into 
the mass of his adult congregation. 
“And some of you _ successful men 
and women, you, too, will not forg 
although you may grind your teet! 
and swear you have_ forgotten. 
does the lésser man fight with 
angel! And these dear babes ar 
to bear me testimony. When |! 
dust again, lying dreamless in 
Carolina hills, these words of min 
may live, and sting, and goad 
back to righteousness!’”’ 

Again came the blenching face an 
the cry of agony. He tottered for- 
ward and raised both hands. ‘In the 
name of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost!” he cried. For one long 
moment he looked straight upward 
into the face of God. Then ‘he fell 
Before the first one reached him, he 
was dead. : 

ETo Be Continued,] 


Synopsis of Previous Chapters—Dwight Alden Us 
youngest partner of a wealthy New York fi oa 
sent south to look after the firm’s mill interests 
Just as the Aldens get settled in their new home 
Dwight receives a letter from his sister Ruth, a youns 
professor of sociology, saying that she intends coming 
to visit them. Ruth is much interested in the child 
labor problem, and Dwight fears that she may Sir 
up trouble at the mill. Meanwhile he tells his wile 
that he promised the minister, Dr Singleterry, ‘ha 
will go to church. At the mention of the ministers 
name Mrs Alden instantly becomes very pale, and te 
husband tries to learn what there is about this name 
that so upsets her. The next morning Dr Singleterv. 
who comes from Mrs Alden’s home town and koew 
her = she was a little girl; calls up 
During painful interview, he extracts from 
Alden the wnpwledeo that Mr Alden knows nothing of 
her former marriage. Ruth finally arrives, and 
a@ most interesting, origine! young woman. One 
ing Maris detects among Ruth’s mail the hand 
of a sician, Dr Page, who once was in love 
her. Page intends coming south for specia 
The doctor arrives and while they are at net. 
Maris becomes much excited, as the child labor pro 

Giscussed. A little girl, whom Maris 
child by her former marriage, is »%¢! 
iayured in the mill. Dr Page and Ruth do a!! ¢ 
they can for the little one, and Maris becomes 
Secretly she goes that 
to sit up with the injured child. Jane, w! 
formerly a servant in the home of Maris, rec’? 
Mrs Alen and goes to the saloon to impart the 
to Winch, whose real name is Martin. W 
thoroughly surprised and ‘tries to frighten Mari 
she hurries away. Martin calls on Maris and tries 
frighten her into paying him a large sum of r4 
Maris then tells Kut 
secret. for het 
On the drive to the sick ehild, Dr Page confesses 
Buth ais love for her. 
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Babeve not each accusing tongue, 
As most weak persons do; 
But still believe that story wro"s 
Which ought not to be true. 
—{Sheridan. 








18, 1912 
I Love Thee 


, love thee as thou dost me, 

And that is ever dearly: 

ere goes not by one day but we 
Ghare our joy and grief sincerely. 


, troubles Were more light to bear 
Pay fond participation; 
less and less became each care 
igh mutual consolation, 


January 
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+s blessings on the darling wife 
Wh >» helps my toil to lighten, 

d grat t us through a happy life 
poe erace our bliss to highten. 


{From the German. 
Community Development 
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There is in western Connecticut a 
prilliant example of a highly organ- 
ized nmunity; in which a devoted 
effort is being mage for the improve- 
ment of country Lfe among the whole 
people. The town of Salisbury has va- 
rious sources of income, two of which 
have existed for many years. One of 
these is farming. The soil has been 
lea for over 100 years. The other. is 
mining, Which has been carried on for 
more than half a century. Iron is still 
ined and manufactured in the com- 
The large estates of people 
are now a chief economic 


mi 
munity 


BESIDE THE 
give a great deal just to hear for five 
minutes each day that crow that shouts 
from the treetop as you sew. She used 
to listen to the crows as she sewed, 
and it did not seem lonely to her for 
she loved. nature. 

When there is an icestorm, take 
time to go out, remembering that 
there ‘is nothing finer in nature than 
the gleam of the sleet on the trees, 
grass and shrubs. These who have 
traveled in the tropics and admired 
the beauty and luxuriance there will 
tell you that the beauty of the ice- 
storm and the brace of the air’ that 
comes with it are far beyond anything 
that a warm, delightful winter can 
offer. Keep as warm as you can and 
don’t exposé yourself unnecessarily, 
but make up your mind this winter to 
see and feel some of the glories of the 
country. You will be astonished—and 
fully repaid. 


Our Spice Box 

Miss Bronson, a very charming 
young woman of Oak lane, is being 
visited by an English cousin, who is 
charming enough, but not especially 
brilliant. They were in a party of 
friends the other evening discussing 
attitudes toward persons. 


“I don’t believe in giving the cold 
shoulder to anyone,” announced a 





OPEN FIRE 


IN MATCHTOWN 


Fortunately no Faith Was Required, | 


For She Had None 


“I had no faith whatever, but on 
the advice of a hale, hearty old gen- 
tleman who spoke from experience, I 
began to use Grape-Nuts about two 
years ago,’ writes an Ohio woman, 
who says she is 40, is known to be 
fair, and admits that she is growing 
plump on the new diet. 

“I shall not try to tell you how: Il 
suffered for years from a deranged 
stomach that rejected almost all sorts 
of food, and digested what little was 
forced upon it only at the cost’ of 
great distress and pain. 

“I was treated by many 
doctors and they gave me 
ferent medicines, and I even spent 
several years in exile from my home, 
thinking change of scene might do me 
good. You may judge of the gravity 
of my condition when I tell you I was 
sometimes compelled to use morphine 
for weeks at a time. 

“For two years I have eaten Grape- 
Nuts food at least twice a day and I 
can now say that I have _ perfect 
health. 
that time—Grape-Nuts has done it all. 
I can eat absolutely anything I wish, 
without stomach distress. 
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I have taken no medicine in. 


1BIG PROFITS 
i Raising Fraits and ee io 6 = 

States, traversed by & A, L. Ry. 
Cheap. Water plentifal, Healthy See 
Net $500 to $1000 per acre—2 to 3 crops a 
year, in Manatee County, on West Coast of 
Raise Oranges, Grape Fruit, Vegeta 
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and drouth. In time of drouth with 
dust flying, crops dying—when we are 
all low-spirited enough because of it, 
she makes the drouth her subject 
‘complaint. Then let us have a glo- 
pets rain that soaks in for days, mak- 
me the corn lift ‘its drooping arms 
~~ the late garden fairly jump—does 
og Fe Joice with us as we squash rub- 
“a ooted and short-skirted through 
ond wet Not at all. Just as soon as 
oe _ Ti—a small one, of course— 
my she begins to complain of the 
a These awful rainy days. Too 
There to see and you can’t go any- 
v she declares. 
it Sap r is on us now and we feel 
we P considerably. But if we will 
can fe el its other qualities more. 
{ all, Wear sensible clothes. 
’ to dress like a city woman 
utdoors cold drives or walks. Get 
‘eth once in awhile with a spirit 
thee eens to see. Did you ever no- 
a the skies are bluer in winter 
ne cit any other time—and I know 
y-bound woman who would 


“Waiter, kindly turn that gentle- 
man around. [I think he is done on 
that- side.’’—-[Everybody’s 

Apologetic 

Hospitable Carter (after borrowing 
a match from stranger to whom he 
has offered life)—-Y’see, I b’aint al- 
lowed t’ ’ave no matches when I be 
eartin’ blarstin’ powder fur them old 
quarries up along.—{Punch. 

What He Wanted 
“What we want,” said the publisher, 
“is the terse, hard- hitting modern 

style of expression.” 

“I know,” replied the writing per- 
son; “the stuff that sounds like pro- 
fanity with a little benzoate of soda 
in it.”"—{Washington Star. 

Obedient Tommy 
Teacher—Tommy, spell “wrong.” 
Se ee 
Teacher—That’s 
Tommy—Well, isn’t “that the 

you asked me to spell ?--{ Brooklyn 
Citizen. 
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In making up your own club of two or more periodicals in additien to A 
taking 
more as desired and add the club building price of each, as 


Agricalturist select one from the list, 
select as. man 


in column “E,” to the price of the first one 


“D,” then 
it appears 
selected. Our Publication and American Boy (Com- 


the combined price in column 


) $1.15, Torar 


bined Price in fue “p”") S126 « add American Guernsey Cattle Club Journal ich Building Price 


ie Colame “E”*) $1.00, add An 


Cost or CLur 





verican Magazine (Clpb Building Price in Column “ 


A subscription to our journal must be included in each club, and no single orders will 


be accepted 
column “C.” 


for any. publication on this list at less than the regular price, as given in 


Allow from one to three weeks after sending in your order for the first copy to reach you. 


your order, write plainly, 
different pub! 


When in 
remit the full amount. If desired, 


fl the name = address complete, and 
tions oo sg La a club may be sent to 


different addresses; dice they cat 4. uned See ah peop 


All prices are subject to changes made by other publishers. 


Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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get a very quick reply if you do, 


“In writing any of our advertisers. You will 
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Mr. Edison Sa 


“I Want to See a 


has, worked. for 3 
and “now your" 


outfits on an tira Ebebua bffer, - 
instrument is perfect —as pérfect a8 a machine can be—the most wonderful | jn their own bome.  Botertainment too, of such 1 -kae 
production of the greatest inventor th 


I will send you the 
New Model Edison 


phonograph and your 


The Edison Offe 


ehoice of all the Amberol records on an absolutely free loan—no obligations, 
Bo wg no guarantee nor C.O, D, to us whatever. I want you to have all the 


lle, minstrels, grand operas, also the sacred music, etc., 

the world's greatest artists. Entertain your family and your friends. Give 

ys and concerts right in your own parlor. Hear the songs, solos, duets and 
quartettes, the pealing organ, the brass bands, the symphony orchestras, the choirs 
of Europe’s great cathedrals, the piano and violin virtuoso concerts—all these I 
want you to hear free as reproduced on the new Edison phonograph. Then—when 
you are through with the outfit—send it back to me—and I will pay the freight. 


No End of Fun 


—_ Somes of entertainment! 
ear test, up-to-date song |’ 
hits of the big cities. Laugh 
until the tears stream down your 
face and your sides ache from 
laughing at the funniest of funny 
minstre! shows. the majes- 
tie choirs sing the world-famous | 

anthems just as they sing them | © 
in the worid-renowned cathedrals 
of Europe. Hear the pealing |@ 
organs, the crashing brass bands, | ~ 
the waltzes, the two-steps, the 
solos, duets and quartettes. Yes, 





Phonograph in Every American 
For the phonograph is Mr. Edison’s pet and hobby. He 


rs to make this*phonograph excel all others, 
rsobtaim sany*one of these wonderful new sty le with its. variety of entertaiments for young and ol who 








endless variety of entertainment. 








et the New Edison Catalog—and See 


CED Ge GE eee 


FREE COUPON | 
EDISON PHONOGRAPH DISTRIBUTERS = 


. K. Babson, Vice President and Manager 
Western Office: 65 Post Street, San Francisco Canadian Office: 355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg 


Edison Block Dept. 427! Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: —Without-any obligations on me, please send me your E 
great Edison Catalogs, and also full particulars of your wonderful Free ° 
Offer on my choice of a new style Edison Phonograph. 


My Name 
My Address 








* We will send you our handsome new Edison book and full 
© particulars of our wonderful free -loan: offér absolutely free 
= -and: prepaid. 


give you the list: of the ‘thousands ‘of records ‘and all the 
“a machines that you have to choose: from. Write today— 
wonderful free trial offer. 
or letter, or just thé coupon’ will do’ without any letter—but wrile now. 


Edison Phonograph Distributers 


EDISON BLOCK 
Western Office: 65 Post Street, San Francisco Canadian Office: 355 Portage Ave.,Winnipes © 
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R. EDISON knows of what immense vat. 1, 

phonograph is asa cementer of the bome and jg 
making home tics, He knows of what immense 
it isto have this wonderful entertainer in the home, 


A gather in the evening. Yes—he appreciates the +: 
d you can be sure that eve ry of giving old and young amusement and entertain, a 
acter that every moment will bring not only deliguc, by 


w 
orld bas ever known. instruction in culture of the most beneficial kind. 











Why should I make such 


My REASON «vcivcstae ws 


should I go to all this expense | 


and trouble just so you can have these free concerts? Well, i’ll tell you. Iam 
tremendously proud of this new infStrument. When you get it in your town I know 
everybody will say that nothing like it has ever been "a eae wonderful, so pend, 
so beautiful, such a king of entertainers—so I am sure that at least some one—if n 
you, then somebod y else—will want to buy one Of these new style Edisons (especially 
as they are being offered now at the most astounding rock-bottom price—and on easy 
terms as low as $2.00 amonth). Perhaps you yourself will be glad to keep the outfit. | 
But even if nobody buys I'll be glad anyway that I sent you the new Edison on the 

. free loan—for that is my way of advertising. quickly its wonderful superiority. 


A Happy Home 


Happiness is yh fal real happi- |. 
ness is found only ina real ee iz 

And by a real home 1 do not mean | : 
a house with a yard or a farm | 

around it.: Ob no!-. A real home 
is the place where the happy and 
united family gathers together 
for mutual enjoyment and recre- |? 
ation, A real home is a place 
where young and old alike have 
everything in common and gtow 
nearer and dearer.to each other 
as days go by. And the Edison 
makes this possible, for it stands 
supreme as a home entertainer. 











You should ‘see our grand new. Edison book. It will 


Get the free book and learn all about this 


do not. delay. 
Send your. name and address. on a postal card 


Address F. K. Babson, Vice President and Manager 
DEPARTMENT 4271 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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